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CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I. 
NAME. 


Secrion 1. The name of this Association shall be The Catho- 

lic Educational Association of the United States. 
ARTICLE II. 
OBJECT. 

Section 1. The object of this Association shall be to keep in 
the minds of the people the necessity of religious instruction and 
training as the basis of morality and sound education ; and to pro- 
mote the principles and safeguard the interests of Catholic educa- 
tion, in all its departments. 

Sec. 2. To advance the general interests of Catholic education, 
to encourage the spirit of cooperation and mutual helpfulness 
among Catholic educators, to promote by study, conference and 
discussion the thoroughness of Catholic educational work in the 
United States. 

Sec. 3. To help the cause of Catholic education by the publica- 
tion and circulation of such matter as shall further these ends. 


ARTICLE III. 


DEPARTMENTS. 


Section 1. The Association shall consist of the Catholic Semi- 
nary Department; the Catholic College and University Depart- 
ment; the Catholic School Department. Other departments may 
be added with the approval of the Executive Board of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Sec. 2. Each Department regulates its own affairs and elects 
its own officers. There shall, however, be nothing in its regula- 
tions inconsistent with the provisions of this Constitution. 


A 











2 CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE IV. 


OFFICERS. 


SecTION I. The officers of the Association shall be a President 
General ; several Vice Presidents General to correspond in number 
with the number of departments in the Association; a Secretary 
General; a Treasurer General; and an Executive Board. The 
Executive Board shall consist of these officers, and the Presidents 
of the Departments, and two other members elected from each 
department of the Association. 


Sec. 2. All officers shall hold office until the end of the annual 
meeting, wherein their successors shall have been elected, unless 
otherwise specified in this Constitution. 


ARTICLE V. 
THE PRESIDENT GENERAL. 


Section 1. The President General shall be elected annually by 
ballot, in a general meeting of the Association. 

Sec. 2. The President General shall preside at all meetings of 
the Association, and at the meetings of the Executive Board. He 
‘shall call meetings of the Executive Board by and with the con- 
sent of three members of the Board, and whenever a majority of 
the Board so desire. 


ARTICLE VI. 
THE VICE PRESIDENTS GENERAL. 


SEcTION I. The Vice Presidents General, one from each de- 
partment, shall be elected by ballot in the general meeting of the 
Association. In the absence of the President General, the First 
Vice President General shall perform his duties. In the absence 
of the President General and First Vice President General, the 
duties of the President General shall be performed by the Second 
Vice President General; and in the absence of all these, the Third 
Vice President General shall perform the duties. In the absence 
of the President General and all Vice Presidents General, a pro 
tempore chairman shall be selected by the Association on nomina- 
tion, the Secretary putting the question. 











CONSTITUTION. 3 
ARTICLE VII. 
THE SECRETARY GENERAL. 


Section 1. The Secretary General shall be elected by the 
Executive Board. The term of his office shall not exceed three 
years, and he shall be eligible to re-election. He shall receive a 
suitable salary, and the term of his office and the amount of his 
compensation shall be fixed by the Executive Board. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary General shall be Secretary of the gen- 
eral meetings of the Association and of the Executive Board. He 
shall receive, and keep on record all matters pertaining to the As- 
sociation and shall perform such other duties as the Executive 
Board may determine. He shall make settlement with the Treasurer 
General for all receipts of his office at least once every month. He 
shall give bond for the faithful discharge of his duties. He shall 
have his records at the annual meeting and at the meetings of the 
Executive Board. 


ARTICLE VIII. 
THE TREASURER GENERAL. 


Section 1. The Treasurer General shall be the custodian of 
all moneys of the Association, except such funds as he may be 
directed by the Executive Board to hand over to the Trustees of 
the Association for investment. He shall pav all bills when certi- 
fied by the President General and Secretary General, acting with 
the authority of the Executive Board. He shall make annual re- 
port to the Executive Board, and shall give bond for the faithful 
discharge of his duties. 


ARTICLE IX. 
THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. 


Section 1. The Executive Board shall have the management 
of the affairs of the Association. It shall make arrangements for 
the meetings of the Association, which shall take place annually. 
It shall have power to make regulations concerning the writing, 
reading and publishing of the papers of the Association 
meetings. 





CONSTITUTION. 


Sec. 2. It shall have charge of the finances of the Association 
The expenses of the Association and the expenses of the depart- 
ments shall be paid from the Association’s treasury, under the 
direction and with the authorization of the Executive Board. 
No expense shall be incurred except as authorized by the Execu- 
tive Board. 


Sec. 3. It shall have power to regulate admission into the 
Association, to fix membership fees and to provide means for car- 
rying on the work of the Association. 


Sec. 4. It shall have power to create Trustees to hold the 
funds of the Association. It shall have power to form commit- 
tees of its own members to facilitate the discharge of its work. 
It shall audit the accounts of the Secretary General, and of the 
Treasurer General. It shall have power to interpret the Constitu- 
tion and regulations of the Association, and in matters of dispute 
its decisions shall be final. It shall have power to fill all vacancies 
occurring among its members. 


Sec. 5. The Executive Board shall hold at least one meeting 
each vear. 


ARTICLE X. 


MEMBERSHIP. 


Section 1. Any one who is desirous of promoting the objects 
of this Association may be admitted to membership on payment 
of membership fee. The payment of annual fee entitles the mem- 
ber to vote in meetings of this Association, and to a copy of the 
publications of the Association issued after admission into the 
Association. The right to vote in department meetings is deter- 
mined by the regulations of the several departments. 


ARTICLE XI. ° 


MEETINGS. 


Section 1. Meetings of the Association shall be held at such 
time and place as may be determined by the Executive Board of 
the Association. 





CONSTITUTION. 
ARTICLE XII. 


AMENDMENTS. 


Section 1. This Constitution may be amended by a two-thirds 
vote of the members present at an annual meeting, provided that 
such amendment has been approved by the Executive Board and 
proposed to the members at a general meeting one year before. 


ARTICLE XIII. 
BY-LAWS. 


Section 1. By-laws not inconsistent with this Constitution 
may be adcpted at the annual meeting by a majority vote of the 
members present and voting; but no by-law shall be adopted on 
the same day on which it is pronosed. 


BY-LAWS. 


1. The Executive Board shall have power to fix its own quorum, 
which shall not be less than one-third of its body. 





INTRODUCTION 


“7 “He SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CATHOLIC Epuca- 

| TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED States was held at 
Detroit, Mich., on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 
July 4, 5, 6, 7, 1910. The sessions were well attended, and the 
general success of the convention was greater than that of any 
previous meeting of the Association. 

The convention was honored in a signal way by the presence 
of His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, Most Rev. Diomede 
Falconio, D. D., and by the reading of an Apostolic Letter from 
His Holiness, Pope Pius X. The importance of the work of 
Catholic education in the American Republic was brought before 
the minds of all who attended the seventh annual convention in 


an impressive manner. 


The educational conditions of the country are constantly un- 


dergoing change, and our Catholic educational work is affected 


to.a greater or less extent by these changes. It is necessary for us 


to understand the various problems that confront us, in order 
that we may be able to provide properly for our children and 
eare for our interests. 

The papers read at the Detroit Convention dealt principally 
with subjects of a practical nature. The Association is doing 
much by its annual meetings to direct the attention of all Catho- 


lic educators to their common interests. 








MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD 


WasuHINGTON, D. C., NoveEMBER 10, 1909. 


A meeting of the Executive Board was held at the Catholic 
University of America, and was called to order by President 
General Rt. Rev. T. J. Shahan, D. D., at 10 a. m. The follow- 
ing members were present: Rt. Rev. T. J. Shahan, D. D.,; 
Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C.; Rev. Walter J. Shanley, 
LL. D.; Very Rev. H. T. Drumgyoole, D. D.; Rev. F. W. How- 
ard, LL. D.; Rev. F. T. Moran, D. D.; Rev. C. B. Moulinier, 
S. J.; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., LL. D.; Very Rev. J. A. 
Connolly, V. G.; Very Rev. F. P. Havey, S. S., D. D.; Very Rev. 
E. R. Dyer, S. S., D. D.; Very Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B.; 
Brother John Waldron, S. M. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The Secretary reported that the papers read at the Boston 
meeting were printed, and that the annual volume would be 
ready for distribution in November. He stated that many favor- 
able letters had been received from the Rt. Revs Bishops of the 
country in regard to the work of the Association. He gave an 
account of the preparations that were in progress for the De- 
troit meeting. The report of the Secretary was accepted. 

The Treasurer General reported that the financial condition of 
the Association was improving, and that there was enough money 
on hand to pay all bills that would be presented before the next 
meeting. The report was approved. 

The Publication Committee recommended that the list of books 
prepared by the Library Committee of the. School Department 
be printed as the February Bulletin, and that the August Bulle- 
tin contain a list of members of the Association, and be made a 
yearbook of the organization. The report was accepted, and the 
recommendations were adopted. 

A general discussion of the program for the next annual meet- 
ing was held, and there was an exchange of opinion on impor- 
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tant problems of Catholic education. It was decided to hold a 
convention of three days, and to follow the experience of the past 
in making the arrangements. The topics proposed were, “The 
Pastor and Education,” and “The Character of Secondary Edu- 
cation.” The topic for the public meeting was not selected. 

The President General called Very Rev. J. A. Burns, C. S. C., 
to the chair. 

The Committee on Program was authorized to make all neces- 
sary arrangements in regard to papers and speakers for the gen- 
eral meeting of the next convention. On motion, duly seconded 
and carried, Dr. Burns was elected a member of the Committee 
on Program. 

The Committee on High Schools was authorized to arrange the 
program for the first evening of the convention. The Board di- 
rected that the nominating committee, to be appointed at the next 
annual meeting, should decide the order of precedence of the 
Vice Presidents General to be elected, without reference to the 
departments from which they were to be selected. 

A recess was taken until 2:30 p. m. On reconvening, the 
President General in the chair, a short discussion was held on the 
work of the High School Committee. No action was taken. 

The Secretary was directed to express to the President and 
Faculty of Mt.’St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg, the sincere and 
deep regret felt on account of the death of Rev. E. F. X. Mc- 
Sweeney, D. D., who had always taken an important and help- 
ful part in the work of the Catholic Educational Association. 


The meeting adjourned to meet at 3 p. m., July 4, 1910, in 
Detroit. 


Detroit, Micu., July 4, 1910. 


A meeting of the Executive Board was held at the Hotel Pont- 
chartrain at 3 p. m. The following members were present: Rt. 
Rev. T. J. Shahan, D. D.; Rev. W. J. Shanley, LL. D.; Rev. 
F. W. Howard, LL. D.; Rev. F. T. Moran, D. D.; Very Rev. 
F. P. Havey, S. S., D. D.; Very Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B.; 
Rev. C. B. Moulinier, S. J.; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp. 
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LL. D.; Rev. P. R. McDevitt; Very Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G.; 
3rother John Waldron, S. M. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and approved. 

The Secretary read his report to the Executive Board, and it 
was accepted. 

The Treasurer General presented his printed report, and gave a 
statement of the financial condition and prospects of the Asso- 
ciation. An auditing committee, consisting of Very Rev. J. A. 
Connolly, V. G., Very Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B. and Brother 
John Waldron, was appointed. A recess was taken at this point 
to permit of some informal discussion on matters of interest to 
the Association. On re-convening the Committee reported as fol- 
lows: “The undersigned Committee, appointed to examine the 
receipts and vouchers of the Treasurer General, beg leave to re- 
port: We have compared same with his books and find his re- 
port to be correct. “Signed. WALTER STEHLE, O. S. B., 

“J. A. Connotty, V. G., 
“JoHn A. Watpron, S. M.” 


This report was accepted, and the report of the Treasurer Gen- 
eral was approved. 

The Committee on Program reported that the details had 
been arranged and the program as printed was adopted as the 
official program of the convention. 

In accordance with the annual custom, it was ordered that a 
cablegram be sent on behalf of the Association to the Holy 
Father. 

The Executive Board recommended to the Association that a 
committee on nominations and a committee on resolutions of the 
Association be appointed by the President General. 

It was decided to hold a meeting of the Executive Board on 
Tuesday evening to consider problems of organization in Catho- 
lic educational work, leaving it to the discretion of the chair- 
man to invite other educators to attend the meeting. It was also de- 
cided to refer to the Executive Board of the School Department 
the recommendation in regard to the formation of a section or a 
committee for the study and the teaching of Christian Doctrine. 


After informal discussion, the meeting adjourned. * 
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Detroit CoLLece, Detroit, Micu., July 5, 1910. 


A meeting of the Executive Board was held at Detroit Col- 
lege at 8 p. m. The meeting was called to hear the report of the 
Committee on Secondary Education and to discuss the present 
condition of education in the United States. The President 
General opened the meeting, and announced the presence of a 
number of educators who had been invited by him in pursuance 
of the direction of the resolution of the Board. Very Rev: James 
A. Burns, C. S. C.,-was called to the chair to make the report 
of the Committee and to conduct the discussion. After an ex- 
tended and informal conference, the recommendation was made 
that arrangements be made for a meeting in November to con- 
tinue the study of the subject, and that, if feasible, some one be 
selected to prepare a report. 

The President General placed this recommendation before the 
Board, and it was unanimously adopted. 


Derroit, Micu., JuLy 7, 1910. 

A meeting of the Executive Board was held at the Hotel Pont- 
chartrain at 3 p.m. The following members were present: Rt. 
Rev. Mgr. T. J. Shahan, D. D.; Rev. Walter Shanley, LL. D.; 
Rev. F. W. Howard, LL. D.; Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D.; 
Very Rev. E. J. Walsh, C. M.; Very Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. 
B.; Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., LL. D.; Rev. Charles 
Macksey, S. J.; Rev. James J. Dean, O. S. A.; Rev. Joseph F. 
Smith; Very Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G.; Brother John Wal- 
dron, S. M. P 

The minutes of the previous meetings were read and ap- 
proved. The President General announced that the Secretary 
Geueral’s term of office had now expired, and that the first busi- 
ness was the election of a Secretary General. It was moved and 
seconded that Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D., be re-elected for 
a term of three years, with an annual allowance for salary of fif- 
teen hundred dollars, and that a ballot of the Board he cast for 
him. The motion was carried. 
~ The President General was authorized to appoint a Committee 
on Finance and Membership. The following members were ap- 
pointed: Rt. Rev. Mgr. T. J. Shahan, D..D.; Very Rev. M. A. 
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Hehir, C. S. Sp., LL. D.; Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D. The 
President General was authorized to appoint a Committee on 
Publication. The following members were appointed: Rt. Rev. 
Mgr. T. J. Shahan, D. D.; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C.; 
Rev. Charles Macksey, S. J.; Rev. James J. Dean, O. S. A.; 
Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL. D. 

It was left to the discretion of the Publication Committee to 
provide for the suitable distribution of the list of Catholic books 
to be published. 

It was decided to postpone the fixing of the date for holding 
the next annual meeting until the next meeting of the Executive 
Board. 

Invitations to hold the next annual meeting were received 
from St. Louis, Atlantic City, Pittsburg and Buffalo. 

The members expressed a preference for Chicago as the place © 
for holding the eighth annual meeting, and the matter was left 
in the hands of the President General, with a request to report 


at the next meeting of the Board. 


It was voted to hold the next meeting of the Executive 
Board at the Catholic University of America on Wednesday, 
November 9, at 10 a. m. The meeting then adjourned. 


Francis W. Howarp, Secretary. 





FINANCIAL REPORT 
OF 


The Catholic Educational Association 


TREASURER GENERAL’S REPORT. 


Cleveland, Ohio. July 1, 1910. 


Receipts. 
To Cash— 


Balance on hand 

Received 

Received per Secretary 
Received per Secretary 
Received per Secretary General 
Received per Secretary General 
Received per Secretary General 


Received per Secretary General 
Received per Secretary General 
Received per Secretary General 
Received per Secretary General 
Received per Secretary General 
Received per Secretary General 
Received per Secretary General 


Total cash received 


Expenditures. 
By Cash— 


Order No. 1. Secretary General’s salary: 
Debt carried forward 
Order No. 2. Berlin Printing Co.: 
Financial Reports 
Convention Programs 
Order No. 3. M. S. Hardie: 
Register, College Department 
Order No. 4. Central Ohio Paper Co., envelopes 
Order No. 5. Cable to the Holy Father 
Order No. 6. Carriage at Convention 
Order No. 7. Express charges for Secretary General 
Order No. 8. Office supplies 
Order No. 9. Postage 
Order No. 
Order No. 11. Columbus Printing Co.: 
Printing and stationery 
Order No. 12. Postage 
Order No. 18. F. Daus Duplicator Co.: 
Roll of negative paper 
Order No. 14. Central Ohio Paper Co., 21 M. envelopes 
Order No. 15. Berlin Printing Co.: 
20,000 Bulletins, No. 4 
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Sept. 10. Order No. 16. Salary, Secretary General 
Nov. 5. Order No. 17. Salary, Secretary General 
Nov. 27. Order No. 18. Stenographers: 
COmPen te, TIS Gi Mids c ce cinsawanccdindéuccdccdnecdaiaansde 
Nov. 27. Oseder No. 19. Salary, Secretary Getierala. ic icccicccscccccsccqceasccceccvccacccess 


1910. 
Jan. 4. Order No. 20. Berlin Printing Co.: 
Annual Reports 
Feb. Order No. 21. Central Ohio Paper Co.: 
Patent clasp envelopes 
Order No. 22. Central Ohio Paper Co.: 
Clasp envelopes 
Order No. 23. Postage, as per itemized bill 
Order No. 24. The Stoneman Press Co.: 
8000 copies Bulletin, No. 
Order No. 25. Deposit for mailing 
Stamps 
Order No. 26. Columbus Printing Co.: 
160 circular letters 1 50 
Chet NG. 27... Balavy,. Seeretare Generals occcccccccncccssccissscsnecscccadeecceas 500 00 
Order No. 28. Postage, envelopes, : 66 44 
Order No. 29. Telegram, May 14 5 
Order No. 30. M. H. Wiltzius: 
Three copies Catholic Directory 4 50 
Order No. 31. F. Daus Duplicator Co., negative paper 2 67 
Order No. 32. Expressage 


s 


Total cash expended $2746 42 


2lgseseee 


SUMMARY. 


July 1, 1910. Total receipts to date $4939 69 
July 1, 1910. Bills paid as per orders, and vouchers attached 


Ss 


Cash on hand in treasury $2192 27 


FRANCIS T. MORAN, 
Treasurer General. 
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ASSOCIATION. 


The following itemized statement shows the money that has been 
received by the Secretary General and turned over to the Treasurer 
General of the Association: 


1909. 


uly 
uly 
uly 
July 
July 
uly 


. Fordham Univ., 
. Manhattan College, 
. Rock Hill Col., 
a sante Clara C 


. Cash 


s St Norbert’s C., 
; St. 


1 
1 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 
6. 
6. 
6. R 
6. 
6. § 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
6. 
ae 
G 
(f 
a 
8. 
8. 
8. 
8. 
2. 
8. 
8. 
8 
9. 


hand 

eecces, All H. — 
Sylvester, St. 
Freeport, Ill 

Rey. Cipin, Kelln’v’le, Wis. 
Rev. i A. Conlan, Meriden, Ct. 
Report (Mr. P. L. Caillouet).. 
ev. G. Wilhelm, Plant’lle, Tex. 
Mr. H. Decelles, Grosv’dale, Ct. 
Sr. M. Scholastica, St. Agnes 
ae .. Bridgeport, Conn 

St. M. Ac., Pr. du Chien, Wis. 
Rev. Ad + i Kean, Buffalo 
on Peter O’Malley, Dubuque 


Cas 
V. ” R. J. Meyer, S. J., St. 


Louis 

Rev. }: . Ryan, Hartford 
Rev. J. J. Vogel, Sagi’w, Mich. 
ae of St. Jos., Charl’n, Mass. 
ev. at M. Feldmann, Cincin.. 
Srs. H. M., Susquehanna, Pa. 
; Mare Philip, Jersey City... 
Sr. M. M., 239 Garfield B., Chic. 
. Mary Clare, 53d St., Chic.. 
. Lawrence Acad., New York 
r. M. Herman, St. Fran., Wis. 
- M. Yhecla, St. Fran., Wis.. 
. M. Celestine. St. Fran., Wis. 
Sr. M. Alphonsa, St. F., Wis 
Srs. of St. manag Milwaukee. 
St. Francis Conv., F., Wis. 
Sr. Marie, N. S., oak Gl Ky. 
Rev. P. Supple, D. D., Rox- 
bury, late Se ae eae te OR 
Rev. J. O’Doherty, P. R., Hav- 
erhill, Mass. 

> J. McGarry, D. C. L., 


Sr. 
Sr. M. 
ge eg 


4 . Stanton, St’n, Mass. 
Rev. B. Moeller, Cincinnati.... 
Sr. M. Clarissa, I. N. D., Balt. 
Rev. R. G. Connor, Glen’le, O. 
Srs. of Charity, Glendale, O... 
Srs. Div. Prov., Newport, Ky.. 
Mt. St. Mary, Cherokee, Ia.... 
Bro. Wm. Dapper, o-oo 
~ M ——. oO » Cald- 


Oo. S. 

M. Emily St. Cath. Ac., Ra 
M. Caecilia, St. Cath. Ac., Rac. 
Rev. Broderick, Hartford. 


; Marist College, Atlanta, Ga.. 


Rev. Theo. Rohner, Milwaukee 
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July 
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July 
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July 


July 


July 
July 


July 
July 
July 
July 
July 


1 
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13. 
12. 
2, Rev. A. A. Schuette, C. PP. S., 


12.8 
2... SF: Ss 


1 


1 


1 


31, Mr. 


9: 
0. 


0. 


0. 


9 


9 


4 
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De 


. Rev. A. Lammel, 
7. Srs. of N. D., 


9. Sr. Jeanette, oa 2 
20. Rev. 
. Sr. 


Kuebler, Shelby, O. 
Freeman St., Cin.. 
ips Caldwell, Bay City, 


Rev. re Roth, Cumb’d, Md. 
Sr. Josephine, Milwaukee.. 
Rev. Fr. Filibert, O.F.M., Cin. 
mee, P17. Sloan, Syracuse..... 


Rev. J. F. 

Srs. of M., 

Rev. 
Mich. 


Carthagena, 
r. M. Victorine, Honore St., 


G apenge 
. J. A., Wash., Ga. 
Srs, aH ow Elmwood Pl, O. 
Rev. D. M. Halpin, Eaton, O.. 
Rev. Wm. Fitzgerald, Nauga- 


tuck, Conn. 

New York.. 
W. Lynn, Mass. 
Caledo- 


’. S., Milwauk. 
Fagan, Milwaukee. 
Mt. St. Mary’s 
Cherles, Ill.... 


Geo. Regenfuss, 


nia, Wis 


Thes. 
Philomena, 
Academy, St. 


2. Rey. T. emer St. Martin’s, ©; 


. M. Mechtilde, S 


< OESs OF 
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> Mother M. 


. Conv. o 
. Conv. 
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.C. 6M, 
~ C.- OF M. 
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« ete. Jk DN. D., ‘Sprinafieid, nay 
+ Ks wits ES Our Lady of 


Ae: Columbus 
oseph, “Dominican Col., 
afael, 


Sr. M. 
San 


. Mrs. Thos. M. Holdin, Newton 


—, 
» Holyoke, Mass.. 
Agnes Conv., 
Arlington, Mass. <.ccvscscvses 
V. Rev. Jos. Glass, C. M., D. 
D., Los Angel es 
E: ag 3 


Center, 


Rev. F. V. O’Connell, 
Genevieve, St. 
Conv., Cambridge, Mass...... 
C. of M., Bathhurst, Australia. 
f M., Orange, Australia. 
of M., Carcoar, Australia 
Torbes, Australia 
Dubbs, Australia. 
Wellington, Australia 
Narromine, hee 
Man., N. 


our- 


= a Brooklyn. 


Th. A; Grimley, 


Jewett 
City, Conn. 


CONVENTION RECEIPTS. 
1909, 


New York.. 
New York 
Ellicott C., Md. 
Sinsinawa,. Wis. 
Philadelphia. 
De Pere, Wis. 
Patrick’s College, Columbus 


Joseph’s y.* a 


6. St. Stanislaus College, won sa 
6. Acad. of Assumption, —— ey 
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Mass.. 
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Haverhill, Mass. 
s - the S., Shepard, - 


uly 16. St. Xavier’s Acad., Prov., &.. I. 
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July 
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Tuly 
July 
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16. 


16. 
16. 
16. 
16. 
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16. 
16. 
16. 


16. 
16. 
16. 


16. 


. Bro. Phillip, St. M. Sch., 
3. Bro. Rudolph Xav., E. 
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Acad. of Srs. of St. 
Springfield, Mass. 
V. Rev. E. R. Dyer, S.S., D.D., 
Baltimore 

Miss Mae L. Hamilton, Omaha 

Miss S. M. Hamilton, Omaha. 

Rev. G. A. Metzger, Brooklyn. 

Rt. Rev. Jos. Anderson, V. G., 
Dorchester 

Miss Mary Amrhein, Boston... 

Rev. F. Bradley, Fall R., Mass. 

Mrs. Met. C. Brauley, Roxbury 

Bro. Abdas, Philadelphia 

Bro. Albert, S. M., Ferg’n, Mo. 

Bro. Cyril Xav., E. Boston.... 

Bro. D. Joseph, F. S. C 
cantico Hills, N. 

Bro. Eliphus, Scranton 

Bro. E. Victor, F. S. 

Bro. George, S. M 

Bro. Gerald Xav., ae. N. H. 

Bro. Ignatius, St. M. S., Norf’k 

Bro. James Xav., Louisville... 

Bro. Jerome, Lawrence, Mass. 

Bro. John A. Waldron, S. M., 
Ferguson, Mo. 

Bro. Jos. H. Fink, Man., Can. 

Bro. Jos. Muehlbeck, Baltimore 

Bro. Lewis H. Bornhorn, S. M., 
Brooklyn 

Bro. Linus, St. John’s 
School, Danvers 

3ro. Marcellus, Richmond, a 

Osmond Lowell, 


Joseph, 


Phila. 
Soston. 
3ro. Thomas, St. John’s School, 
Worcester 


. Bro. Walter Xav., Baltimore.... 
eo William, 


Baltimore 
Bro. Wm. Dapper, St. Barbara’s 
* School, Brooklyn 


6. Rev. James Bucholz, oO. 


Belmont, N 


Y De. F.. 5: Barnes, C’b’ ge, Mass. 
Ss. ¢. 


. Rev. J. A. 


3urns, C, 
Brookland, D. 

Irs. K. Murtagh 
Boston 


. Mr. N. P. Callahan, 

. Rev. J. Canarie, Haverhill 

. Rev. J. A. Carey, Portland, Me. 
. Mrs. Mgt. J. Collins, Boston. 


. Rev. W. 
. Ree, J. F. 


. Rev. A. T. Connolly, 


H. Condon, Montreal. 
Conlin, Chicopee, 
Mass. 

Boston.. 


. Miss E, A. Cotter, var 
. Rev. M. - Cotter, S. 


oe p. Crane, St. Louis.. 


. Mr. J. W. Crosby, Chicago.. 
i. Rev. A. ch oon Mass. 


. Rev. W. T. 
. Rev. A. Doherty, 


Deasy, Randolph, 
Mass. 
3oston 


. Dom. Fathers, Lampasas, Tex.. 
. Dom. Sisters, New F 
5. Rev. J. J. Donnelly, Fitchburg 


. Miss M. os Donahoe, Dorches- 


ter, Ma 


. Mr. 
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16. 
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Mrs. E. F. 

Rev. J. 
Wing, Minn. 

Rev. Bs F. Gibbons, Attica, 


Gallagher, Boston.. 
Gaughran, Re 


N.Y. 

Rev. P. S. Gilmore, Buffalo.... 

Rev. T. F. Gregg, N. Y 

Rev. F. J. Halloran, Dorchester 

Rev. J. S. Hannan, Circleville, O. 

Miss Alice B. Hennessy, Dor- 
chester 

Holy ‘Names of Jesus and Mary, 
Detroit 

Miss K. J. Keefe, Dorchester... 

Rev. W. A. Keefe, Norwich, Ct. 

Rt. Rev. J. J. Keogh, 

Rev. M. P. Kinkead, 
town, 

Rev. S. Klopfer, St. Fran. Wis. 

Rev. A. Lafontaine, Ft. 


Wayne 
Miss Annie * - _ Larki in, West- 
chester, N. 
M1. Thos. B. BT Be ¥; 
Mrs. M. Lloyd, Roxbury, 
Mass. 


Youngs- 


July16. Miss K. 
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July 
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16. 
16. 
16. 
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Mass. 

Rev. P. J. M. McCormack, Bos- 
ton 

Rev. P. J. McCormick, Hartf’rd 

Rev. P. McDevitt, Phila..... 

Rev. E. McSweeney, Emmits- 
burg, Md. 

Miss M. E. Mahoney, Roxbury 
Rev. P. Masterson, W. Lynn, 
Mass. 

Mother Aloysia... Imm. 
Church, Baltic, C 

Mother Amadeus, St. 
Mission, Mt. Angela, } 

Mother Ethelburga, Conv. 
H. Child J. N.Y. 

Mother Ernestina, St. 
Taunton, Mass. 


Conc. 


§. Mother Mrgt. Mary, St. 


6. Mother M. 
. Mother M. 


Conv., Deering, Me 

Donata, N. 

bridge, Mass. 

Fidelis, 
Mercy, Manchester., 

Mother M. Kevin, 
Mass. 


. Mother M. Louise, Winst’d, 
§. Mother M. Paul, Conv. FH. C. 


*J., Sharon Hill, 


. Mother M. of Providence, Holy- 


. Mother 
. Mother’ St. 


oke, Mass 

Mechtilde, St. Law- 
PEONis coin cdewsdauvtcaes 
Elizabeth, St. Pe- 
ter’s Mis., Mt. Angela, Mont. 


rence, 


. Mother S. Margaret, Conv. No- 


tre Dame, Waterbury, Ct.... 


. Mother Soline, Pawt’ck’t, R.,I. 


6. Mother 


Teresa, Dorchester, 


Mass. 


6. Rev. J. J. Murphy, Peabody, 


Mass. 


§. Miss H. Mylott, Rutland, Vt... 
5. Rev. J. F. Newcomb, Wheeling, 


W. Va. 


6. Rev. T. 


stone, N. 
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. Rev. Phillip O’Donnell, Boston 

. Rev. David O’Meara, Cinti 

. Hon. Jos. Pelltier, Roxbury.. 

. St. John’s School, Stanford, Ct. 

13 Jos. School, Roxbury, Mass. 

a iC. $i. Schmiz, Cambridge, 
2 

. Rev. J. Schuetz, N. 


16. Sr. Agnes Maria, Newton Mass. 


Sr. Albertus, School, 
Providence 
. Sr. Alphonsine, 
School, Pittsburg 
. Sr. Amicitus, Hartford, Conn.. 
. Sr. Angela, 37th St., Chicago.. 
. Sr. Anne Marie, Biddeford, Me. 
Sr. Anthony, St. Xavier Acad., 
Providence 
. Sr. Assissium, New Britain, Ct. 
. Sr. Bernadetta, Charl’st’n, Mass. 
. Sr. Calix, H. S., Amesbury, 
Mass. 
. Sr. Casimir, New Haven, Ct... 
. Sr. Celestine, St. 
School, Cohoes, N. Y 
its Clana, ‘Sytacnke...; 250550000 
. Sr. Clementine, Lowell, Mass.. 
. Sr. Cletus, St. Jos. Conv., New 
Bedford, DR recia isin en cuiaa eco 
. Sr. De Chantal, Putnam, Ct.... 
. Str. Dominic, Blauvelt, C 
. Sr. Dorothea, Memphis, Tenn.. 
. Sr. Fidelis, St. M. Sem., Provi. 
. Sr. Fran. Marie, Trenton, N. J. 
. Sr. Georgiana, Roxbury 
. Sr. Jos. Marie, Lynn, Mass.. 


Tyler 


16. Sr. Marguerita, St. Pat. School, 


Norwich, Mass 
. Sr. Maria banticts, St. J. Conv., 
oxbury 
ey " hinan, St. Vin. Asy- 
"hom 3oston 
. Sr. M. Agnes, Col. of St. Eliz., 
Conv. Sta. . 
lice, 
Nashua, N. 
Sr. Antenia, Albany 
s M. Carmel, Wilkesbarre.... 
. M. Celes., Vall’y Falls, R. I. 
. M. Clare, Baden, 
. M. Clotilde, Portland, — 
M. Domitilla, S 
E. Cambridge, M 
. M. Dosithea, S. 
A. iy ridge 
M. Estelle, G. S. C., Bidde- 
“iord, Me. 
. Be. Eugenia, Salem, Mass.. 
M Eulalia, C. of M., Wil- 
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. Sr. M. Evangelist, Rock Col., 
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16. Sr. M. Gerald, Hartford 
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Sr. M. Linus, St. Pat. School, 
Fall River, Mass. 
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. Rev. Dr. 


. Ursuline Srs., 


Sr. M. Loretta, Wilkesbarre... 
Sr. M. Loretto, St. Jos. Acad., 
se , 
M. Lo 
wee: <et, 
Sr. M. 38, Bridgeport, Ct. 
Sr. M. Paula, Ac. of S. : 
Buffalo 
Sr. M. Regina, Danbury, Ct.... 
Sr. M. S. Romuald, A’g’sta, Me. 
ei hig "i Leopold, Manches- 


H 
Sr “M. Nt. Tim., Westbr’k, Me. 
Sr. M. Thomas, Ch’ rl’st’n, Mass. 
Sr. M. Umiliana, St. An. Conv., 
Ursula, St. 


Boston 
Ss M. M. Acad., 
Cpsrestess, Ns >. 
Sr. M. Vin. de Paul, Wilksbrre. 
Jos. Acad., 
Deering, Me 


Sr. M. Xaveria, Conv. F. C. J., 
Gilbertsville, Mass............ 


. Sr. Odelia, Srs. of St. J., Troy, 
Ne Ye 


Se, Marion, O 

Sr. Rosalie, = 3 Chas. S., Woon- 
socket, R. 

Sr. Rose, S., Albany.... 

Sr. St. Al’x’nd’ r, Nashua, N. H. 

Sr. St. Andrew, Holy Cross 
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Sr. St. —_ of Tours, Conv. 
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"Marie, St. 
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. Sr. Suso, St. pwortiere 5S... ¥. 


Sr. Teresa Gertrude, S. H. S., 
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Mass. 


if sie a “Ch rity, Lawrence, Mass. 
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N. D., Lowell, Mass... 
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of N. D., Woburn, Mass.. 
of N. D., Worcester, naa 
of Prov., Holyoke, Mass.. 
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. Rev. J. F. Smith, New York. 
, Rev. GC. A. Sullivan, Whitins- 
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Sullivan, Boston 

. Miss M. C. Sullivan, Boston... 
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1909. ‘ 
Sept. 25. Rev. J. F. Brummer, Green- 
MOE crak ncn Cea wenalaniove’e 
Sept. 25. Rev. W. L. Shea, St. Louis.. 
Sept. 25. Rev. F. Kessing, Cincinnati. 
Sept. 25. Rt. Rev. H. J. Alerding, D dD. 
Ft. Wayne (donation)........ 
Sept. 27. Most Rev. J. J. Glennon, D. D. 
Sept. 27. Rt, Rev. F. Eis, D. D., Mar- 
MID ica cctinmainncsnsotu ects nc's 
Sept. 27. Rt. Rev. G. A. Guertin, D. D., 
PORMOROM AE os citccsvccce saa cus 
Sept. 25 Rt. Rev. M. Harkins, Prov. 
Sept. 27. La Salle Acad., Providence..... 
Sept. 27. Tyler School, Providence....... 
Sept. 27. Rt. Rev. J. Fox, BD. ’ 
Te eA Si5éciace's'e:sapwiem sire 
Sept. 27. — i ‘Wm. H. O’Connell, 
Sept. 27. Rt. Rev. P. J. Donahue, D. D., 
PURO. 5 wikivsisivndiessias scien ses 
Sept. 27. Sr. M. Gemecie, St. Mary’s Sch., 
Anderson, eee ek eet 
Sept. 28. Rev. C. H. Notheis, C. PP. S., 
PR MOCOVEUE: Ov ic sicdicnsiscines 
Sept. 28. Rt. Rev. R. Canevin, D. D., 
hay sg Gonation) . ..04050.. 
Sept. 29. R 3 Forde, Greenville, 
Sept. 29. me (Srs. of M., Ansonia).. 
Sept. 29. Rt. Rev. Heslin, D. D., 
Natchez (donation) ........... 
Sept. 29. Most Rev. J. H. Blenk, D. D., 
New Orleans (donation)..,... 
Sept. 30. Report (Conv. of Holy Family) 
Oct. 1. Rt. Rev. P. J. Garrigan, D. D., 
Sioux City mem Nialiemalsion weatnie.s 
Oct. 1. Rt. Rey. J. “<< McFaul, D. D., 
ES eet Speen ener Ome 
Oct. 1. Most Rev. J. J. Keane, D. D., 
PNT Niisig ccia.t ore pintwine.s cisibiste (oe 
Oct. 1. Rev. A. B. Salick, Milwaukee... 
Oct. 2. Bro. E. John, Philadelphia..... 
Oct. 4. gg ol RS ee 
Oct. 6. S. Srs. D., Applecreek, Mo. 
Oct.. 6. Rev. I. Mi. Ahmann, Cov’ngton 
Oct. 6. Repest (Srs. of M., Norwalk).. 
Oct. 6. Rt. D. J. O” Connell, D-D., 
Sax "Hrendiaco (donation) fe 
Oct. 7. Rev. W. A. Kane, Cleveland... 
Oct. 11. Reports (Bro. Philip) Mectaciioasae 
Re ee 
Oct. 12. Rev. G. V. Leahy (donation).. 
Oct. 14. Rev. J. B. Parent, Lynn 
Oct. 15. Bro. Edward, La 
Cumberland ...... 
Oct. 18. Rev. B. Dieringer, St. Fran 
Tt ere 
Oct. 21. Report (Sr. Chantal) 
Oct. 21. Rev. Leo Strauss, Detroit 
Oct. 23. Sr. Vincent Marie, St. Vin 
cent’s Acad., Helena.......... 
Oct. 23. Bro. Alphonsus, Chicago....... 
Oct.. 2%. Rt. Rey. T. J. Conaty, D. D., 
Los Angeles (donation)....... 
Oct. 28. V. Rev. J. F. Schoenhoeft, V. 
Rateg COMCMIEL, oso sk.ck sc cn p's 
Oct. 28. Ursuline Srs., Perryville, Mo.. 
Oct. 28. Ursuline Srs., De Soto, Mo.... 
Oct. 28. Ursuline Srs., Bonneterre, Mo. 
Oet. 28. Ursuline Srs., Festus, Mo...... 
Oct. 28. Sr. on Evangeline, Villa Ridge, 
Oct. 28. PP ay Js x: McMahon, St. Louis 
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2 00 
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5 00 
10 00 
1 00 


10 00 
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24. 
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hel 


ms 
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. Mother M. Coleta, 


. Ia Salette Acad., 
Ss 


iP 
cor. 
. Srs. of Notre Dame, 
ee Emery, 
Pic ke — (Mr. 
. 13. Rev 
;. 16. 


. Notre Dame Acad., Dayton..... 
. Miss Mary A. Jarrett, 


» Os. OF 


. Rt. Rev. J. 


. Report 
. Ursuline Srs., Jackson, Mo..... 


. Most Rev. L. 
M. 
F oe 


’ — 


po 





. Rt. Rev. J. J. Hennessy, 

Wichita 
Sr. M. Cecilia, Pittsburg....... 
St. Francis 


Farley, D. D. 
Covington... 
Mgr. J. Schrembs, 
Grand Rapids......... 
Theiss Aquinas, Conv. of 
H. Name of Mary, Montreal. 
St. Gabri- 
Prairie du Chien. 
St. poem's Com. 
Col., St. ‘Joseoli, rere 
M. Brown).. 
rs + Fn SS., D. D.., 
anna Re Pe Meena 
Rev. M. F. McAuliffe, Hartford 


ay. Ds, 


Conv., Dubuque 


Most Rev. J. M. 
(donation) 


+ 


el’s School, 


Phila... 
. Loretto Academy, St, Lowis.... 
. St. Joseph’s Acad., W. Park, O. 
charity, C. Breton, N. S. 
. Ursuline Acad., Arcadia, Mo... 


. Rt. Rev. J. F. Mooney, V. G., 


ew York 


. Bro. Jos. Schultz, Cincinnati... 
. Rev. 
. Sr. M. Gaudentia, St. Columba’s 


C. Wirtz, Springfield, O.. 


Conv., .Wewark, IN. Tecedsese. 
Schwebach, Dy. 2.» 
La Crosse 


. Marquette i, Milwaukee... 
. Rev. Theo. Van Rossum, 


a Se 
Cleveland 


3ro. Baldwin, New York....... 
A. Langwin, O. 
Dix MEMEO ¢ 6 caos one déawcs 
Ne Krams, 


WEN. ccataenctcterceccngt nana 
Rev. J. A. Cummiskey, Roches- 
ter, Minn. 
. Reports (St. 
Hyde Park) 
Rev. J. J. 


"Raphael’s School, 


Graham, Knoxville, 





Rev. T. J. Downey, Leav’worth 
Reports (Mr. A. Schmitt, oe 
ev. F. W. Schaeper, €2PP.S 
OGG DIG. ciccetkecsteresenis 
Reports (Rev. J. Connor, Eng.) 
Rev. R. F. Moore, LL.D., New 
ON, CORR, ac ccnsscdeccccss 


Srs. I. H. M., Philadelphia..... 
Theresa Renner, Roches- 


N. Y 
q Mother M. Magdalena, Felician 


Wether DICONOIE: . cates ndcccauncove 
Bro. ‘Eugene, Wheeling......... 
Srs. of St. Joseph, Philadélphia 


iG 00 
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2 00 
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1910. 
Feb. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 


rs 
ir) 


24. Bro. 


Se, M. 


. Mother 
. Sre M. pr ceres St. 


. Srs. of St. 
. Sisters of 


. Mother M. 
. Mother M. 
. Bro. Ping oo Xav., St. 


Ma 
; 9 J. A. 
Mi 
L tether M. 
. Srs. I. H. M., Mt. St. 
. Christian Bros. Col., 
. Mr, W. G. 
. Christian Bros., 
eS ae eh 
. Felician Srs. O. S. F., E. 
. Srs. of Precious 
. Srs. of Holy Cross, St. 
3. Srs. of Holy Cros, 
Lee eee Gs Be. 


. Srs. H. cm 


. Sra H.C. sy H. 
. Mt. St. 


. Bro. 


. Mother 
. Srs. of St. Jos., 
26. 
Feb. 26. Phila. Protectory, Pawling, Pa. 


FINANCIAL 


Amadeus, Ursuline 
Nuns, Middletown, N. J 


b ag M. Aquinata, Oe So ER, 


St. John’s Orph’ge, G. Rapi ds 
Antoinette, Nazareth 
Acad., Concordia. ..ccoccccssee 
Conv., Lafayette, Ind 


. Srs. of St. oo . Gallitzin 


Baden, F 
Joseph, Rutland, Vt. 
Mercy of Cresson, 
Cresson, Pa. 


Academy, 


i on St. — 
seph’s Acad., Greensburg, P 

E mmanuel, Mt. St. 
Mary’s Acad., Newburgh, N.Y. 
Paul’s 


Acad., Portsmouth, Va.....ees 


. Srs. of ‘Christian Charity, Potts- 


ville, Pa. 


7. Bro. Justin, Christian Brothers’ 


College, St. Lottig.....csccccses 


. St. John’s Prep Sch., Danvers, 


Se cccccccccccccccseccccccces 


Aloysia, Conv. O. 
L. of Angels, Glen Rid’le, Pa. 
Mary’s 
SCFENtOm .cccceccece 
Memphis. 
Smith, Philadelphia. 
_ Bernalillo, N. 
PAORIBO cccicvcteicdccnavatvesas 
SOStON.....00 


Seminary, 


B lood, Maria 


Stein, O. 


Fresno, Calc 
Holy Ros- 
W oodland, oo ae 
Cecilia’s Acad., 


tine School, 
ary Acad., 
Washington 


Alexandria, Va. 


Srs. H. C., hg 


rs. ‘s 
Salt take Ce cigevcanecces 
Utah 
Scholastica’s 
Atchison, KaAs.. <cccccdicanes 
James, St. John’s Sch., 
Gray Horse, Okla... .ccscceges 
St. Patrick’s Sch., Baltimore.. 
Austin, Normal  Inst., 
Ammendale 
om. Srs., Anaheims, Cal..... 
Victoria, Ursuline 
ERGISVING. caccvevniecs 
Nazareth Ac., 
Eee. GHOMEE acct cutnicsceccnxes 
Sr. Rosaia, O. D. D., St. Mi- 
chael’s Sch., Los Angeles.... 


den, 


Conv., 


2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 


2 00 
2 0 


2 00 
2 00 


2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 09 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2.00 
2 00 


2 00 
2 00 
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1910. 
Feb. 26. Im a Conv., Rochestér, 
Feb. 26. St. Agnes Inst., Rochester, 


3 St A ae 


Feb. 26. Nazareth Nor. Sch., Rochester 
Feb. 26. Holy Rosary Conv., Rochester 
Feb. 26. Srs. of St. Jos., Nazareth Con., 
WRORUONOE ca Sccnctnesacacese 
Feb. 28. St. Stanislaus Col., Bay St. 
Lows, Miss....ccccscccececece 
Feb. 28. Srs. of St. Jos., Vine St., Phila. 
Feb. 28. Dominican Srs., Portland, Ore. 
Mar. 1. Mother M. Olivia, Srs. St. 
ran., Oldenburg, Ind....... 
Mar. 1. a a Pa ae St. Eliz. Conv., 
Mar. 2. Meter "M. "Ghana Ursuline 
c., Wilmington, _ eee 
Mar. 2. Sr. M._ Tekla, St. Lawrence 
Sch., Lafayette, Ind......0... 
Mar. 2. St. Peter’s Sch., Richmond, Va. 
Mar. 2. Mother M. Fabian, Mt. St. 
Jos. Conv., Hartford......... 
Mar. 2. Reports (I. H. M. Con., Buff.) 
Mar. 4. Reports (Ursuline Ac., Clevel.) 
Mar. 4. Sr. M. Celestine, O. S. F., 
Rochester, Minn...........0-. 
Mar. 7. Srs. Holy Cross, N. D. Conv., 
: SS eee 
Mar. 7. Sr. Morinus, St. Pat. Sch., 
DRAVSUINS, . BGiincdccdvcsnccase 
Mar. 7. St. Nicholas Sch., Srs. Chris- 
tian Charity, Jersey Cie. oa: 
Mar. 8. Bro. Chas. Knebel, S. M., Erie 
Mar. 9. Rev. E. M. Hayes, Hartford... 
Mar. 9. Srs. of Poor Handmaids of J. 
eg OS ree 
Mar. 9. Srs. of Chris. Char. N. Y.... 
Mar. 9. Srs. Chris. Char., Phila........ 
Mar. 9 Nazareth Acad., BYiccsesccacsse 
Mar. 9. Sr. Marie, Nor. "Schi, Nazareth, 
Eile! dusswunnaveduegsateeasauads 
Mar. 9. Srs. Chris. Char., Reading, Pa. 
Mar. 10. Srs. Chris. Char., Balto........ 
Mar. 10. Srs. of Presentation, San Fran. 
Mar. 10. Mr. F. H. Vogel, Columbus. . 
Mar. 10. Srs. of Chris. Char., Detroit.. 
Mar. 14. Mother M. de Sales, St. Xavier 
PCR, CUMABO Coc nccsnccaccss 
Mar. 14. Conv. of Good re Phila. 
Mar. 14. Conv. Good Shepherd, Indus. 
Sens, DiiMacsdccacsenssscnace 
Mar. 14. Conv. Good Shepherd, Ger- 
mantown, _Phil@.....cccsccccce 
Mar. 14. Con. Good Shepherd, Scranton 
Mar. 14. Conv. Good Shepherd, Reading 
Mar. 14. Conv. Good Shepherd, Norris- 
COW «— ccdinccccccccccccenenacecs 
Mar. 14. Reports (Srs. St. Dominic, 
Bogrestown, : Ocviccccececcvcas 
Mar. 14. Reports (Mr. J. J. Gallivan).. 
Mar. 14. Mr. Louis Merkel, Cinti....... 
Mar. 16. Srs. Chris. Char., New Ulm, 
WHIMS |. davéccaceudsdensiacddews 
Mar. 16. eg Chris. Char., Chicago..... 
Mar. 17. Srs. Chris. Char., Le Mars, Ia. 
Mar. 17 Sr. M. Irene, O. S. F., Scher- 
GIRS {Bie deen saccngdeséends 
Mar. 19. Mother _M. Florence, Srs. Di- 
vine Prov., San Antonio..... 
Mar. 19. —- Srs., Mt. Angel, 
Mar. 19. Mr. Louis Merkel, Cinti...... ‘ 


2 Ou 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
5 00 
6 00 
2 00 
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22 CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 
1910. 1910. 
Mar. tial" Sancta Scholastica, Du- wi Apr. 20. Rev. — Suppan, New Lexing- 
MED ovcesicncccccccescoccccesos ton, lo Cece cccccccccccccccccce 
Mar. 19. Inst. S. Heart, Duluth......... 200 Apr. 20. Benedictine Srs., Allegheny, 
Mar. 20. Sr, ht Acadia, the Albertinum — DG. wcateisietaccsansdteceeoesss 2 00 
J Ee eae Ane: 0biGea StF , St. Mz i 
Mar. 21. Rev. J; * oe na Anti- 2 00 a p BR Fy be a 2 00 
gonish, BURA: Vrorlonssne tua P : oD: aan 2 : 
Matt es ences SO aE Te Bee 
PEI, «6s sarevensceesnesecssses e 
Mar. 25. me I. H. M., Phila........... 2 00 iia te ag Herd nodion 10 00 
Mar. 25. S Mary’ s Ac. *y Monroe, Mich. 5 00 Apr. 30. Rev. P. Schnetzer, Boerne, 
Mar. 26. Sts ~~ F owen - A aaa $00 Tex. 2 00 
Oh. Duncan, ~NeDiecccccccee BOD ke en wt Ota, tor sseretaee seesconesnnns.s 
Mine. 0 Benevts (ine. }. Weldreo).... B6e DP Ses, He Siece, O Bey 
Mar. 29. Ses. St. Prneis,: = H. Ac ad., ‘ _ Onv., EMPDIS.ceeeesecesecceves 
ONCE, SOME” Sacsaseves oosticss ; 2 
Mar. 29. =. St. Francis, Im. Cone. S., on May 10. Sr. * ranarie, ©. Ss. +. ng $00 
PRON SANs... cc Acalnaistvcaeisiniaitase ie 3oniface S., Mon erey, Neb. 
Mar. 29. Srs. St. Francis, Olpe, Kan.... 200 May 10. Rev. J. B. Brock, Erie........ 2 00 
Mar. 29. Srs. St. Francis, Cedar Lake, es ed 10. Si i; + sees oa i 
DE Gatclssiencenuisceendictee May 17. Rev. . Brinkmeyer, Cinti.... 
Mar. 29. Srs. St. Francis, Holy Family se + pe 17. ro a at Louisville..... ‘. 
Ac., Hartford City, Ind....... May 17. Rev. IF. Brugge, Cinti.......... 
Mar. 29. ote. St. Francis, St. F. Sch., S. i May 17. sar ia i Burke, Mt. St. Jo- — 
RE RES aera 2 a re er eee ee 
Mar. 30. -<- St: ite panes Si - ad 27, 7. D. * vag > Eaton, Pi 2 = 
atte Center, Neb........... May 17. Kev. C. Brey, Cloverport, Ky. 4 
Mar. 30. ~ Rag ican 2. George 200 May 17. ag 2 C. V. Garthoeffner, St. ~ 
ch., Hermann, Mo.......0+. PREIS -x ia daigdwodhenkeaeheesoens 
pees. = _ = af eae st Joa int. 200 May 17. * St. Mary’s Sem., Emmits- oe 
ar. 31. Srs. St. Francis, St. F. Sch., 1 RR GI SE ME AS OA 
PAUBOID, TIED. ovcacccsssscesee 200 May 17. Mr. F. M. Bruce, Milwaukee. 2 00 
May 17. Rev. F. Brogger, Merrill, Mich. 4 00 
Apr. 1. Srs. St. Francis, S. H. Sch., May 17. — ihe Chemie Anderson, ” 
E PE OO a Rs 200 Bh. dade hinwele acevenensdonnas 0 
Apr. 1. Srs. — 2 Mac St. F May 17. Rev. Wm. Cullens, Cleveland. 200 
Sch., La Fayctte, 200 May ii. ae. c. Broermann, Oo. FB. Ma, -— 
Apr. 1.5 St. F: Ss s. Sch., Btesville, ING. ccrcccseccoses 
T ae 8. ee gi J: Murphy, ‘Columbus 2 00 
Apr. 1. Srs. St. Francis, May- 17. Mr. I. J. Griffin, Phila.... 200 
S., Farnov, Neb 200 May 17. lls (Rev. E. Suppan). 5 00 
Apr. 4. Srs. St. Francis, Im. Conc. S., — May 17. 2 J. Chartrand, Ind so 
Omaha patieapiahinenalthacanee DIE . Se idindkescnddévtscdtevsase 
Apr. 4. Srs. St. Francis, St. Anthony’s, May 17. Rev. J. A. Bur Cc 
Platte Center, Neb.....s.000% 2 90 BIoOKland, Ds (Crvnccmescccas 200 
Apr. 4. ote si a St. . os —_ 7 > —., Bros. 7 Phila... ‘ me : be 
c ogansport, Ind........ May 17. Bro. Baldwin, New York...... 
Apr. 4. Srs. St. Foncic,” Jemez, N. —_ May 17. ~~ —— er. + pence — 
DEORE... scien ions cidhssknbasetned nst., ‘Manchester, N. H..... 
Apr. 5. Srs. St, Egg St. Bernard ~ May 17. Rev. on Hickey, Middle- ow 
S., Lindsay, UE ena ee COG Oca ccusesteccuvecacanss 
Apr. 9. Sts, St. a s. F. Sch., 30 May 17. ‘, = ¥ RK. J. Meyer, S. J. “ie 
umphrey, NED. ...cccccccere We. LOWS scccscsevccceccoccces 
Apr. 9. Srs. St. Francis, St. Mary S., May 17. Sr. Celestine, Dayton..... acess 2 00 
he see * Ee 200 May 17. Rev. H. Ejilermann, Harrison, —_ 
Apr. 4. Srs. St. Francis, O. L._An- OC). aviegnaslcurnecn ces «canes ee 
i ‘ BP ag ee eerie. _* os May 17. ae EE, Pagani Win- od 
pr. 3. Bev. 3 rogus, anville, ba GRMMNOE, FAV... neasagenisccisacae 
Apr. 11. Srs. St. Francis, St. Casimir May 17. Sr. Holda, C. PP. S., Botkins, 
9 Si, d, Ind 2 00 Ohio 2 00 
by. SPOON,  Ind....a0s000 Picea micandscdceseunneness 
Apr. I1. a. M. oe, °. Joseph — May 17. ae he Ae: Donghesty, Canan- - 
Conv., Amesbury, Mass...... Se LD” SER a a 
Apr. 11. Mater Misericordiae, Merion, se od at. pret. o geen a , Louis be 
Gs Hsiis eb beaun amuse seen te May 17. Rev. H. T. Henry, Phila...... 
Apr. 11. Conv. Mercy, Columbia Ave., ce od i. a ‘Ys PL io a oc 
BE occu + iccebcmwcueee ay 17. Rev. E. Dahmus, Columbus.... 
Apr. 16. Sr. M. Bartholomew, O. S. F., ay 17. The Josephinum, Columbus... 20 00 
OSG,» BEDI... hnsicNiteindsicaess 209 May 17. Mother M. de Sales, St. Xavier 
Apr. 19. Sr. ty an, oO. S. F. Os- i tte 2 gee Pg ee a iB 4 
MONG, IEDs ..cccvcsecessocess ay - Kev. F. Neuzi, O. 5. b., 1C. 
Apr. 19. Srs. St. Francis, Pena Blanca, ay He Sr. ite, t St. Jos. ‘— He 
ee ree 2 00 ay 17. Bro. Jerome, Lawrence, Mass 
Apr. 20. Srs. St. "ida. Clover Bot- May 17. Rey. J. J. O’Connell, Pt. _ 
BU WRGewastercucedensestulesis 2 00 bon: Pas. hvchickattesreeaer cs ; 2 00 
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FINANCIAL REPORT. 23 
1910. 1910. 
May 17. Rev. J. O’Ryan, St. Louis. 200 May 19. Rev. A. Cipin, Kellnersville, 
May 17. Srs. a Merey, Sridgeport, Ct.. 2 00 WAG. swanscucbudscusensntadenes 
May 18. Srs. N. Berkeley St., Bost. 209 May 19. Rev. rE ¢ Hengell, Madison, 
May 18. Rev. J. rs Harrington, Lynn. 2 00 Ws. an cezosdendcacstccanesaace 
May 18. me Fr. Filibert, O. F. M., ed = ng i 2 aga Wheeling 
Wedel s ducavntace Aba u ate 2 00 May 19. St. Rose Conv., Chelsea, Mass. 
May 18. ‘Wadaes M. Coleta, St. May 19. O. L. Providence, Chicago.. 
Conv., Dubuque ..... 4 00 May 19. St. Michael’s Sch., Chicago.. 
May 18. Mr. R. Crane, Cinti.. 200 May 19. St. Columbkill’s Sch., Chicago 
May 18. Rev. O. Trogus, Dan a . 20 May 19. St. Agnes Conv., Chicago..... 
May 18. Dominican Srs., E. 66th, N. Y. 200 May 19. St. David’s Conv., Chicago. 
May 18. Mother M. Borgia, Mt. St. Jos. May 19. St. Jos. Ac., Galesburg, Ill... 
Acad., Brighton 200 May 19. St. Augustine’s Ac., Ft. Wayne 
May. 18. Rev. J. S. Hannan, 200 May 19. St. Catherine Ac., Ft. Wayne. 
May 18. Mr. D. C. Fauss, N. Y........ 200 May 19. St. John’s Ac., Indianapolis... 
May 18. Rev. I. Fealy, Washington.... 2 00 May 19. St. “Agnes Acad., Indianapolis 
May 18. Bro. Ignatius, St. Mary Sch., May 19. St. Jos. Ac., Terre Haute.... 
INGSIAIE Gs ccdcncsanctetnccwiee’s 200 May 19. St. Simon’s Ac., Washington, 
May 18. Rev. J. F. Sheahan, Pough- BE ducaatwicdunadanascdsdacas 
WOSNGIE « gicvecasccscasanuadaces 4 00 May 19. The Im. Sem., Wash., D. C.. 
May 18. Mother M. Fidelis, o* Mercy, May 19. St. Rose Ac., Vincennes, Ind.. 
Manchester, N. Hu..cccecccee 200 May 19. gan La Salle Inst., 
May 18. Rev. E. J Passeald, Clinton, MICALZO se cecccccccccccccccrce 
Mass. 200 May 19. Mother Anselm, Im. Conc. S., 
May 18. Sr. M. POPIARG, WV IRs co cnstiscecoccess 
‘ 4. ot "Reon 200 May 19. Rev. H. Stommel, Phila....... 
May 18. Rev. W. F. Brady, Phila...... 200 May 19. Rev. J. J. Fitzgerald, Green- 
May 18. Rev. J. A. Sheridan, Roxbury 2 00 wich, Conn. .......seeeeseeeee 
May 18. St. Joseph Ac., Columbus..... 400 May 19. Srs. Charity, Detroit........... 
May 18. Rev. P. J. O’Leary, New Ca- May 19. Miss O. St. Pierre, Buffalo... 
Gnat COIR velet cess céakeesnas 2 00 May 19. Srs. St. Joseph, Lancaster Ave., 
May 18. Franciscan Fathers, Cinti...... 200 May 19 la. 
May 19. Rev. L. Czopnik, St. Louis... 200 ““" “" 
May 19. Rt. Rev. C. P. Maes, D. D. ” 
OMIM cmksncccasvcdccause 290 May 19. 
May 19. Srs. N. D., Sven Rd., Cinti 2 00 May 19. Rev. J. Leukert, Grand Rapid 
May 19. mame Ss O. J. S. Hoog, V. G., 8 00 May 19. Sass Baranski, Cint owe 
SEE avd ocacnassiananete te May 19. Sr. J s 
May 19. Mother Theresa, Willimantic, od na a ee ee 
se COMM, no rrsecrererercceesecree A May 19. Rev. M. M. Meara, Columbu 
May 19. V. Rev. J. I enhoeft, D May 19. Mr. Daniel ‘P. Towers, N. Y.. 
_D., CMs cixcanawsrentanescras 200 May 20. Rev. D. A. W. Schweitzer, C. 
May 19. Rev. F. Heidenreich, Carleton, PP. S., Burkettsville, O...... 
a —" “ars prregcenssg eae: 200 May 20. Ste. Ss. o. Mary, St. Mary’s 
ay Rev. Wm yben, emper Sch., Long Island City...... 
anceville, Ove sesesecercsoscees 400 May 19. Rev. E. Barry, S. J., Denver. 
May 19. 7 S. P. Weisinger, Colum- - May 19. Mother M. Mechtilde, Jersey 
BS davccdccccccsescocverccscces BM -ccncunbacdsacaveudavepacad 
May 19. Rev. J. J. Shaw, Lowell, Mass. 2 00 May 20. Rt. Re Mer. 
May 19. Sts. “Providence, St. Mary's, oe 
LO Re ere . 200 May 20. Rev J. 7 Gallagher, Cinti.. 
May 19. Rev. M. Neville, Dayton. - 400° May 20. Srs. Divine Prov., Mt. Immac- 
May 19. mex. E. P. Gri tie Sandusky, 2 0 tS, PUNE. ve ccccossasene 
Cle piicatenekaiuesccactencnatne’ 200 May 20. Rev. W. J. Shaniey, Danbury, 
May 19. On -ony, of Lourdes Acad., 00 . " Cam. ee sauces ote 
NOGGIIMAE” ccinednwevekninvesase { May 20. St. cig Sch., Danbury,. Ct.. 
May 19. Rev. C. S. Kemper, D. D., : May 20. Holy Ghost Col., Pittsburg... 
- - poortee Si wanes vp zensen: 2 00 a 20. - Salle ok LO Mo... 
a . Rev. owney, eaven May 20. v. J. A. McMahon, St. 
ae wont PPT eT eT Tere Te TCT 2 HO : Louis ndawninennsdenad 2 Ree 
May 19. Rev. -_ J. _ O’Brien, White May 20. Ursuline Srs., St. Louwis....... 
stotie,. Ne, Yasscccccccccascvede 200 May 20. Rev. Jos. Selinger, D. D., Jef- 
May 19. ge agar Acad., Louisville, 2 00 ferson City, MOsicsccssccccces 
May 19. Rev ay ee © ambing, El May 20. Srs. St. Joseph, Tucker St., 
Wilkinsburg, Pe canccaceusas 4 00 Dies evcnsaccscatoccdasseceess 
May 19. Rev. T. F. Delaney, New Or- e May 20. gH G. Sanson, Muskegon, 
[nee Serer y er DRNEe -cdccncacceuaguscadanseses 
May 19. Rev. C. T. Dolan, Port Huron, May 20. Sr. M. Antonio, Sherman St., 
ION — anadncxersusdasnsvsdneuce 2 00 Fe re eer rr rere 
May 19. Sr. M. Rose, O. M. C., Rhine- May 20. Rev. J. A. Tieken, Cincinnati.. 
lander, MS. sbnddciducacenenas 2 00 May 20. Sr. M. Loretta, O. S. F., Cinti. 
May 19. Rev. J. B. Parent, Lynn....... 200 May 20. Ursuline Nuns, Toledo......... 
y : 
May 19. Rev. R. Neagle, Malden, Mass. 200 May 20. St. Mary’s Sch., Greenville, O. 
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May 20. Rev. W. P. Mepuaid, Boston. 
May 20. Srs. St. Jos., Nazareth Conv., 


eS ere 

May 20. Rev. W. J. Doolan, Southing- 
PO PES. sikinnsvk.cduccnsse cts 

May 20. — John Redeker, West- 
PRIN, PERRIS. Sov pswintie sic sienivirs’s 

May 19. Sr. "Angela, St. Jos. Ac., Trin- 
ida Be scone ony i eee 


May 20. Rev. Auer, Farmer, S. D... 
May 20. =. i J. Ehr, Steven’s Point, 
"C. Vu Sietter, | ached, 


S. Klopfer, St. 


May 20. Rev. 
Ind. 
May 20. ae. 


May 20. Miss geen M. Larkin, St. Jos. 

Inst., Westchester, N. Y..... 
May 20. Bro. Jos. Muehlbach, 3alto... 
May 20. Bro. Wm. Ley, 3alto.....+0e.. 
May 20. m. M. Theophane, St. Jos. 


onv., Danielson, Conn...... 
May 20. — J. B. Culemans, S. H. S., 
SS: Pee ee 


May 20. Mr. john H. Jones, Chicago.. 
May 20. Srs. D>. Brookline, Mass.. 
May 21. Rev. “K. Haverstadt, Prescott, 


RVG. cans aise ees sein eisiinie esiecine 
May 21. Rev. 


J. Johnson, Boston.. 
May 21. ecbaaeedial Nuns, Holy Fam- 


ily Inst., Fitchburg, Mass.. 
May 21. Srs. N. D:; Holyoke, Mass.... 
May 21. Srs. N. D., Cleveland......... 


May 21. Rev. J. M. Woods, W oodstock, 

BEL. ach gee be whee Mamircatbives's 
May 21. Redemptorist Faths., St. Louis 
May 21. Rev. or F. Nolan, Balto... 
May 21. Rev. T. V. Tobin, Chattanooga 
May 21. Srs. Si. Benedict, Ferdinand, 

MS ci wat aictioncs beers osiawhe 
P,. H. Durnin, Milwaukee 


. nd 
M 21. . 
od 1d Comfort Col., Ft. 


May 21. Old Point 


ee ee 
May 21. St. Aloysius Sch., Newbury- 
DOL, MEBES, | vsises si ve steeseeees 
May 21. Rev. F. A. Houck, Toledo.... 


May 21. Srs. St. Francis, Joliet, Ill.... 
ed 21. Srs. St. Francis, St. Mary’s S., 


RE er ee 
May 21. Srs. St. Francis, Center Ave., 
PE. kospncicnsnscencss ease 
May 21. Srs. St. Francis, Cornell St., 


Chicago : 
May 21. St. Francis Sch., Milwaukee.... 
May 21. Srs. St. Francis, Division St., 
BGNIBIO ) dione cscsvinvccasicesens ys 
May 21. Srs. St. Francis, Superior Ave., 
Milwaukee 
C. Ulrich, Green Bay, 


May 21. Rev. 
Wis 
May 21. se Tr, Rohner, Mt. 


May ~ a Charity, B.-¥, Eh 


Brooklyn Sin sledinMusimnediaahiined 
May 21. Srs. St. ery St. Me 
New Albany, Ind 





May 21. St. oie Conv., 

May 21. St. Ciara Gai. aie: Wis. 

May 21. Sr. Suso, O. S. D., An- 
selm’s Sch., New Vork barseiee 


2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 


2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
4 00 
2 00 
2 00 


2 00 
10 00 
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May 21. 
May 21. 


May 21. 
May 23. 


May 23. 
May 23. 


May 23. 
May 23. 


May 


23. Srs. Im. 
May 23. B 





Rev. P. M. Whelan, Ambler, 

Wile. 1 PeopenPaceneran oe eniok 4 00 
Rev. J. M. Kasel, St. Francis 

WAS: teria Nchaetoca se. hea: <c 2% 
Rev. J. A. Supple, Boston..... 2 0) 
Rev. J. A. Lewandov ki , Po- 

BRR, ION Feed idisic-n acc cis nce 6 00 
Mother E thelburg: ING Wawnes 2 00 
Rev. W. F. Blaber, L ong Is 


land City 
St. Mary’s Sem., 
Srs. of Loretto, 
St. Louis 






sro. Alfred, 
Cc umberland 
Srs. 





May 23. S I 
May 23. Bro. Jos. 
May 23. Srs. of S.° Hear 
May 23. Sr. M. Ador 

PRO. a seins Sena careag oe hcied 2 00 
May 238. St. Joh mY s Po Canton, .O..:.. 300 
May 23. Rev. T Goebel, Woods. 

field oO Hae Case Mea Mee whienreers 2 00 
May 28. Rev. i V. Tracy, D. D., Bost. 2 00 


May 23. 


Rev. C. H. Dumahut, Brooklyn 2 00 

















May 23. Sr. Me To sephine, Russell Ay., 

MWAUKEE oo cen caccaccs.., 2 00 
May 28. Rev. H. 2 00 
May 28. Srs. I. H. 

Phila 2 00 
May 28.Srs. St 

Wis 
May 23. Mtr. Stan vies 

Ac., Grand Forks ). ee 2 00 
May 23. Bro. J. F. Thomas, — s 

Col., Stockton, Cal............ 2 00 
May 23. Rev. F. H. Gavis k, Indianap’ls 2 00 
May 23. — St. Jos., Lang Av., Pitts- 

urge 
May 23. any 

Mz 2 00 
May 23. § 
May 23. § visi 
May 23. wis 
May 238. St. 3 00 
May 23. Srs. ‘Christiar an we harity, Minne- 

sota Ave., St. Louis......<... 2 00 
May 23. St. Stanislaus Novitiate, Brook- 

Ls A 9 a Re cies ate 4 00 
May 23, Rev. M. A. L ambing, Scott 

BO She Oncey ecuiiacrades ts cc, 2 00 
May 23. Rev. J. J. Smith, Phila...///"" 2 00 
May 23. Sr. M Theodore, Remington, 

WIR nd cca Cusine ia: 2 00 
May 23. Rev. J. F. McGlinchey, D. D., 

eT 7 Re OR A 2 00 
May 23. Rev. D. J. Whaley, Roxbury.. 200 
May 23. Srs. N. D., Providence........ 2 00 
May 23. St. Wendelin’s S., Fostoria, 0. 2 00 
May 23. Rev. E. M. Hayes, Hartford.. 2 00 
May 23. Rev. L. H. Spalding, Knotts- 

WIA CERO. te eh civen caves: 2 00 
May 23 *. Benedict’ s Col., Atchison, 

adi digr a abiaislo Selena sie Sin eee c 0 00 

May 23. ay g ane St. Toseph’s Com. 

Col., St. -Joseph, Mo......... 2 00 
May 28. Mother M. John, Ac. T Word 

San Antonio 2 00 
May 23. Ursuline Srs., Bryan, Tex 2 00 
May 23. Sr. M. Morinus, St. Patrick’s 


Sch., Marysville, (5. SRE 2 00 
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1910. 
May 28. Sr. M. Gertrude, Dom. Acad., 
PM TEV OP ook dec ccecnncecaenes 
May 23. sg L. A. Kutz, Valley Park, 
MEME dudeaalacacdundanonuaaesans 
May 24. S. Srs. N. D., St. Charles, Mo. 
May 24. Ntr. Dame Ac. . Court St. Cin. 
May 24. Sr. Phillippa, Sy ie. Sy Si 
Anthony’s Sch., Cinti........ 
May 24. * —— of Angels, S. N. 
i EeecaVe cedsncdcshdannsece 
May 24. Tyler Sch. Providence......... 
May 24. oe J. J. Schneider, Ironton, 
NOG. | sina Keceuedanbewdesntennnas 
May 24. Rev. T. A. Hoffman, Indian- 
SOO: cadccntepnerddcdsovdsenes 
May 24. Rev. T. F. Coakley, Pittsburg. 
May 24. Rev. J. H. Schengber, Delhi, O. 
May 24. St. Michael’s Sch., Cleveland.. 
May 24. Srs. Charity, Newburyport, 
BEBRRs. cccseccescvecessesssceses 
May 21. Sts. St. Dominic, Lawrence, 
PRED, vn iédddonscewonccastadces 
May 24. Rev. P. J. Halley, Malden, 
PREBR.. ccdcdecetecssceetcadautes 
May 24. Cheverus Centennial S., Mal- 
ets. eee eccctandcckascassce 
May 24. Rev. J. N. Supple, Charles- 
SO, TEGO nxciccéodsdcccsces 
May 24. Sr. Raymonda, . Jos. Acad 
Mra MNCNccccccscssss a 
May 24. Sr. M. Leontine, St. 
Se Ms U xadetnedexcodtenss 
May 24. Rev. L. J. Kavanagh, Ne 
POUR. ndcanesanrevedstetcabsese 
May 24. a G. A. Rainville, Salem, 
MMM. Gotudvuruncetatannteerte 
May ,24. a Family Conv., Alverno, 
May 24. Srs. St. Jos., S. 11th St., Phila. 
May 24. Mother M. Charles, Wilder St., 
PMBs cecocvcencccasecessscesse 
May 24. Rev. A. D. Granger, 
Bee. Til Sécaaicccaccectacresae 
May 24. Sr. M. Rais, Garfield 
COMER. Za ccaceuvesccutcdusexe 
May 24. Srs. N. D., St. Joseph’s Sch., 
DOMMEEVING. DESOK: §.6.csécesces 
May 24. Rev. J. Stapleton, Detroit..... 
May 25. Sr. M. Eugenia, Salem, Mass. 
May 26. Rev. J. F. Ryan, Hartford.. 
May 25. Reports (Rev. J. F. Ryan). 
ONE a ecw udéacccavaeencace 
May 25. Sr. Ann oes St. Vincent’s 
osp., 5 SR Se a 
May 25. Bro. J. Latiner, Cleveiand..... 
May 25. Rev. A. C. Zubowicz, C. S. C., 
Si Pe) ERGs vecvaxcacetcnase 
May 25. S. H. Conv., Meramec St., St. 
MIE © Cedidievdacevecaabasce ds 
May 25. Rev. J. B. Jeanmard, New Or- 
OME. accccddgenccsecscvenceses 
May 25. New Subiaco Col., Subiaco, 
WARNS: cds cedndeancakecéneckecces 
May 26. Rev. A. M. Hackert, S. J., 
ROREEOU  ccnseccece<sactsecusce 
May 26. Srs. Holy Cross, Assumption 
ie te DOR, MiEiccsscccens 
May 26 Ree D. A. Hayes, Coldwater, 
May 26. St. Teetios Col., Cleveland.. 
May 26. Srs. St. Francis, "Aurora, Ind.. 
May 26. Sr. Justina, Cinti........... 
ay 26. St. Francis School, Cinti 












2 00 
4 00 
2 00 


2 00 
2 00 


2 00 


- 200 


2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
2 00 
4 00 
2 00 


2 00 
2 00 


2 00 
2 00 
2 00 


2 00 
2 00 


2 00 
2 00 
4 00 
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May 
May 
May 
May 


May 
May 
May 


May 
May 
May 2 
May 2 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 
May 


May 
May 


oe: Sis. 


. Se. St. 
. oe. ME. 


6. Srs. N. 
. Mt. St. 


. St. ——- Xavier’s S., 


. Srs. 
. Srs. Chris. 
. oe. Mi. 


. Se. M. 


. Marist Col., 
es I 19 


. Srs. 
7. Mt. St. Joseph’s Col., 
. Sr. J. Evangelista, St. 


. Ses. 


~ mew Be J. 
. Sra. 
. Ursuline Conv., St. 
7. St. F. Xavier’s Col., 
. Rt. Rev. a 
.. See. 
. Mother _— 
q * Michael’s 
Vt. 
; Se... 
c q 
. Srs. N. D., W. 
28. S. Ses. N. 
. Rev. J. 
. Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., 


. V. Rev. J. Glass, C. M., 


. Miss A. C. Ferry, San Fran- 


GNU. ididuuancédaaedaaceccsaass 
Charles, Ursuline Col., 
Sante BO Chlasarccskvaxece 
Agnella, 
Pa antdnudtiudakeardstendades 


BASS. cecccccccccccccscccccsece 
D., Hamilton, O....... 
Mary, Cherokee, Ia... 
Rev. Ph Rafter, Bay City, 
A. Deutsch, O. S. B., 
Collegeville, Minn, 
St. Xavier’s Col., 


. Rev. 
Toes 
Divine Prov., Kalida, O.. 
Char., Piqua, O.... 
Kennedy, St. Joseph’s 
Fordnam, N._ Y¥.seccess 
Alexandrine, St. 
New Haven 


J. Vallazza, S. J. S% 


Inst., 
Sch., 


. Sr. M. Bridget, St. Pat. Conv., 


a Kededdudassacas 
bs Odelia, Jos., Troy.. 
H. Acad., Medison’ Wis.. 
Chris. Char., Oakley Ave., 2 
CUENNO edasnsecdsnannnsateads 
Atlanta, Ga....... 
Pulaski St., St. 
Louis 
Prov., 


;., Elmwood Pl., 0... 
3alto.... 
Peter’s 


Sch., New Richmond, 
N. D., Lowell, Mas. 
Bro. F. Saxer, B 


. Sr. Maria Joseph, Srs. Chari y, 


Sidney, O. 





Mass. 
Notre Dame, St. 
School, Clevelan 


diddadatesecsanes gers 
Martin, O. 
Rev. J. J. Cunningham, Wyo- 
SO Ss vce nnneesendsatdsnese 
Mer. ] * cathe, 
va a Grand DIGGER cccesss 
Providence, Mt. St. Mar- 
Newport, Ky.. 

Newport, Ky. 

ev. J. J. Ward, Philadelphia. 
Col., Winooski, 
““Tharsilla, Willimantic, 
)., W. | Lynn, Mass... 
Dame, St. Louis.... 
A. Stefanic, Lorain, O. 


tin’s Conyv., 


Cleveland 


Los Angeles 


Le a Eecsatinn Villa Ridge, 


28. 
. Ses. 
28. S 


28. 
28. 


BEG neusadgdnadanesiesiocececes 
Mr. Adam Schmitt, Cincinnati 
Charity, Harrison, O..... 
aA Francis, ithousen, 
Mr. A. V. D. Watterson, Pitts. 
St. Procopius Col., Lisle, Ill.. 


cs. St. 


2 00 
20 00 
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2 00 
2 00 


4 00 
10 00 
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. Srs. St. Joseph, Westmoreland June 1. Sacred Heart Acad., Hallets- 
Si... Philadelphia aks oe <a aactake 
Srs. 'M. Precious Blood, *O'Fal- June 1. Rt. Rev. J. F. etic ‘Vv: G., 
lon, Mo. - York 
Rev. F. A. Houck, Toledo. Srs. St. Dominic, Akron, f 
. Sr. M._ Bertille, Willoughby Rev. J. J. Schmitt, Cleveland. 
Ave., Brooklyn . -") M. Jeggle, Jeanette, Ps.. 
> Ignatius College, Chicago.. M. Gabriel, Acad. In. Word, 
Rev. J. J. McGarry, Boston.. ‘fan Antonio, Gs 
[ a Cross ae Worcester, June Rev. J. F. Sund, 
Mass. June St. Francis Sch., Cleveland... 
. Roman Cath. H. Sch., Phila.. June Rev. Francis Bradley, Fall R. 
. Col., St. Elizabeth, Conv. Sta., une = W. J. Pyne, Providence.. 
une M. Col., St. Mary’s, Kans. 
June 
June 


nw 
> 
o 


nop 


June 

une 
June 
June 


ro Sro 
S33 Ss 


8 


8 
S388 SSSSSSSSSS SS SSSS S SE 


. 4 Ann of St. Jos., Reading, O. 
St. John’s Univ., Collegeville, 
3 
ev. 
ase 

._ Joseph's Col., Dubuque. oe 

Jaegering, St. Louis.. 

Rev ad T. J. Shahan, D. D., 
Washington 
. St. Mich’l’s Col., Winooski, Vt. 
ash 
Bro. Michael Donnelly, S. M., 
ragsanaton 
Vo mee. Ce 
McKeesport, P. 
= Christ. Charity, Reading, 


Revs, AccG. Hermann, Doyles: 
roms . 
. Rev. J. Roche, Milwaukee. 
. Holy y eR Sch., Milwaukee 
. Catholic Univ., Washington.. 
Srs. Christian Charity, New 
lm, Minn. 
. Srs. N. D., S. H. Sch., Toledo 
. Srs. Holy Cross, St. Theresa’s 
Acad., Boise City 
. Canisius College, 
. Srs. Holy Cross, Fresno, Cal.. 
. Im, Conc. Col., New Orleans. 
. Mr. W. G. Smith, hag ggg 
. Conc. Col., Concey tion, Mo.. 
. La Salle ‘Acad., Providence... 
. Aquinas i Tacoma, Wash. 
a ag Springfield, Mass. 
8 Srs. Py’ Prairie du Chien 
May 20. Rother Ni Petra, Sancta Maria 
in Ripa, St. 
May 30. S. Srs. N. D., 
May 30. Dom. Srs., Bond, Ore 
May 30. Rev. E. M. Ravenbyrne, Chic. 
May Srs. St. Joseph, Oakdale St., June 
4 Philadelphia June 
May 30. Mother M. Fabian, Hartford.. une 
ta 


June 


—_ 
une 


une 


Spores 8s 


bop 


June 
une 
une 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 


June 
June 


PP ag "i. P. Conway, Chicago.. 

. Felician Srs., Detroit....... 

Sr. Kostka, E. Third St, Cinti. 

Srs. Precious Blood, St. Aga- 
tha’s School, St. EGuiscc<. : 

. Mr. G. W. Schmitt, New York 

Srs. Prov., Mt. Healthy, O.... 

. Rev. A. M. Leyden, Columbus 

. Mother Ernestina, Taunton, 
fass. 

Rev. P. J., Hynes, Cincinnati. 
Mother M. Aquina, St. gi 
Conv., Notre Dame, Ind.. 

Sr. Henrica, Milwaukee..... a 
Rev. T. F. Gregg, New York. 
Srs. N. Dame, Waltham, Mass. 
Rev. J. Kuebler, Shelby, O. 

pa hy ‘Acad., Cleveland 
Srs. St. Francis, Allentown, Fa. 
ev. A. Krams, W yandotte, 
Mich. 
St. im ae Com. Acad., Chic. 
V. Kev. J. A. Connolly, V. Gi 
St. Louis 
une 2. Rev. ag eo Nash, Philadeiphia 
une 2. at M. Acad., Prairie du Chien 
June 2. M. Angeline, C. PP. 
ig ae ly O. 
June 2. Srs. St. Joseph, W. Hartford.. 
June 2. Mother M. Bernard, Ursuline 


bons bone 
2sss 


2 
20 
2 
20 
2 
10 
10 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 


ropnopn pe 


SSssss SS Sess 


May 30. Mother M. re Hartford 
May 30. Sr. Angela, Lowe Ave., Chic.. 
May 30. St. Viateur’s Col., Bourbon- une 
nais, Ill. — 

May 30. Sr. Sacred Heart, St. pers t 
Acad., Washington, Ge. June 

May 30. Si. Francis Seraph’s Col., ais 
May 30. Creighton Univ., Omaha? ane 
lay t . Srs. Notre Dame, Canton ane 
May ae - H. Guendling, Peru, June 
nd. June 


May 30. .J. Muldoon (dona.) 
May 30. Rev foeller, S. J., Chic. June 
May 31. a i ap Gleason, seen 


May 30. H. Notheis, C 
Ft. Rat oO 
May 31. Sr. Lucy Ignatius, Im. Conc. 
Sch., ———— 
May 31. Rev. is P. Lyden, S. Clara, Cal. 
May 30. Rev. A. A. Weber, Fostoria, O. 
May . St. Fidelis Col., Herman, Pa. 
May 30. Notre D. Univ., Notre Dame. héed, Aten, 
May’ 30. Rockhill Col., Ellicott C., Md June 2. Rev. T. 1. Whalen, Muskegon, 
Tune 1. Mrs. T. M. Holdin, Newton Pay oo 


enter: MMAR. .csascsoresionses June 2. © acnssle Col., 
June 1. < -epmeets Col., Mt. shen 


Ssss 8S S38 
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June 
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June 3. Holy Rosary Sch., Columbus.. 
* M A : June 2. Rev. F. W. Howard 

<i Si ritwackes eee D., June 3. =: MS 2. Feanige. a 
1.R E. a Fit ld, Hol oke, une 3. Srs ercy, Meriden, Conn 

eet Mass wap tn fone . Srs. St. Francis, Hermann, Mo. 
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June 3. Sr. M. Helena, St. Patrick’s June 6. Report (Sr. 
4 00 School, Cohoes, N. Y Ss. ¥.) 

Tune 3. St. Patrick’s Sch., Baltimore.. June 8. Srs. St. Dominic, Exeter, Neb. 
> 00 June 3. Rev. F. Williams, Hemlock, June 8. Srs. Christ. Charity, Le Mars, 
> 00 Mich. Iowa 
2 00 June 3. St. Mary’s Col., Northeast, Pa. June 8. § Mary Agnes, 

2 00 June 3. Sr. Calixte, S. H. Sch., Ames- seph, O. 
bury, Ma ( June 8. Sr. M. 
2 00 Tune 2% St. Theresa’s Sch., St. Louis.. seph, O. 
+ 01) June 3. Sr. St. Joseph, Brooklyn 2 June &. § = Georgiana, } ree 
> 00 une 3. St. Chas. Borromeo Sem., Over- June §&. St. Joseph’s Sch., Cleveland... 
2 00 brook . 2006 June 8. Epiphany Apostolic College, 
2 00 June 3. V. Rev. A. O’Brien, LL.D., Baitimore 
) 00 Kalamazoo, Mich. June & Sr. M. Alphonsus, Holy 
> 00 June 4. Mother Vicares, Srs. Lore ” Acad., Le ogansp. ort, 
Nerinx, Ky. June 8. . Srs., San Jose, Cz 
) 0 June 4. Detroit College, Detroit........ June §&. Pa ‘Fagan, Xily cee. 

June 3. St. Nicholas School, Jersey June 8 << . Joseph, S. Bethle 1em, 
> 00 City Heights 
) 00 June 3. Sr. M. Denysa, Cincinnati..... ) June 8&8. Py “St. Francis, 
> 00 June 3. Mother Walburga, Covingion.. ) School. Toledo 

June 3. Srs. Notre Dame, Cambridge. Jure 8. Sr. M. Theresita, C: Le 
) 00 June 3. Bro. Bernard, St. Peter’s Sch., St. Mark’s School, Cincinnati 
) Cleveland June 8. Rev. G. X. Schmidt, Cincinnati 

50 une 3. Notre Dame, So. Boston. June 8. Srs. Holy Cross, St. 

oe 3. Gonzaga, St. Patrick’s Pa , Alexandria, 
> 02 , Cincinnati Pi June Agnes Conv., New 

June 5 St. Francis, Malinkrodt, June ie W. A. Kane, Cleveland.. 
> 00 . Louis June Rev. J. ee Sheil, O. P., Zanes- 


ville, 

Srs. of , eee Louisville 

Ursuline Conv., 

Bro. Sulpicius. dies"he, 

Rev. Francis Kessing, 

Dr. F. J. Barnes, Cambridge, 

Mass. 

. Mother Antoinette, Nazareth 

Acad., Concordia, Kans...... 

Rev. D. J. Riordan, Chicago.. 

Miss Anna C. Reding, Hub- 

bell, Mich. 

Conv. Good Shepherd, Norris- 

town, Pa. 

. Mother Caecilia, St. 

Academy, Racine, 

Srs. St. Francis, Auburn St., 
Philadelphia 

. Mr. John Lehnhoff, Cincinnati 


es 


St. John’s Eccl. Sem., Boston. 
Sr. M. Josephine, New: ark, N.J. June 
St. Peter’s Col., Jersey City.. 2 June 
St.. Cvril’s Col., Chicago. 4 June 
Srs. Christ. Ch:., Wilkesbar June 
Rev. James T. 'O’Reilly, Law- June 
FONCG, WOANG ce ddccadinccedacss 
S. H. Col., Prairie du Chien.. June 
Rev. J. S. LaBoule, Milwaukee Tee 
Sr.-De Ricci, St. Brendan’s | eh 
Sch., Chicago June 
St. Patrick’s College, Columbus 
—e F. C. Jj., Fitchburg, 
St. Beveendt s Col., 


June 
June 
June 
Tune 
Tune 
June 


J 
popege ~rmwo 


> oS 
2sss 
om 392099 


} 
: 
q 
: 
] 


June 
une 
une 


une 
une 


June 


gogo go gg 


eessss se sees 
od 


June 


June 


, “ 
Rev. J. Sullivan. Boston.. 
rs. a ‘H. Names, Schenectady 
hog jes ns, Davenport. Mr. A. M. Metz, Cincinnati.. 
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GENERAL MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 


Detroit, Micu., JULY 5, 1910. 

The seventh annual meeting of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation was held at Detroit, Michigan, on July 4-7, 1910. On 
Monday evening, July 4, a reception was given to the members 
at the Hotel Pontchartrain, by the Rt. Rev. John S. Foley, D. D., 
Bishop of Detroit. On Tuesday morning, July 5, at 9 o’clock the 
convention opened with pontifical Mass celebrated in Sts. Peter 
and Paul’s Church, on Jefferson avenue, by the Rt. Rev. James 
J. Hartley, D. D., Bishop of Columbus. His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. D. Falconio, D. D., Apostolic Delegate, and the Rt. 
Rev. John S. Foley, D. D., Bishop of Detroit, were present in the 
sanctuary. At the end of the Mass, Bishop Foley advanced to 
.the rail of the sanctuary, and addressed a few words of welcome 
to the members of the Association. 


ADDRESS OF RT. REV. JOHN S. FOLEY, D. D. 


Your Excellency, Right Reverend and Reverend Fathers and 
Members of the Catholic Educational Association: 

It is my happy lot as Bishop of Detroit to welcome you to the 
city we love so much. You will find here a hearty welcome, not 
only from the ecclesiastical family, but every citizen of Detroit 
and of this State gives you a cordial greeting. This city is noted 
for its conventions, but I am sure that to none is a more whole- 
hearted or sincere welcome extended than to the members of the 
Catholic Educational Association. 

Many organizations come here to hold their annual conven- 
tions, to exchange views and to bring their work to perfection. 
You are here to hold the annual convention of the Catholic Edu- 
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cational Association, and there is no organization that comes to 
our city for its conventions that has an end and purpose so high 
and important as your convention has. 

Christian education is the basis of Christian civilization. Chris- 
tian education is dear to the Church as the apple of the eye. 
An education that does not extend to the whole man is insuf- 
ficient ; an education that extends only to this world is insufficient. 
Hence the Catholic Church sets much store by Christian educa- 
tion, in order that we may be taught to fulfill all our duties. There 
is only one true basis of sound education, and that is religion. 
Separate one from the other and you destroy real education. If 
you eliminate God from education, our civilization will end in 
failure. 

You do not come here to propose new theories or doctrines, 
for the Catholic Church has taught one doctrine from the days 
of Christ, and will teach that doctrine till the end of time. You 
do not come here to promote one or the other interest, but for 
the single purpose of making Christian education a living force 
in the nation. All our teaching is founded on Christ. He came 
“to do and to teach.” It is your mission to continue His work, 
and He is your model. 

I hope that your meetings will be profitable to you and that 
this convention will mark a new step forward in the great work 
in which you are spending your lives. The importance of your 
meeting is enhanced by reason of the fact that His Excellency, 
the Apostolic Delegate, at great personal inconvenience, is pres- 
ent with us. I wish again to express my pleasure in having you. 
in this city. I give you ten thousand welcomes. 


After the address of the Bishop, the papal blessing was given 
by the Apostolic Delegate. 


FIRST GENERAL SESSION 


TUESDAY, JULY 5, II A. M. 


The convention was called to order by the President General, 
Rt. Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D. D., in the College Hall of Detroit 
College, on Tuesday, July 5, at 11 a.m. Prayer was said. The 
President General addressed a few remarks to the members. 
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THE PRESIDENT GENERAL: We open to-day the seventh an- 
nual session of the Catholic Educational Association. It began in 
1904 as the consolidation of earlier efforts at organization, and 
has grown with rapidity to its present size. We expect, how- 
ever, to see it develop to still greater proportions from year to 
year. Its high purpose, as you know, is to bring together on an 
equal footing and in an harmonious way all the Catholic educa- 
tors of this great land. By these regular meetings we come to 
know one another more intimately than we otherwise would, and 
to appreciate more fully the nature and extent of the problems 
that lie before us. It is needless to say that the ultimate purpose 
of this and similar meetings is the welfare of the Catholic religion 
in as far as it depends on us. In every age Catholicism has had 
grave obstacles, open sources of opposition and suffering. In 
overcoming these obstacles it always develops, like nature itself, 
both from without and from within. Thus, the age of St. Francis 
was one long conflict with excessive luxury, wealth and mani- 
fold concupiscence. Nevertheless, it exhibits a wonderful devel- 
opment of the fine arts, of poetry, of the more tender sentiments 
of our nature, of all kinds of social works. It has left us in this 
respect a legacy which has benefited both the Catholic Church 
and humanity in general from that day to this. 

Again, speaking religiously, out of the great conflict of the 
so-called Reformation period, we find that the Catholic Church 
gained very much in a positive way. The great reforms of the 
Council of Trent, the great works of Catholic philosophy and ~ 
theology, the mighty army of missionaries have remained with us, 
up to the present time. In the new age, the conflict of 
Catholicism with its hereditary enemies, the world, the spirit and 
the flesh, is waged largely on the broad field of education. On 
the soil of France this conflict has been fought out for over one 
hundred years, from the day when Napoleon organized public 
education in France on a basis of irreligion, down to our own 
time, when the Catholic Church is still struggling on the same 
field. On the other hand, the Catholic Church has developed in 
this same period an extraordinary resourcefulness in the work 
of education, and has proved to her enemies that she is able to 
adapt herself at all times to new and difficult circumstances. It 
is through education that her best work has been done in the 
nineteenth century, and this is likely to be true of the twentieth 
century. By her educational institutions she has remained the 
permanent guide of Catholic society, and has directed the new 
generations from decade to decade. 

With pardonable pride, we Catholics of the United States can 
turn to our own educational work in the nineteenth century, and 
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can maintain that when all has been evenly weighed we have not 
made less progress than any other part of the Catholic world, 
but, on the contrary, have in many respects gone ahead, both as 
individuals and as organizations and institutions. We may say 
safely that there is to-day scarcely a Catholic community in our 
land which is not deeply penetrated with the necessity of Catho- 
lic education, and which has not made many sacrifices to establish 
Catholic education on a permanent basis and as systematically as 
possible. 

Now all this has not been without a multitude of efforts, 
scattered here and there over much territory, but all tending more 
and moré to a systematic and scientific efficiency. We do not 
claim that this Association is the sole vigorous force making for 
more thorough organization, but we can truthfully claim that we 
have done some little in the past and are destined to do more in 
the future. These meetings bring together our Catholic teach- 
ers in ever increasing numbers; they make them acquainted with 
one another, they give us occasion in the great cities of the 
United States to make known our spirit, our purpose, our tem- 
per, and the means on which we count to accomplish the work 
that lies before us. Above all, these meetings develop in us a 


spirit of Christian charity; they stir up or renew and develop in 
us that Catholic zeal, that heavenly spirit of devotion without 
which neither education nor charity can possibly take on any 
notable development. 

I have great pleasure in declaring open the Seventh Annual 
Session of the Catholic Educational Association. 


The minutes of the convention of 1909 were approved as 
printed in the report. The Secretary General summarized the 
proceedings of regular meetings of the Executive Board. 

The President General was authorized to appoint Committees 
on Nominations and on Resolutions. ° 

It was announced that a cablegram had been sent to the Holy 
Father on behalf of the Association. 

The Treasurer General, Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., was 
requested to give information in regard to the financial condition 
of the Association. 

THe TREASURER GENERAL: During the greater part of our 
existence, we have experienced difficulty in meeting our expenses. 
This year we have been somewhat more comfortable. At this 
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moment there is a respectable balance in the treasury. But the 
balance is a trifle delusive. Not all of it is ours. There are debts 
to be paid. It will be noted, too, that the balance has been 
swelled by the change in method adopted by the College Depart- 
ment, to pay in advance; and from this source alone we have 
received more than $700. If we add this amount to our debts, 
which I estimate at $1,000, it will be seen, that computing on the 
basis of previous years, we have in the treasury only something 
more than $400. But, perhaps, it is unfair to make a comparison 
in this way. As a matter of fact, the finances of the Association 
have progressed with its growth. If, therefore, we make a legiti- 
mate deduction of $1,000 for debts, which were left unpaid only 
because bills must go through a regular course, we will have a 
net balance of $1,193.00. This is a consummation that has been 
devoutly wished. Thus far in the history of the Association, it 
has been found impossible to begin the year with any money in 
the treasury. We have always had to borrow from the future; 
have always been in debt. It is distinctly encouraging to start 


this year with about $1,200 on hand. The work of the organiza- 
tion will be found more pleasant and there are insured better re- 
sults in the way of annual reports, bulletins and other literature. 


We have reached the point, when, as the Secretary General 
yesterday stated in his report to the Executive Board, little 
need be said on the subject of finance. Last year in Boston, there 
was some urging, perhaps just a little too much, but it seemed 
necessary, in view of past experience. At present this urging 
would not seem to be quite so necessary, if at all necessary. But 
it would be a mistake to lay the flattering unction to our souls 
that dues need, not be paid or that financial support need not be 
continued. The work of the organization cannot progress with- 
out financial support; and as it is planned and hoped always that 
the advancement so marked since the beginning shall go on unin- 
terruptedly, there must year after year be an increase in the re- 
ceipts. There is reason, however, to be satisfied with the financial 
condition as found in the present annual report. We may also 
congratulate ourselves that the finances of the organization are 
on a dignified basis. It is the one organization, pcrhaps, that has 
been able to go forward without making an appeal to the public 
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for funds a leading item of consideration at its conventions or at 
any other time. The finances have beef subsidiary to the general 
purpose, the study of Catholic education. It is to be hoped that 
this creditable record will continue. 


A telegram was received from Rt. Rev. Louis S. Walsh, D. D., 
Bishop of Portland, Maine: . 

“All good wishes and blessings for the Catholic Educational 
Association and its work. I am sending the usual amount. 


“BisHop WALSH.” 

The following message was also received: 

“The teachers of the diocese of Belleville in convention as- 
sembled send greetings to the national body. 

: “C, SCHAUERTE.” 

A paper on “The Pastor and Education,” was read by Rt. Rev. 
Thomas J. Shahan, D. D. Discussion followed in which many 
participated. 

The President General appointed the following Committee on 
Resolutions: Rev. Charles Macksey, S. J; Very Rev. E. J. 
Walsh, C. M.; Rev. George Rapier, S. M.; Rev. W. J. Shanley, 
LL. D.; Rev. W. Stehle, O. S. B: 

The Committee was requested to have a report for the final 
meeting of the Association. 

The following Committee on Nominations was appointed: Very 
Rev. Francis P. Havey, S. S.; Rev. Charles B. Moulinier, S. J.; 
Rev. Joseph F. Smith. 

The Committee was requested to report at the general session 
on Wednesday evening. The meeting then adjourned. 

SECOND GENERAL SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, 7:30 P. M. 

A general meeting of the Association was held in the Students’ 
Chapel, Detroit College, for the election of the general officers. 
The Secretary General opened the meeting with prayer. Rev. 
James J. Dean, O. was appointed temporary secretary. Rev. 
C. B. Moulinier, S. J., of the Committee on Nominations, pre- 
sented the following names: His Eminence, James Cardinal Gib- 
bons, Honorary President; Rt. Rev. Mgr. T. J. Shahan, D. D.. 
President General; Very Rev. James A. Burns, C. S. C., First 
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Vice President General ; Rev. Walter J. Shanley, LL. D., Second 
Vice President General; Very Rev. Henry T. Drumgoole, LL. D.., 
Third Vice President General; Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D., 
Treasurer General. 

Other nominations were called for, and there being none the 
nominations were closed. A separate ballot was cast for each 
nominee, the Secretary having been instructed to cast one ballot 
for the Association. 

Those nominated by the Committee were declared the elected 
officers for the ensuing year. 

Monsignor Shahan on taking the chair expressed his thanks to 
the members for the honor of his election, and promised to do all 
in his power to advance the interests of the Association. The 
meeting then adjourned. 


THIRD GENERAL SESSION 


THuRSDAY, JULY 7, 11:30 A. M. 
The last general meeting of the Association was held in College 


Hall, Detroit College. Prayer was said by the President General. 
His Excellency, Most Rev. Diomede Falconio, D. D., Apostolic 
Delegate, honored the Association by his presence at the meeting. 

The Secretary General announced that the following members 
had been elected to the Executive Board: From the College De- 
partment—Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., LL. D.; Rev. Chas. 
Macksey, S. J.; Rev. James J. Dean, O. S. A.; from the Semi- 
nary Department—Very Rev. E. R. Walsh, C. M.; Very Rev. E. 
R. Dyer, S. S., D. D.; Rev. Walter Stehle, O. S. B.; from the 
Parish School Department—Rev. Joseph F. Smith; Very Rev. J. 
A. Connolly, V. G.; Brother John Waldron, S. M. 

The resolutions were read by Rev. Charles Macksey, S. J., and 
unanimously adopted by the Association : 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


1. Wuereas, The Catholic Educational Association deeply 
appreciates the counsel, encouragement and blessing extended to 
it by our Holy Father, Pope Pius X, the supreme teacher of 
Christian truth, in his apostolic letter to our President General 
read at this convention; be it 
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Resolved, That we hereby pledge His Holiness our fullest co- 
operation, in our station and measure, with his glorious efforts 
“to renew all things in Christ.” 

2. WHEREAS, His Excellency, Most Rev. Diomede Falconio, 
Delegate Apostolic of the Holy See, has honored and stimulated 
our labors by his presence, counsel and benediction ; 

Resolved, That the Association tender to him our warmest 
gratitude. 

3. Wuereas, The Association is beholden to Rt. Rev. John 
S. Foley, D. D., Bishop of Detroit, for his invitation and wel- 
come ; 


Resolved, That the sincere thanks of this Association be ex- 
pressed to the Rt. Rev. Bishop and his clergy, to the Rev. E. D 
Kelly, chairman of the Committee on Arrangements, and to all 
the members of the committee and the laity cooperating with 
them for their cordial reception and their generous hospitality in 
defraying the expenses of the convention. 


4. Resolved, That the Association record its due recognition 
of the great indebtedness it owes to the Rev. President and 
Fathers of Detroit College for their gracious hospitality so freely 
extended, and for their substantial aid in making our convention 


a success. 


5. . Resolved, That we tender the thanks of the convention 
to the Most Rev. John J. Glennon, D. D., Archbishop of St. 
Louis, for his inspiring address; to Rt. Rev. James J. Hartley, 
D. D., Bishop of Columbus; to Rt. Rev. Thomas Hickey, D. D., 
Bishop of Rochester; to Rt. Rev. Louis S. Walsh, Bishop of 
Portland, for their deep interest and encouragement. 


6. Wuereas, The betterment of our splendid system of Cath- 
olic education now depends on the correlation of the parish 
schools with our institutions of secondary and higher education, 
and upon greater Catholic patronage of these institutions; be it 


Resolved, That it is the wish and request of the Catholic 
Educational Association that the pastors of the Catholic Church 
in the United States interest themselves more and more seriously 
and actively and constantly in the Catholic institutions of second- 
ary and higher education. 


7. Wuereas, We view with concern the encroachment upon 
liberty of education by any private board of trustees, suggestive 
of an educational “trust,” and notably what is called “The Car- 
negie Foundation,” acting without mandate from the people, 
without warrant of present conditions and without responsibility 
to any tribunal save themselves; and 
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WHe_rEAS, We conceive liberty of education, owing to the in- 
separability of religious principles from moral training, to be 
involved in our constitutional right of freedom of conscience ; 


Resolved, That we look to the saving sense of the American 
people to preserve our freedom of education as one of the safe- 
guards of a popular government by a free people. 

8. Wuereas, The conditions of our times particularly call 
for a full appreciation of the basic principles of truth, right and 
duty in the remoulding of our civic and social life ; 


Resolved, That the Association endorse the efforts of our 
Catholic educators for a fuller and wider propagation of the les- 
sons of Scholastic philosophy. , 


THe PresipENT GENERAL: I have in my hands an Apostolic 
Letter from our Holy Father, Pope Pius X. It is a document of 
much importance to our Association, fer although we have every 
year been favored by the blessing of the Holy Father, this is the 
first time we have received a document of this character, which 
recognizes and commends our work. The Secretary General will 
read the letter. 


LETTER FROM OUR HOLY FATHER, POPE PIUS X. 


Dilecto filio Thomas Joseph Shahan, Antistiti Urbano, Associa- 
tionis Catholicae provehendae disciplinae praesidi, Washing- 
toniam. 


PIUS..2F..X. 


Dilecto Filii, salutem et Apostolicam Benedictionem. Quae ad 
nos perferuntur de inita paucis abhinc annis in Foederatis Ameri- 
cae statibus, societate ad Catholicam provehendam popularem in- 
stitutionem, ita sane ut Christianae sapientiae principia latius 
obtineant in populo et uberiores laetioresque afferant fructus, sin- 
gulari nos afficiunt laetitia et in spem erigunt suavissimam fore ut 
religiosa res majora in dies penes vos capiat incrementa. Opta- 
bilia haec portendunt cum tua, dilecte Fili, tum caeterorum 
navitas, quos socios habes optimi propositi et alacres laborum 
consortes, tum haud exiguae quas huc usque perspectas scimus 
ex actwosa caritate vestra utilitates. Nihil. est igitur cur cur- 
rentes urgeamus. Hoc unum libet monere vos in annuum con- 
ventum congressuros quod sane quum agitur de Christianae dis- 
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ciplinae suscipienda cura, caput est et summa; ut videlicet quis- 
que vestrum tunc tantum se utilem sciat persequendo proposito 
operam navaturum, quum Christum sequutus, qui caelesti sua 
doctrina gentes exculturus “‘coepit facere et docere,” et suo ex- 
emplo Catholicam provehat disciplinam et ceteris socialibus ad- 
jumentis. Habent enim exempla vim suadendi maximam et ad 
permovendum ad virtutem animos media sunt prae omnibus 
aptissima. I[dque-tunc maxime quum res est de pueris instituen-° 
dis, qui, quo infirmiore judicio, eo proniores sunt ad imitandum 
quae oculis subjecta habeant. Ceterum studia vestra majore cum 
efficacitate procedent si, reliquis Catholicae vitae, tuendae foven- 
daeque mediis minime neglectis, illud potius habeatis quod com- 
munia tempora ac mores indigitant peropportunum veritati per- 
vulgandae errorique refellendo; ephemerides dicimus similiaque 
ex intervallo scripta. His nimirum proh dolor! abutuntur impii 
ad perversas serendas opiniones et mores labefactandos: eadem 
Catholicis insistendum via iisdemque utendum rationibus. En ea 
habetis in quibus communis vestra elaboret oportet industria ; 
nihil vero dubitamus quin optatis Nostris cumulate respondeatis. 
Sed ne vobis auxilia desint divinae gratiae, cujus est humanae 
alacritati incrementum dare, Apostolicam Benedictionem, coe- 
lestium munerum conciliatricem, tibi, Dilecte Fili, et omnibus 
praefatae Consociationis sodalibus peramanter in Domino im- 
pertimus. 

Datum Romae apud S. Petrum die X Junii MCMX, Pontifi- 
catus Nostri anno Septimo. PIUS PP. 2: 


TRANSLATION 


To our Beloved Son, Thomas Joseph Shahan, Roman prelate, 
President of the Catholic Educational Association. 
PIs Fr. x. 

We have heard with especial pleasure of the society known as 
the Catholic Educational Association, recently established in the 
United States of America, for the purpose of promoting the 
Catholic training of youth, and of diffusing more widely the 
principles of Christian wisdom with its rich and felicitous con- 
sequences for the popular welfare. These efforts, We hope, will 
daily redound to the interest and growth of religion. Your own 
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diligence, Beloved Son, and that of your earnest associates in this 
excellent work—no less than the good results which We know 
have been already obtained through your active zeal, foreshadow 
the realization of the aforesaid desirable ends. There is, there- 
fore, no need to urge on those who are already pushing steadily 
forward. To one principal and supreme point We would call your 
attention as you meet in your annual convention to discuss the 
perfecting of Christian training; each of you should be per- 
suaded that he renders to this enterprise a real service only in 
as far as he imitates Christ, who, when about to deliver to the 
world His heavenly doctrine, “began to do and to teach.” Hence, 
it is by personal example, no less than by other social agencies, 
that each one of you should further the cause of Catholic educa- 
tion. Example, indeed, is mighty to persuade, nor is there any 
better means of moving mankind to the practice of virtue. Quite 
particularly is this true in the education of children, who are all 
“the readier to imitate what they behold in proportion as their 
judgment is weak. 


We may add that your efforts will have greater success, if in 
addition to all other means of preserving and increasing Catho- 
lic life, you devote special attention to that means of spreading 
the truth and refuting error which is so well fitted to our own 
time and conditions, i. e., newspapers, reviews and similar periodi- 
cal publications which the enemies of religion, alas! abuse for the 
dissemination of their perverse teaching and for the ruin of 
morality. 


Having thus set before you the path along which your com- 
mon efforts ought to proceed, We do not doubt you will abun- 
dantly correspond to our desires. But lest you lack the aid of 
divine grace, which quickens all human energies, We very lov- 
ingly in the Lord, and as an assurance of all divine hélp, confer 
upon you, Beloved Son, and upon all the members of the afore- 
said Association the Apostolic Benediction. 


Given at St. Peter’s Rome, June 10, 1910, in the seventh year 
of our pontificate, PIUS PP. X. 
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ADDRESS OF MOST REV. D. FALCONIO, D. D., APOSTOLIC 
DELEGATE 


His Excellency, Most Rev. Diomede Falconio, D. D., Apos- 
tolic Delegate, addressed the members as follows: 


I am very much pleased with the resolution you have passed 


in which you thank our Holy Father for his goodness and for the 
interest which he has taken in your Association, and I am glad to 
witness your obedience and your veneration for him. The Holy 
Father, Pius X, is most worthy of your obedience and venera- 
tion. Not only does he deserve our love and our respect on ac- 
count of the high position that he holds, as the Supreme Pontiff, 
and as the Vicar of Christ on earth, but also because, considering 
the condition of the times, we may say that his election to the 
pontificate was truly providential. Indeed, the election of our 
Holy Father, the present Pope, marks one of the greatest events 
in the history of the Catholic Church. A great Pope, Leo XIII, 
had passed away to his eternal repose, and had passed away amid 
the greatest expressions of sympathy the world had ever séen. 
His great learning, his love of everything that is beautiful and 
grand, his impressive personality, his devotion and inspiration had 
gained for him the love and respect not only of all Catholics 
throughout the werld, but even of those who do not belong to the 
Catholic Church. 

We must take into consideration the fact that at the time of 
the election of Pius X, society was distracted by a spirit of 
evil, and an unwholesome desire for false liberty; that a spirit 
of irreligious relaxation of morals had penetrated into the sanc- 
tuary of many families. There were difficult problems to be 
solved without hesitation; and the Holy Church therefore had 
need of a Pope imbued with the spirit and the courage of the 
apostles. There was need of a man full of energy and of cour- 
sage, in order to sustain the Church in its purity, a man according 
to the spirit of God, who, by his life and by his conduct, might be 
an example to others and able to bring them back to the ob- 
servance of law. God in His Divine Providence gave us such a 
man in the person of Pius X. In the election of the Holy Father 
it would seem that God had in view the repetition of the wonders 
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which He had worked through the agency of the first Pope, 
through His first vicar here, St. Peter. Hence he selected Pius X 
from the ranks of the people, as He had elected the poor fisher- 
man from Galilee. To him He entrusted the care of His Church, 
and it was through him He desired that those who have gone astray 
from the fold of the Church, away from the doctrines which He 
Himself had preached when on earth, should be brought back 
to the fold, to the observance of the lessons of the holy Gospel. 

The Holy Father has corresponded truly to the desire of our 
Divine Lord. As soon as he ascended the throne of Peter, his 
first thought was to proclaim to the universal Church the line of 
action which would be carried out in the administration of the 
Church. “Since it has pleased God,” he said, “to raise Us out of 
nothingness to such a high position, We proclaim to the world that 
We have nothing else in view than to restore everything in 
Christ.” And he has fulfilled this promise by the work which he 
has done. He has instructed the faithful throughout the whole 
world. He has sent letters on the reformation of Church music, 
on the proper vocation of the clergy, on the reformation of 
morals, and his efforts to the end that our children should receive 
a solid education have been especially earnest. All this proves 
that our Holy Father, the Pope, is really a providential pastor of 
the Church. ° 

I am, therefore, most pleased to see that you cherish in your 
heart veneration and respect towards your Supreme Pastor, the 
Vicar of Jesus Christ. I am glad to see how you look to him as 
the guide of the Church, especially in this important matter of 
education. I am glad to see that our Holy Father has already 
approved the work which you are doing, and that by his word he 
is encouraging you more and more in this movement of Catholic 
education. We need to see that the young are properly trained. 
We need to see that children are properly instructed in the 
principles of our holy religion. I am glad that I shall have oc» 
casion, in writing to our Holy Father, to express to him how 
great is your zeal in the cause of education. I beg to offer you 
my own sincerest congratulations. Your work has gone on very 
successfully up to the present, and I hope that it will go on even 
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better in the future. I hope that your zeal will increase more 
and more, and that your Association will in reality be a blessing 
to the Church here in the United States, and also to this great 
Nation; because if you will give me a good child, well educated 
in religion, and obedient to the laws of God, I shall give you 
the best citizen and the most loyal subject of the Republic. (Ap- 
plause.) 


The papal blessing was then given by the Apostolic Delegate. 


THE PRESIDENT GENERAL: We now bring to a close the 
seventh meeting of the Catholic Educational Association. It is 
indeed a very important meeting, in the great number of mem- 
bers who have attended, in the institutions and organizations rep- 
resented, in the number and importance of the papers read, and 
in the discussions to which they have been subjected. 

Moreover, in this meeting we have made a considerable step in 
advance. Besides that, we have ourselves undergone a serious 
education of the mind and heart by contact with these great 
problems, by looking into one another’s faces, by discussions and 
conversations with one another. You will all now return to your 
homes, and I am certain that the good work of this annual meet- 
ing will remain with us, and the memory of the work done here 
will continue to inspire and uplift us and encourage us until, in 
the providence of God, we shall prepare to meet in the next or 
eighth annual meeting. As there is no more business before the 
Association, I now declare this seventh annual meeting ad- 
journed. 

The hymn, “Holy God We Praise Thy Name,” was then sung 
by the audience, and the meeting came to a close. 
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PUBLIC MEETING 
A public meeting was held in the Light Guard Armory on 
Thursday, July 7, at 8 p.m. Rev. E. D. Kelly was chairman of 
the meeting. The following program was given: 
I. Overture—“Poet and Peasant” 
Finzel’s Orchestra. 
Song—Hymn to the Pope 
Chorus of Children. 
Address—‘‘The Home and the School” 
His Grace, Most Rev. John J. Glennon, D. D., Arch- 
‘ bishop of St. Louis. 
Song—“Columbia, the Gem of the Ocean” 
Chorus of Children. 
Address—“Catholic Education in Canada in Its Relation to 
the Civil Authority” 
The Honorable Justice Frank A. Anglin, of the Supreme 
Court of Canada. 
Song—Huntsman’s Chorus—“Der Freischutz” 
Song—“Holy God, We Praise Thy Name” 
Chorus of Children. 
Finale-—‘‘Daughters of American Revolution 
Finzel’s Orchestra. 


Chorus of one thousand children of the parish schools, directed 
by Prof. A. A. Langlois. 


Francis W. Howarp, Secretary General. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOLY FATHER 
A cablegram was sent to the Holy Father at the opening of the 
convention, and the following reply was received on the last day 
of the meeting: 
“The Holy Father is pleased with the filial and devoted homage 
expressed by the Catholic Educational Association on the occasion 


of the annual meeting in Detroit, and he again affectionately be- 
stows on all the apostolic blessing. 


“CARDINAL MERRY DEL VAL.” 





PAPERS READ AT THE GENERAL MEETINGS 


THE PASTOR AND EDUCATION 


RT. REV. MGR. THOMAS J. SHAHAN, D. D., RECTOR OF THE CATHOLIC 
UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Among the objects set forth in the constitution of this Asso- 
ciation is that of encouraging the spirit of cooperation and mutual 
helpfulness among Catholic educators. This, indeed, may well 
be regarded as the essential aim which gives direction and energy 
to all our efforts. So far as this is secured, we may count our 
endeavors successful; and so far as: any element is still lacking 
which thorough cooperation demands, there lies before us a task 
to be completed, a source of strength to be supplied, a new bond 
of union to be drawn more closely and more effectually. 

The process of unifying our educational forces has been carried 
on in large measure by the same instinctive impulse which 
initiated the movement—I mean, the desire of furthering the 
interests of religion by making the work of our schools as perfect 
as possible. This desire, spontaneous in the heart of the Catholic 
teacher, has naturally led to an inquiry, more or less explicitly 
formulated, as to the various factors that enter into our educa- 
tional system. To determine precisely the value of each factor 
and its relations to the work as a whole, to adjust these relations 
in view of our common purpose, and through this adjustment 
to effect the needed solidarity—these have been the most serious 
undertakings proposed to our Association. 

Quite naturally also our attention- has largely been given to the 
institutions that educate—the seminary, the college, the parochial 
school—to their curricula and methods, to the teaching of special 
subjects, to the instruction of particular classes of pupils. The 
discussion of these various topics has been fruitful in suggestion 
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and has led us more than once from obvious facts to their causes, 
from immediate problems and their present solution to those 
that are more fundamental and therefore of greater importance. 
Doubtless, too, our thinking has ended in convictions as manifold 
and varied as the questions to which our attention has been 
drawn. But if there is any one conclusion in which all our par- 
ticular findings can be merged and to which we can all readily 
give our assent, I venture to say it is this: the eventual success of 
our institutions, our methods, our entire organization, depends 
upon the earliest training that the child receives. The university 
must reckon with the college and both must reckon with the 
elementary school. So long as education is left to unconnected 
agencies, each doing its best, or—its worst, it matters little how 
it starts ; indeed, it would be impossible for the elementary school 
to shape its work beyond its own limits in any systematic fashion 
where no system exists. But the moment coordination is effected 
or even contemplated, the significance of the elementary school 
becomes evident—not merely for psychological reasons, however 
weighty these may be, and not simply for the advantage of the 
individual pupil which must certainly be kept in view; but above 
all for the purposes of organization. As the science of bodily 
life has gone back from the study of large conspicuous organs 
to that of the various tissues and from these again to the investi- 
gation of cellular units, so the science of education and its prac- 
tice as well have come to recognize in the school the vital element 
out of which all the rest is built up with the strength or the weak- 
ness which that element possesses. 

Here again, needless to say, a considerable share of attention 
has been devoted by the Association to the parochial school and 
its problems; and it is an encouraging sign for the progress of 
our work that the handling of these problems has attracted in 
each of our meetings so lively an interest. But for this very 
reason it seems to me important that we should come to a closer 
acquaintance with the prime mover in the parochial school, and 
realize more fully to what extent his work affects the whole 
course of Catholic education. In the language of the philoso- 
phers, we are familiar with the formal and material causes of the 
school; its final cause or purpose is distinctly before us; what 
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calls for present consideration is the efficient cause and the in- 
fluence which that cause inevitably exerts. 

“The Pastor and Education” is not, assuredly, a startling title, 
nor is the relation which it expresses an artificial one devised for 
the sake of academic disputation. We are not called on’ here to 
bring the pastor from afar into contact with educational work, 
and much less to demonstrate any thesis concerning the function 
of the parochial school in the work of religion. Our purpose is 
rather to bring home to our own minds the bearing of the pastor’s 
activity upon the whole system of Catholic education. Knowing 
by personal experience in our own school days somewhat of the 
pastor’s position in this respect, and having learned, by later ob- 
servation, something more of his influence, we now seek to under- 
stand, from our actual point of view as teachers, the nature and 
extent of that influence and of that position. 

Both, in a way, are unique. While the college professor, as 
such, is mainly concerned with the imparting of secular knowl- 
edge, and while the elementary teacher, as such, has simply to 
deal with the immature pupil, the pastor, by reason of his office, 
is the exponent of the highest religious truths and is charged 
with the practical application of those truths in the lives of his 
people, whether child or adult, learned or unlearned, carefully 
sheltered from the world or exposed to its manifold dangers. [f 
other teachers defend the faith, he must see that the faith is pre- 
served; and if others expound the law, he-must make sure that 
the law is obeyed. 

What meaning, then, can a system of education, in the modern 
sense of the term, have for one who holds such an office and bears 
its responsibilities? For answer, we have only to follow in outline 
the ordinary career of the boy or girl who passes on from the 
parochial school to pursue higher courses in college or university. 
The college may be Catholic or non-Catholic; its teaching may 
include religion or exclude it ; its moral atmosphere may be whole- 
some or injurious; and the student may win honors or barely 
fulfill a minimum requirement. In any case the important point 
for the pastor is this: what will be the attitude toward religion of 
the young man and young woman who return from college to 
reside, perhaps to practice a profession, within the limits, it may 
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be, of the parish in which they grew up? Passing over the ob- 
vious reply to this question, let me point out at once the significant 
phase of the pastor’s situation. Whatever has been expended on 
the pupil in the parochial school—time, money and _ teacher’s 
work—all this mental and moral capital, accumulated through 
years of labor and care, is turned over for further development 
to college or university, to an institution geographically remote 
from the pastor, or at any rate beyond his personal control. On 
the other hand, the final result of this investment—the faith and 
moral character of the college graduate—is of vital concern to the 
pastor and his work. Of necessity, therefore, his interest must 
extend to the secondary and the higher education. Both to pre- 
serve the fruit of his labors in the parochial school and to safe- 
guard the growth of religion among his people, he has a right 
to demand that the proper sort of education shall be given in the 
college. “ 

The very fact that he begins the process of education and 
has to deal with its ultimate results, implies that he is con- 
cerned, and deeply concerned, with its intermediate stages; and 
this concern becomes graver in proportion as the coordination of 
our school becomes more perfect. In a word, the upbuilding 
of our educational system, while it compels university and college 
to take the elementary school into serious account, also urges 
upon the pastor a careful consideration of that system as a whole 
and in its several parts. Or again, the situation amounts to this: 
the schools from the lowest to the highest are so articulated that 
they provide an unbroken intellectual development and thereby 
determine, on the intellectual side, the entire career of the student. 
The pastor is even more solicitous that, on the moral and religious 
side, childhood, youth and maturity should form an harmonious 
whole, moving steadily on to the attainment of our higher des- 
tiny. Continuity is indispensable for the educational result; and 
a breach of continuity would be fatal where the welfare of souls 
is at stake. 

From this general survey of the situation, we may now pass on 
to a closer inspection of its salient features, in order to appre- 
ciate the pastor’s influence, and at the same time to realize the 
yalue of his service in the cause of education. Happily, the facts 
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that we have to consider are known to us all; they simply need 
to be re-stated with reference to our present inquiry. 

By the virtue of his office, the pastor is the immediate repre- 
sentative of ecclesiastical authority for the faithful. From him 
they learn whatever may be enacted in regard to education by 
those who are placed in higher position as rulers of the Church of 
God. Their thought about things that pertain to education, its 
necessity and advantages, its meaning for religion, character and 
life, are normally shaped by’ him. To him also they look for coun- 
sel in forming their plans for the subsequent training of their 
children in academy, college or professional school. In a word, it 
lies chiefly with the pastor to determine the attitude of our Catho- 
lic people towards education and more particularly towards the 
whole system which this Association represents. Add to this—a 
consideration of practical import—the fact that our institutions 
are in the main dependent upon the people for their support; it at 
once becomes evident that the prosperity and even the existence 
of our educational system is to a large extent conditioned by the 
interest and sympathy it wins from the pastor. 

What I have in mind is not alone the financial support, though 
that, as we know, is essential. I refer rather to the support of 
loyalty and cooperation which we continually need in maintaining 
an unequal struggle for existence. What this competition means 
for the elementary school, no one understands as well as the 
pastor. And for this very reason he is fully qualified to appre- 
ciate the efforts which the Catholic college is obliged to make in 
order to keep front with its numerous and powerful rivals. It is 
this phase of the situation more perhaps than any other, that 
necessitates joint action all along the line. But if such action 
is to be effective, our people must be brought to see that the 
college is no less essential than the parish school and that loyalty 
to the one means loyalty to the other. I am convinced that no 
truer lesson can be given to the faithful from the pulpit than that 
the college exists for their sake, that the seminary is working in 
their behalf and that the university is striving to protect and ad- 
vance their most sacred interests. Let this consciousness of the 
solidarity of our work be aroused in the Catholic mind, and the 
future of our institutions is secure. 
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The same lesson can be taught within narrower limits but to 
an audience that will take it directly to heart. Every teacher, no 
matter how zealous or conscientious, has need of stimulation, of 
encouragement, of thoughts and feelings that lead away from 
routine and compensate for many difficulties of daily experience. 
Now these various drawbacks are all the more serious when they 
are accompanied by a sense of isolation, when the teacher has 
to plod along from task to task with a vague benumbing convic- 
tion that no one else is concerned as. to how the work is done or 
what its final outcome may be. The critical point is certainly 
reached when the teacher is content to say: I will do my best 
within these appointed limits and take no thought of what lies 
beyond. 

But if the pastor can thus inspire and strengthen the teachers 
who are already engaged in the work, he can and does render 
Catholic education a service that is invaluable by encouraging 
others to devote their lives to the school. The question of 
securing vocations is a vital one, and the pastor can exert his 
influence very effectually in directing those whom God calls to 
the religious life. With his knowledge of the teacher’s duties 
and with the insight he gains as spiritual guide, he is often in a 
position to speak the decisive word at the moment when it is 
most needed. He has also frequent occasion to point out, with 
gentle suggestion and fatherly sympathy, the exalted character 
of the teacher’s work and thus appeal to the noble enthusiasm for 
good that actuates so many of our Catholic young women. What- 
ever their subsequent training may be, and whatever the result 
of their endeavors, it will always be true, and they will always 
acknowledge ‘with gratitude, that under Divine Providence they 
owe the grace of vocation and its manifold opportunities to the 
pastor who first opened for them the way to the teacher’s career. 
And not their chosen souls alone, but all those who through their 
ministrations shall grow up in the love and practice of religion 
will be so many fruits of the pastor’s zeal in discovering and 
fostering vocations. 

As a matter of fact, things do not always come to this pass, 
and when they do, a reaction sets in. The teacher finds inspira- 
tion, or at any rate suggestion, from a variety of sources—from 
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treatises on education, from changes in the policy and work of 
other schools, from text-books and even in some cases from regu- 
lations drawn up by public authority with which the school is 
obliged to comply. Isolation indeed is so abnormal that it in- 
evitably brings about its own remedy; and the result is that every 
one of our schools, though not formally and officially, is none the 
less effectually brought under the influence of some organized 
system, is guided by its standards, conducted in accordance with 
its methods and rated, in point of efficiency, on the basis of its 
requirements. 

This affiliation, in the spirit if not in the letter, supplies just 
that broadening of interest and that feeling of solidarity which 
are prime requisites for success in the teacher’s work. It may also 
have other consequences affecting the inner life of the school. 
But taking it at its initial value, regarding it simply as a means of 
inspiration and encouragement, we may ask whether it is not 
important to secure such helps from Catholic sources. If our 
schools must be to all intents and purposes coordinated with 
some system, and if our teachers are to be quickened by influences 
that emanate from higher planes of educational activity, is it not 
desirable that this system should be our own and these influences 
thoroughly Catholic? There are, no doubt, many different ways 
in which the pastor by explicit statement or gentle intimation can 
strengthen his teachers and kindle their enthusiasm; yet it seems 
to me that no word of his can be more helpful than that which 
keeps steadily before their minds the fact that their work is an 
integral, an essential part of Catholic education as a whole, that 
each effort they make affects, in one way or another, the teach- 
ing in college and university, and that consequently their success 
is: what we all desire because it is indispensable to the success of 
our common undertaking. 

Such appeals to the people and the teachers in behalf of our 
Catholic system are not, after all, so remote from the pastor’s 
immediate and ordinary action. He understands, if anyone does, 
the value and the necessity of organization both for carrying 
on the work of religion and, more in particular, for securing 
efficiency in the school. He has no need of being told what it 
costs to build and equip a school, to provide teachers of the right 
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sort, to arrange curricula and grades and classes, to maintain 
standards, enforce discipline, do justice to the pupil and avoid 
injustice to the parent. In a word, within the compass of the 
parish and in proportion to the range of the school, he encounters 
all the problems which Catholic education has to deal with on a 
larger scale. The fact that he has handled them so well, meeting 
difficulties of all sorts bravely and patiently, must go on record 
as the greatest achievement of Catholic educational endeavor in 
this country. He has amply deserved the thanks not only of 
this Association, but of the Catholic Church at large; and if 
there be anyone to whom the words of commendation from the 
Holy Father may_with special fitness apply, that one, in my esti- 
mation, is the pastor, as the head and director of the parochial 
school. 

But what he has accomplished in the way of organization 
is precisely what we are aiming at in establishing and consoli- 
dating our Catholic system. By force of circumstances, the com- 
ponent parts are spatially separate and by traditional usage each 
performs its function in a somewhat autonomous fashion. These 
divisions, however, are not of the essence of education. Endowed 
as it is with various faculties, the mind is nevertheless a unitary 
being and there should be no break in its development. This, 
it may be, accounts for the attempts which have been made from 
time to time, and even within the modern period, to establish an 
institution that should comprise all grades of instruction and 
lead the pupil from the rudiments to the highest academic de- 
grees. That these Utopian schemes did not succeed was due to 
causes with which the history of education has made us familiar. 
Without pausing to enumerate these, let me again remind you 
that the main endeavor of modern education is to neutralize as far 
as possible the effects of this institutional division. It is true, we 
have not as yet any one institution that pretends to do the whole 
work; but we do find the practical equivalent in those arrange- 
ments which coordinate the work of various institutions, and 
which are becoming so perfect that the pupil passes on from the 
lower to the higher by almost imiperceptible changes. 

What has made this adjustment advisable or necessary? Un- 
doubtedly it is the conviction—identical with what the pastor has 
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gained by experiece—that each phase in the educational process 
must occur just at the right time and must be related in this 
particular way to all the other phases. Whoever has organized an 
elementary school is fully aware that one grade must be nicely 
adjusted to another and that each teacher must take into con- 
sideration what the others are doing. You cannot afford to apply 
one set of principles in the first grade, another in the fourth and 
another in the seventh. For teaching the different subjects, 
special methods are required, according to the nature of each 
subject; but the fundamentals of method must be the same all the 
way through if we are to avoid confusion and useless repetition. 

All this is so clear to the pastor that the statement of it need 
only hint at what he would probably describe in greater detail and 
with the emphasis that comes of experience. My purpose, for 
the time being, is to have the pastor look over the whole range 
of Catholic education and realize that order, adjustment and co- 
operation are just as necessary in the entire system as they are in 
his parochial school; as necessary, but much more difficult to 
secure. One source of difficulty lies, I believe, in the fact that 
hitherto we have tried to make each group of institutions as 
efficient as possible in itself, on the mistaken idea that—there can 
be any real efficiency where no care is taken to secure coordi- 
nate action. The pastor, as an organizer, has interests in com- 
mon with all other Catholic educators; and a moment’s reflection 
will show him how:those interests can best be furthered. 

Let this, moreover be noted: whether the pastor is willing 
or not to take this larger view and to cooperate as the needs of 
the system require, he is, by the organization and management 
of his school, affecting inevitably all the rest of our educational 
work. He could not, even if ‘he were so minded, put himself 
beyond the pale of relationship nor completely waive responsi- 
bility in the matter of our success or failure. Not only is the 
parochial school by its organization representative of the system 
at large; it is, moreover, the earliest organization in the edu- 
cative process. It controls the child at the very period when the 
mind is plastic—open to all the influences which the school exerts 
through order, correlation of subjects, selection of methods, ex- 
ample of teachers, skill and psychological wisdom in adapting 
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each stage of the process to the needs of growing intelligence. 
This is an immense .advantage—this opportunity of dealing with 
the faculties, the inborn abilities and tendencies of the individual 
soul before it has been warped by the wrong sort of experience 
or imprudent training. But it is also a grave responsibility ; first, 
because the child himself is not free or even able, as is the maturer 
student, to realize his own mental needs or to choose for himself 
what and how he shall study. In fact, whether he is ever to 
attain such an ability of electing his courses wisely, must depend 
in no small measure on the way he is trained from the start—on 
the development of his intellectual power to judge and even more 
perhaps on the development of his character to a point where 
he will be guided by worthy motives and directed by the advice 
of his elders, and yet show, in the strength of his will, both per- 
sonal initiative and tenacity of purpose. Sooner or later, he must 
decide on his life course; and the elements of that decision, or at 
any rate the ability to reach it, are developed during his years in 
the school. It is true, we have not at our disposal any infallible 
means of discerning the native bent or special capacities of the 
mind in earliest childhood. With all the advances of psy- 
chology, we are still obliged to content ourselves with what is at 
best a probability as to the child’s vocation. But if an unfailing 
test is ever devised, there can be no question as to when and by 
whom it should be applied. 

On the other hand—and here the responsibility becomes yet 
more serious—it is practically impossible at any later period to 
undo what the elementary school has done. The college, as a 
rule, provides in its entrance requirements for conditioning ap- 
plicants who are not fully prepared; but this is no advantage 
either to the college or to the candidate for admission. Various 
devices are also employed to supply the deficiencies revealed at 
the entrance examination; but no college professor takes any de- 
light in such supplemental remedial teaching. In any case, 
it necessarily involves an outlay of time and effort which, nor- 
mally, should be otherwise expended. This is not to say that the 
college itself has reached the stage of perfection or that it can 
hold the school alone responsible for the shortcomings of its grad- 
uates. But it is certain that the problem of raising and maintain- 
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ing the level of collegiate work is more readily solved when the 
preparatory training is up to the standard; and it is equally cer- 
tain that the college cannot undertake to break the mould in 
which the student’s mind is cast and shape it anew conformably 
to the requirements of collegiate study. In a word, education is 
a forward-moving process, It may be quickened or retarded, 
set going in the right direction or in the wrong; but it cannot be 
reversed. 

What has been said of the work of preparation refers primarily 
to the training of the intelligence. Is it needful to add that it ap- 
plies with still greater force to moral education? The essential 
reason, first and last, for which our schools exist is to inculcate 
the knowledge of what is right, and more important still, to cul- 
‘tivate the habit of doing what is right. We insist that intelli- 
gence and will shall be jointly developed and we cannot admit the 
claim, made now as it was made in pagan antiquity, that knowl- 
edge and virtue are one. But we have further to insist that 
moral training is an indispensable requisite for securing all that 
we desire on the intellectual side. The ability to work is one 
thing, the will to work quite another. Neither wise arrangement 
of curricula, nor excellence of method, nor skill on the part of 
teachers will avail much with a pupil who has not been duly 
exercised in what may be called the school virtues—in punctual- 
ity, docility and industry—to say nothing of the specifically 
Christian qualities of mind and heart which our schools endeavor 
to inculcate. A mere allusion to this phase of the subject 
must suffice, since our present purpose is not to dwell upon the 
need of moral education or discuss the manner in which it should 
be conducted, but rather to emphasize from this particular view- 
point one of the vital relationships in which the parochial school 
‘stands towards all later education and the work of more ad- 
vanced institutions. It suffices, I mean, to point out that the 
pastor, in forming the character of the pupils in his school ac- 
cording to the principles and rules of morality, not only lays the 
foundation for right conduct, but also in a very essential degree 
imbues the will with those qualities which are indispensable for 
the cultivation of intellectual powers. 
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It would not, however, be dealing fairly with this subject if, 
after showing the interdependence of college and school, we 
should add no word as to the mode of adjusting their relations. 
If a manifold responsibility rests on the parochial school as a 
preparation for the college, it is obvious to ask how this responsi- 
bility can be met, or how the school can best enter into coopera- 
tion with the other factors in our system. Here of course one 
naturally thinks of the frame-work—of the course of studies, the 
number of grades, the hours for each subject—and all this is 
doubtlessly important. Or again one has in mind the qualifica- 
tions of the teacher and the distribution of work in special de- 
partments—questions assuredly that cannot be too thoroughly 
considered. But back of all these, though certainly dependent 
on them in many respects, lies the question as to how the teaching 
shall be carried on. While a due succession and continuity of 
subjects are required, and while a mutual understanding as to 
their respective limits is necessary, it is even more necessary that 
college and school should reach an agreement regarding methods 
by which education as a whole and the teaching of the several 
subjects can be most effectually conducted. Now these methods, 
so far as they are sound, are simply the application of certain 
underlying principles drawn from the sciences of life and mind. 
Once we have learned how life, organic and mental, develops, 
we aré in a position to understand on what basis educational 
methods are to be harmonized. We know that in the living 
germ the several organs are potentially present and that they are 
developed by a proportionate growth. We find, not that brain 
or heart or eye advances alone to its final form and awaits the 
tardier growth of other parts, but rather that by an evenly pro- 
gressing differentiation, the several structures appear and take on 
their appropriate functions. In proportion, moreover, to the de- 
velopment of structure and activity, new relations with the en- 
yironment are formed, new materials are assimilated, new modes 
of reaction are manifested; but throughout, the same law of 
adaptation to actual and growing needs is observed, and when- 
ever that law is interfered with, arrest of development inevitably 
results, 
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Analogous to this natural process is. the work of education. 
Our aim is not merely to see that just so many subjects of study 
are offered the child, nor that, having completed the one he shall 
now enter upon the next. Our criterion is not the logical se- 
quence which appeals to the mind at maturity, but rather the 
psychological relation determined by the nature of the mind itself. 
Succession there must be—not, however, of a mechanical sort, but 
of the sort that supplies precisely what is needed in quality and 
quantity at each stage of development and enables the mind to 
pass on through its own activity to the next higher stage. 

On this basis, the ideal relation between school and college 
would imply that from the very beginning of his school life, the 
child shall be trained by methods which, on a scale proportioned 
to his needs, are in principle identical with those which later on 
the college will apply. The school is not called on to anticipate 
the work of the college any more than the college work is ex- 
pected to take up what the university does. The essential thing 
is that each lesson in the school be given in such a way as to 
provide those structural and functional elements which, with 
proper treatment in subsequent periods, will attain their full de- 
velopment in variety and power. 

Evidently, then, the most arduous task in all education, is that 
which falls to the lot of the elementary school. For its accom- 
plishment a deep insight into the laws of mental life is the first 
requisite; but there is also needed, to accomplish it well, a clear 
conception of the methods adopted and pursued in collegiate 
training. These, again, unquestionably, are susceptible of im- 
provement, and we may be sure that the colleges themselves are 
eager for the better things. But any modification that is to be 
useful, and particularly any change that is far-reaching in its 
effects, should be the outcome of mutual understanding, of joint 
deliberation and action, on the part of school and college to- 
gether. As I now see the situation, [ am persuaded that no 
measure would advance our common interests more efficaciously 
than a careful study and a prudent adjustment of the methods 
that are followed from the lowest of our schools to the highest. 

But of methods and method-making there is no end—just as 
there is no end of reforms and tendencies and movements. 
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Clearly, we must make a.choice, and for the choosing we need a 
standard. Have we, then, within our reach, in other words, 
within the range of Christian education, in its source, its history 
or its present agencies any guidance or irreproachable example? 
Is there any record of a teaching by methods that are absolutely 
secure in their principle and that have been adequately tested 
in their application ? 

The reply, [ am sure, takes definite shape in each of your minds. 
We have come to realize that in the teaching which the Gospel 
presents us there isnot only sublimity of truth and morality with- 
out equal, but also a perfection of method which no merely 
human wisdom can ever attain. And when we speak of Jesus 
Christ as the greatest of all teachers, we imply with all reverence 
that He is the supreme exemplar on which our own work, ac- 
cording to our capacity, should be modeled. Turthermore, it is 
plain that the Church, in imparting to mankind the truths of’ 
salvation, employs those methods which are most thoroughly in 
accord with the nature and the needs of the human mind. In 
the sacramental system, the liturgy, each detail of the ritual, each 
item of adornment added to the material edifice where we wor- 
ship, the Church observes, and for centuries has observed, the 
great laws which psychology is just trying to formulate—the ap- 
peal to sense, the use of symbols, imitation, expression and the 
principle of learning by doing—all are her ordinary methods. 

These things we know and appreciate; but note the conse- 
quence for the subject we have in hand. The pastor is the regu- 
larly appointed agency by which the Church carries on her teach- 
ing; the sanctuary is his school; and every liturgical act which 
he performs in accordance with the spirit and prescription of the 
Church is a lesson imparted by the most effective of methods. 
He has only to analyze his own action and bring into clear con- 
sciousness the principles it involves in order to see that he must 
pay attention to psychological method, because, as a priest, he is 
continually putting it into practice. He has but to convince 
himself that the same methods hold good for the entire work of 
education in order to secure the standard that is needed. 

From this point of view we might well be justified in revising 
the title of this paper; we might quite properly speak of “the 
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pastor as educator.” _For such in truth he is. He is not merely 
connected with, or interested in, education; his daily and hourly 
. ministrations make him, in a very literal sense, a teacher with 
the most vital knowledge to impart and the most perfect methods 
of imparting it. So far now as we may be able to extend these 
methods to other subjects, and thereby secure unity in our teach- 
ing, we must count upon the experience and the earnest coopera- 
tion of the pastor to make our endeavors successful. We now 
recognize the necessity of making religion the center of all edu- 
cation, of employing the same principles and methods in intellect- 
ual, moral and religious training. What could be more natural 
than to enlist and put to the best advantage the cooperation of 
that teacher who, more than any one else, is the authorized ex- 
ponent of the methdds which the Church herself employs? 

Our appeal to the pastor, therefore, is not any request that he 
shall go aside from his official position and its duties to seek out 
new policies or to inform his work with a new spirit. He can be 
most helpful to us, if, in the use of his authority as head of the 
parochial school, he will keep before his own mind and before 
the mind of those who labor with him in teaching, the central 
purpose for which this Association exists, and if he will extend 
to the whole Catholic system the care which he directly feels for 
the organization of his school and his solicitude for those salu- 
tary methods which he is constantly applying in the name of the 
Church and of Christ. With such a spirit on his part, there will 
not only be cooperation, but there will also result a system of 
Christian education in the true sense of the word; for it will be, 
like the Church herself, a system animated by the spirit of Christ, 
fashioned upon His teaching, and carrying over from the school 
to college, university and social life, in unbroken sequence, the 
lessons which the Master taught. 


DISCUSSION. 


Very Rev. F. A. O’Brien, Kalamazoo, Mich.: I certainly deem it a great 
privilege to congratulate the distinguished head of the Catholic University 
on giving us this great paper, and I think I express the sentiment of the 
entire gathering in thanking him sincerely. Nothing else could be ex- 
pected from the distinguished prelate of the great University. It is a pity 
that we cannot have the University brought more closely and more fre- 
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quently before our pupils of the lower grades. A distinguished professor 
of the University only a short time ago entered a parish school of 300 
children where the pastor thought they were pretty well up, and yet very 
few knew anything about the Catholic University. I would respectfully 
suggest that the Catholic University put into every parochial school a 
picture or something of that description as a constant reminder -to the 
children, even of the lower grades, that there is such an institution. If we 
are to have the parochial schools a great success, we must cooperate with 
the Catholic University. 

To my mind, it would be a great benefit for the entire school system of 
this country, if a bureau or department could be established at the Catholic 
University, whereby examination papers could be sent out to every school 
throughout the United States, in a manner similar to the regent system in 
New York. It would bring us in closer connection with the great center of 
learning which the public expects to be the head of all Christian education 
in this country. It would be of great benefit to each parochial school, for 
there would be some system about our examinations, which they sadly 
need at the present time. ° 

I do not know that we should add one word of comment upon the 
excellent paper; however, there are a few statements in connection with 
it which may be called to the attention of the assembly. I think a distinc- 
tion might be made between a Catholic school and a parochial school. It 
seems to me that there are a number of schools that are Catholic schools 
but are not parochial schools, and I would describe them as schools con: 
ducted by religious wherein the priests are not welcome. If we are to 
have parochial schools, it is necessary that the pastor be the heart and 
center of the school, otherwise it is not a parochial school. There are 
schools where the pastors are criticized, where they are made little of, 
either on account of their old fogy ways or something of that description. 
It would be better that they were not in existence. We want love of the 
priest fostered in every parochial school, because it has been well said that 
the priest is the heart of the school. The priest is the authorized teacher, 
and love must be fostered for him. Show him that he is welcome. Where 
this is not done we certainly do away with the very essential which is nec- 
essary in every parochial school. Always have a kind word for the pastor. 
The Lord knows he has troubles enough, more than many can imagine. 
Parochial schools foster a feeling of reverence, love, kindness for the pas- 
tor. For this reason feast days should be celebrated, not because the pastor 
wants it, but in order to foster in children that love which should be in their 
hearts. Very frequently you will find institutions and teachers where they 
wil! hold up the pastor as a bugbear to the children. “If you are guilty 
of this or that, I will send you to the pastor.” The priest should not be 
a punishing agent until every other means of governing is exhausted. Let 
us try to foster love and affection for him so that children may go to him 
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in confidence and affection, for he is the one who will, to a great extent, 
be the means of shaping their future. 

A priest went into a large school of fourteen or fifteen hundred children, 
a priest who had spent his life in sacrifices for that school, and the supe- 
rioress of that school remarked to the visiting priest that the pastor was 
“an awful good man, for he always paid their salaries promptly’—that evi- 
dently being the best thing she could say in his praise. Such is not what 
we expect in the parish school. What we want is that confidence centered 
in the pastor which will have the children go to him naturally in time of 
trouble, trial and temptation. 

I would like to call the attention of our distinguished President to the 
fact that about 90 per cent. of the children in this Middle West go no fur- 
ther than the eighth grade. Great attention should be paid to the fact that 
the large proportion of children quit school after the eighth grade. It seems 
to us it would be a good work for the University to send some authorized 
agent to visit every parochial school, if he could, or make as many schools 
as he could in a year, to see how they are conducted. The teachers are de- 
serving of every sort of encouragement possible. We cannot say anything 
that would be too great praise for the great army of women and men who 
are doing God’s work. Very often priests have not the encouragement that 
they should have. They need encouragement as well as teachers. It seems 
to us that it would be a great thing to establish normal schools in every 
province for lay teachers. At times it is absolutely necessary to have lay 
teachers. We should endeavor to procure more lay teachers. We need 
thgm. Every religious community is pressed to its utmost to supply the 
demands for schools. 

Parents who make great sacrifices for their children ought to be en- 
couraged to visit the school. Give them a hearty welcome. Let teachers 
and pastor make parents feel that they must be interested in school work, 
that they should see how their children are getting on. The doors of the 
school should always be open to parents. At least one-half day a week 
should be called a visiting day for parents, and every attention should be 
shown them when they visit. 

The Council of Baltimore makes it obligatory that the pastor or his 
assistant should visit the school every day. This is an obligation, and we 
fully appreciate the school will not be a success until that is accomplished. 
In different quarters fads are more or less of a necessity in order to 
encourage our people to send their children to Catholic schools. In this 
region the fad of manual training is taking considerable time away from 
children, but it must be accepted for the time being. 


Rev. F. A. Moe ter, S. J., St. Ignatius College, Chicago: May I be per- 
mitted, in discussing the excellent paper just read, to call the attention of 
the pastors in their relation to the parochial schools, to the 6000 and more 
silent parochial school children who, standing outside the gates that are 
closed to them, wonder why they are not invited to partake of the bless- 
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ings of a Catholic education. Like the hearing children, the deaf-mutes 
are children of the parish and have a claim on the conscientious care of 
the pastor. On account of the small number of deaf-mutes in a parish, it 
may not be possible to set aside one or two classrooms for their educa- 
tion, but, as in the case of orphans, even for more cogent reasons, there 
could be diocesan schools for the deaf. The education of the Catholic deaf 
has been so much overlooked in this country that the deaf have come to 
the conclusion that the Catholic Church does not care for them and that 
the Protestant church does. There are a few priests who, as a work of 
supererogation, have undertaken to work for the:salvation of the deaf, and 
several self-sacrificing sisterhoods have taken upon themselves the financial 
burden of educating, without compensation, the deaf children belonging to 
diocesan parishes. The priests and Sisters engaged in school or missionary 
work for the deaf find themselves helpless without the cooperation of our 
zealous Bishops and pastors. Where such cooperation obtains, beginnings 
have been made of late in providing schools and missionary centers for 
the deaf and, we may hope, that, as the needs of the deaf become better 
known, we may see the day when there will be at least one Catholic school 
for the deaf in every ecclesiastical province, and a priest appointed in each 
diocese whose duty it will be to look after the welfare of the deaf and 
make an annual report to the Bishop of his diocese.. It may require some 
time and effort to discover the Catholic deaf in a parish. From the nature 
of things, the voice of the silent sheep is heard with difficulty by the shep- 
herds. Moreover, in the present condition of the deaf, many will flatly 
deny that they are Catholics. It is, consequently, not surprising to find 
pastors, on being asked to give the names and addresses of the deaf-nfites 
in their parishes, answer that they know of no Catholic deaf in their par- 
ishes, while the priest in charge of a mission for the deaf may have on his 
books the names of several deaf-mutes of that pastor’s parish which he 
obtained from information received from known Catholic deaf-mutes. 


Very Rev. THomas E. Suietns, Pu. D., Washington, D. C.: The views 
expressed in the paper read will commend themselves to this audience. 
Instead of occupying your time in pointing out its various excellencies, let 
me add that an imperative need of the situation is the right kind of leader- 
ship. Our schools must be standardized if they are to meet present condi- 
tions, but the standard should be fixed by ourselves and not by the school 
system whose aim is essentially different from ours. The failure to rec- 
ognize this principle is fraught with great danger to Catholic education. 
False doctrines on the questions of the soul and the life hereafter and of 
man’s relations to God may be easily detected by the competent teacher 
and corrected, but there lurks in method a danger far more subtle. When 
the world is presented to the child in the various secular branches as if 
there were no God and no need for God—and this, be it remembered, is 
the program of our public school system—the teaching of catechism 
half an hour, or an hour, a day will not suffice to make the child grow up 
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into a religious man. Moreover, when the child is taught in the various 
secular subjects to use his reason alone without an appeal to authority and 
without the play of will and of the emotions, the inevitable result is a mind 
so constituted that an act of faith is a practical impossibility. Convictions 
he may have, but saith demands the element of will. The child is thus 
deprived not only of his faith in supernatural truth but of the power 
demanded by all worthy achievement, for never yet was a great picture 
painted or any great deed achieved except by the energy that flows from 
the wellsprings of will and emotion rationalized by the intellect. Catholic 
methods are demanded if our Catholic schools are to achieve the end for 
which they have been called into existence. 


Rr. Rev. Mer. JosepH Scuremps, V. G., Grand Rapids, Mich.: In regard 
to the splendid paper of the Rt. Rev. President General, I believe that one 
of the keynotes sounded therein was coordination throughout the whole 
Catholic system of education. In reference to this, my very dear friend, 
Fr. O’Brien, thought it would be a splendid idea if the Catholic University 
would get up examination papers to be sent to various Catholic schools 
throughout the country, thus securing uniformity of the course. I think I 
would like to go one step ‘arther. In order to send out examination ques- 
tions for the passing of the eighth grade, it would. be necessary, first of all, 
to grade the schools to a uniform standard; for of what use are the exam- 
ination papers if they have not a common basis in all the schools? I am in 
thorough accord with the idea of the Rev. Dean of Kalamazoo, but would 
go one step farther and advocate that our Catholic University establish a 
uniform standard of courses. Let the Catholic University lay down cer- 
tain fixed principles and limits for the various courses in the parochial 
schools, thus establishing a uniform standard for the entire country; then 
it will be possible to send out examination papers which will enforce this 
standard and secure results. 


I believe one oi the most important things in the matter of Catholic . 
education is to raise the efficiency of the various grades by bringing them 
up to a general unit of standard. 

Second, in regard to the other recommendation of the Very Rev. Dean 
to establish normal schools for lay teachers, because Sisters are so pressed 
that we need lay teachers, I think there is more danger than good in that 
suggestion. I would rather say, let each pastor foster vocations. If we 
start up a source of competition to our religious teachers, who are sacri- 
ficing themselves for Catholic parochial schools, and are working at a min- 
imum salary; if we establish a system of lay teachers, who will have to be 
paid a salary that will enable them to live comfortably, which means two 
or three times over what we are now paying the Sisters, we will very soon 
destroy radically the spirit of sacrifice which has promoted the Catholic 
schools to that degree of excellence which they have attained. Foster relig- 
ious vocations and you will provide for present needs. 





THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM—ITS 
ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT 


VERY REV. JAMES A. BURNS, C. S. C., HOLY CROSS COLLEGE, WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 
At a meeting of the Executive Board of the Association, held on Tuesday, 


July 5, at 8 p. m., the following paper was read as a basis of a general dis- 
cussion on the present condition of education in the United States. 


The present Commissioner of Education has aptly summed up, 
in a single phrase, the relative positions of the three constituent 
units of our educational system. ‘In the course of its develop- 
ment,” he says, “the American secondary school has got wedged 
in between the elementary school and the college, each of which 
has developed independently, without any such check or bar.” 
The relative positions of these three schools at the present day 
are an inheritance from the past. Elementary schools, secondary 
schools and colleges have existed side by side, each independent 
of the others, from the earliest Colonial times. As Dr. Brown 
has pointed out, three stages of secondary school development 
are distinguishable. During the first, which covered the Colonial 
Period, the characteristic secondary institution was what was 
known as the grammar school, modeled after the old Latin gram- 
mar school. During the second, extending, broadly speaking, 
from the Revolution to the Civil War, the characteristic type of 
Secondary school was known as the academy. The third, or 
modern division, has as its typical secondary institution the high 
school. It is important to note that the grammar school of 
Colonial times was not the prototype of our present-day gram- 
mar school. The grammar school of Colonial days was a second- 
ary school. It was simply transplanted from England by the 
colonists, as were likewise the primary school and the college. 

The three classes of schools were, as has been said, independent 
of each other, and they are still so, at least substantially. The 
elementary school and the high school have indeed been brought 
under one common system of public control and supervision. 
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But, although under a common control, their development has 
gone on, even down to the present day, independently. The 
curriculum of each has been shaped to meet the needs of its re- 
spective pupils, without reference to the matter of their respective 
curricula being made to fit together. Previous to the rise of the 
public high schools, there was complete independence in this 
respect. The public high school movement brought the two 
schools under a common control, and from this there has resulted 
naturally more or less of effort towards their’ academic co- 
ordination. But very little in this way has been actually accom- 
plished. The high school has had but a slight influence upon the 
elementary school, so far as the curriculum of studies is con- 
cerned. The elementary school has retained its inherited curric- 
ulum, and this curriculum has been amplified in response to the 
demands put upon the elementary school by the popular move- 
ments in education, withgut much regard to the wishes of the 
high school. Although the colleges have forced an increasing 
number of studies upon the high school, the latter has not been 
able to push its inferior studies back upon the elementary school. 
The practical failure so far of the work of the Committee of Ten, 
in its endeavor to have Latin and other secondary subjects intro- 
duced into the elementary school, goes to show that the idea that 
the curriculum of the elementary school should be considered on 
its Own merits, and entirely apart from any question of high 
school or college curriculum, is still firmly fixed in the minds of 
the American people. 

The curriculum of the elementary school is, therefore, in the 
main, an inheritance. During Colonial times, it consisted of the 
Three R’s. . Towards the end of this period, spelling, which had 
been given in connection with reading, appears to have become: 
differentiated as a distinct schoolroom study. After the Revolu- 
tion, other additions to the curriculum came slowly to be made.. 
Geography, history and grammar were introduced. Down to a 
period of a few decades ago, these subjects, together with the 
Three R’s, continued to form the staple academic material of the 
elementary school. It was not until a comparatively recent date 
that the lighter subjects, those subjects which are so often re- 
ferred to as “fads”—nature study, physiology, civics, drawing, 
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music, etc., as well as those subjects which have been borrowed 
from the high school, such as algebra and the languages, came 
to be added. In the elementary schools of New York State to- 
day, there are sixteen subjects or courses of study. Two-thirds 
of these represent additions to the curriculum which have been 
made within recent decades, and of which the schools in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century knew nothing. 

It is not only by the addition of new subjects of study, how- 
ever, that the elementary school has developed. There has been 
growth likewise in the way of academic organization. The early 
schools knew little of grading,.as we understand it now. There 
was no definite number of grades. Each school was a law unto 
itself, and there were more grades in some schools than in others. 
There was division of pupils according to their advancement, and 
groups of pupils of about equal academic standing were taught 
together. But even in city schools all the grades were found in 
the same schoolroom, as is the case still in district schools, and 
each teacher kept her own pupils from the time they began their 
A BC’s till they had finished the highest reader, and were ready 
for a higher school or for work. Such was the condition of the 
elementary schools throughout the country until well into the 
nineteenth century, and the condition obtained in the schools of 
Boston as late as 1856. The development of the grade system 
came towards the middle of the last century, and was one of the 
results of the great popular educational awakening which culmi- 
nated in the public high school movement. With the appointment 
of city superintendents of schools, a system of uniform grading 
was adopted, a full year’s work being counted as a distinct grade, 
and each teacher being limited in her work to the studies of a 
single grade. 

I have said that, up to the present, little has been accomplished 
towards bringing about academic coordination between the 
elementary school and the high school. The subject has long 
been recognized, however, as a problem full of importance for the 
future of our educational system. The report of the Committee 
of Ten, to which I have alluded, has to do largely with this 
problem, and many of the best educational minds among us have 
been engaged in studying its various phases. It has long been 
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evident that, as Commissioner Brown puts it, the high school is 
“wedged in,” and cannot hope to move forward except space is 
made for it on one side or the other. There is no space to be 
looked for on the college side. The pressure of the college has 
been steadily downwards, and the college cannot relax here even 
if it would. The only practical way in which the high school 
can hope to relieve this pressure is by entering into closer re- 
lationship with the elementary school, and transferring-its lower 
classes to the upper grades of the elementary school. This was 
the substance of the plan of the Committee of Ten. This has 
long been the dream of our educational idealists, and we are now 
witnessing an attempt to inaugurate this, according to a care- 
fully prepared plan, and on a large scale. 

In the new Syllabus of the Department of Education of New 
York State, which goes into effect this Fall, the elementary cur- 
riculum proper is reduced to six grades. The seventh and eighth 
grades are cut off and framed into an “Intermediate Course,” 
having a close relationship to the curriculum of the high school. 
In this “Intermediate Course,” some of the work of the seventh 
and eighth grades is retained—English, arithmetic, geography, 
history and physiology; while Latin, German, French, and 
other subjects are brought down from the high school, which is 
thus left free either to receive new subjects from the college in 
its upper grades, or, retaining its present amount of work,. to 
turn its graduates over to the college or to the business profes- 
sions at an earlier age. In either case, the lightening of the load 
the high school has thus far been carrying means an opportunity 
for the college. It will probably be enabled in this way either to 
shorten its own curriculum at the expense of the high school, 
and thus transform the old four years’ college curriculum into a 
five or six years’ university course, or, retaining its traditional 
curriculum, receive its candidates younger and turn its graduates 
into the university courses or the professional schools at an earlier 
age. 

This new development in the academic relations between the 
elementary school and the high school is likely to be of very great 
importance and far-reaching influence. The new six years’ cur- 
riculum for the elementary school will doubtless be copied in 
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other states, and it may eventually become universal. It is, of 
course, at present simply an experiment. But the fact that it 
comes as‘ the result of a study which many of our leading edu- 
cators have for years been giving to this problem, coupled with 
the further fact that the experiment is to be tried in the State of 
New York, which has had in the past such a commanding educa- 
cational influence throughout the Union, makes it extremely 
likely that it will eventuate in something more than an interesting 
educational experiment. Catholic educators may well study the 
possibility and the desirability of a six year curriculum for their 
elementary schools. 


THE CATHOLIC GRADUATE IN BUSINESS 


BYRON V. KANALEY, ESQ., CHICAGO, ILL. 


There are times in the lives of all of us when we feel truly 
humble and unavailing. It may be a marvelous painting or a 
work of sculpture, it may be the stars in some wondrous sky, it 
may be a majestic waterfall, a poem, a spell of eloquence, it may 
be a sublime scene in some storied cathedral, it may be a simple 
thing—much of life may move us to a feeling of deep humility— 
that will make us see how unworthy, how pitifully little we really 
are after all. Such a feeling is upon me. You have had gathered 
here for two days from all parts of the nation men of distin- 
guished ability, of profound learning, and deep piety, in a great 
convention to further the educational interests of a very consider- 
able portion of the American people. 

To be asked to contribute to the program of such a gather- 
ing is honor enougn indeed, for I well know what it means to be 
asked to participate, but it is even more than that that makes me 
feel humble and unequal to my allotted part. For I am here also 
as the representative, in a sense, of my mother educational institu- 
tion—an institution that has the power of so endearing her sons 
to her by every bond of love that her boys always feel the deep, 
deep obligation to be worthy of her—to give of the best that is 
theirs for the cause that is hers. I have wished that my college 
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might have chosen of her sons one more accustomed to forensic 
triumphs, one who would do better for her to-night, for if ever 
there was a time when I wished to be more than I am it is for 
my college, and in a broader sense for the general cause of Catho- 
lic education in business life—before you—now. 

Business—its methods, its evils, its results, is the most dis- 
cussed subject among men to-day. But even when we recollect 
all the strong criticism that has been leveled at some of our busi- 
ness men and their methods, in charity, we must not forget one 
great saving grace that is theirs, one virtue that covers a mul- 
titude of faults—the brevity of business men both in private and 
public utterance. And I assure you, ladies and gentlemen, that I 
have at least attained harmony of subject and treatment in my 
effort. 

The subject assigned to me for discussion this evening is “The 
Catholic Graduate in Business.” Now, the Catholic graduate, 
I take it to mean for the purpose of this discussion, the Catho- 
lic graduate of a Catholic college. The Catholic college teaches 
in so far as the moral law is concerned exactly what the Catholic 
Church teaches. The Catholic Church always has taught, teaches 
to-day, and always will teach those principles that go to make all 
legitimate business honorable before God and honorable by all the 
true standards of men. As she was in the beginning the force 
that made possible the vast commercial activities of our day 
when she made sacred the rights of private property and personal 
liberty, as she made possible our material well-being when she 
wrote into the hearts of all her children the divine commands, 
“Thou shalt not steal,” and “Love thy neighbor as thyself,” so 
our Church stands to-day the great bulwark against business op- 
pression, against greed, against thievery of all kinds, in high 
places and low, and for a sane, true, honest commercial life as 
between man and man. The Catholic Church has always im- 
pressed it on her children to render unto Cesar the things that 
are Cesar’s. It is in the expounding of this holy obligation that 
our modern business world owes an unpayable debt to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Now that the world has reached a time when in 
all civilized countries this obligation of the Church has been writ- 
ten in the statute books of men, so that at least a man is’ insured 
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what is his /egally—our Church is now bending every energy that 
mankind may acquire righteously. 

It is well for this republic that she has with her in the struggle 
for the realization of the highest aims of this greatest of gov- 
ernmental institutions, the tremendous force for righteousness of 
the Roman Catholic Church. With the exception of the Civil 
War, the nation has probably never been in more dire need of 
strong, helpful influence that touches vitally the masses of our 
people than now. In the sixties it was a principle at stake. To- 
day it is the very lives of our workers. Wherever you may go 
from east to west, you will find a deep-seated dissatisfaction with 
the present social order. Indeed, the whole world presents this 
same perplexing problem. The lines between labor and capital 
are becoming more sharply drawn day by day. While the mil- 
lionaire rolls by in his automobile carrying perhaps death in his 
wake, the poor cannot see why they shouldn’t have bread at 
least for their children. 

On every hand socialism, with all that it means as destructive 
of men’s ideals and governmental ambition, is increasing in 
strength. A powerful socialistic press is exerting its utmost in- 
fluence, and the strength of this new movement ‘in our midst 
cannot be denied. And, as in the past our Church was the initial 
force that destroyed slavery, that made sacred the rights of pri- 
vate property and personal liberty, that made possible a republic 
such as ours when she instituted the sacrament of marriage and 
instituted the family, so now, when the best interests of that re- 
public are threatened, when a great deal of our commercial life 
may appear unjust, when so much may seem to be a grinding 
of the poor, when laws seem to be for the strong and not for the 
weak and oppressed, the Church is lending her powerful influ- 
ence to right these wrongs. Again the work of the Church in all 
thet is good for America will be justified and America will say 
of her in Bulwer’s words: 


“T found France rent asunder, 

The rich men despots, and the poor banditti; 
* * * schism within the temple: 

Brawls festering to rebellion; and weak laws 
Rotting away with rust in antique sheaths. 

I have re-created France; and, from the ashes 
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Of the old feudal and decrepit carcass, 
Civilization on her luminous wings 

Soars, Phoenix-like, to Jove! What was my art? 
Genius, some say—some, Fortune— 

Witchcraft some. 

Not so; my Art was Justice!” 


Not the least powerful agency through which the Church is 
arlecting commercial standards and business life to-day is the 
Catholic college. Modern business tends to make men self-as- 
sertive, egotistic, strongly self-opinionated. The struggle is for 
the strong and its success to the strong. The fight of business 
inevitably produces or accentuates those characteristics that are 
highly virile, and, as a consequence, the modern business man 
of America is probably the most highly developed type of ego- 
tism in the history of mankind. Obviously, to affect such a man 
mich in his way of thinking you must do it before business 
grips him, and the most impressionable years of life are the 
college years. 

Our Catholic colleges are graduating men who achieve busi- 
ness success, and who at the same time are preserving high stand- 
ards of business morality, because of four reasons—four reasons 
that cannot, or do not, exist in the same fullness in non-Catholic 
schools. 

First, health. With rare exceptions, no man can be a great 
business success without good health. Health does not mean 
necessarily a robust physical constitution. If it did, one might in 
denying the wide application of my statement point me to a Jay 
Gould, a Harriman or a Rothschild—all men of inferior physical 
development. But it does mean at least a sound body. No man 
can stand the wear and tear of the business life of our cities suf- 
ficiently well to achieve moderately great success without an 
abundance of good health. 


Our Catholic colleges build well and wisely the health of their 
students. Regularity of hours, both of play and study, evenness 
of tasks, wholesome food and attractive surroundings, go far to 
give to our Catholic graduates that foundation of physical vigor 
which counts so much in the business world. Go on the campus 
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of our Catholic and non-Catholic colleges and note the difference 
in the physical appearance of the boys. 

It has been said with striking truth that every _ business 
i; but the lengthened shadow of one man. If you will take any 
great business house anywhere in this country you will find in 
ali of its rantifications the handiwork and brain work of one 
individual. An immense stock of good health is absolutely neces- 
sary for the man who does the work of so many, for the man 
who by tremendous exertion sets the mental fashions for thou- 
sands. 

Too many of our non-Catholic colleges, to use a phrase’ of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s, though not used in connection with this sub- 
ject, tend to out-civilize civilization. This may not strike you 
so forcibly—those of you who are accustomed alone to the campus 
life of the western colleges. But we must remember that a very 
large proportion of their students come from an active outdoor 
life at home and have splendid health to begin with. To illus- 
trate, finally, how important physical vigor is in business suc- 


cess, we have but to recollect that the great captains of industry— 
in nearly every case men of sound bodies—came in most 
instances from the soil and not the tenement. And our Catholic 
colleges, supreme in their splendid regime of vigorous, rightful 
living, are furnishing men with one requisite at least of business 
success—health. 


Secondly, the Catholic college ¢quips her boys with a funda- 
mentally sound education. No graduate of a representative Cath- 
olic college need ever mention her name in any gathering of uni- 
versity men on this side of the Atlantic but with pride, need 
ever think of her thoughts other than thoughts of love and loyalty 
and respect. 

There is, perhaps, no field where the intellectual training of a 
college shows more strikingly than in debating. The debating 
victories of our Catholic schools have become so noted that 
President James, of the University of Illinois, was moved to 
comment especially on them in the course of a magazine article 
a few years ago. 

It pleased me much to have an expression of opinion on the 
work of Catholic education from no less an eminent observer 
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than the late Dean Ames, of the Law School of Harvard Uni- 
versity. A certain graduate of a Catholic college wrote me to 
find out if he could enter Harvard Law School on a Science de- 
gree without taking an examination. The late Dean—and I sup- 
pose no educator of his time knew more of the qualifications of 
American colleges than he—said that a graduate of that college, 
no matter in what course, whether in a course closely kindred to 
the law or not, could enter Harvard Law School without a ques- 
tion, and if he forgot to bring his diploma along the Dean would 
take his word for it that he had one. And I presume he might 
have said that of many of our Catholic schools. 

There is no better test of what our Catholic colleges have 
done than the splendid work of this convention. If our schools 
can produce the brilliant and profoundly learned men to whom 
you have listened with such great pleasure and profit the past 
two days—to whom you have listened to-night—what may we 
not reasonably expect, in those cases where these distinguished 
men are educators in the sense of active teachers, from the young 
men who come under their tutelage in our Catholic colleges 
throughout the land? 

Some years ago there was criticism from certain quarters aimed 
at the utility of our studies—at the curricula of our Catholic 
colleges. It was said we were old-fashioned, that we clung 
too closely to the selective instead of the elective method. It 
seemed to us that a boy of seventeen was incompetent to select 
what was best for him from a possible choice among anywhere 
from one to a hundred subjects offered in a curriculum. It 
seemed to us that if experience should ever count for anything 
anywhere it should in the educational field. If we wish law, or 
medicine, or a piece of good work of any kind done, we go to 
a man of experience. And yet the ultra of our opponents would 
disregard the educational experience of centuries and let him of 
peg-top trousers and wonderful hat band do wholly for himself 
what the experience of hundreds of years can do at best but 
imperfectly for him. 

We are glad to see that this notion of widely applied free 
election has gone like other educational fads to the scrap heap, 
and that even Harvard, the most advanced of those contending 
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for free election of studies, under a new administration, no long- 
er believes that the child is father of the man in educational 
thought. The free elective system is conducive to good polo 
playing and good bridge-whist, but neither of these graceful ac- 
complishments is highly merchantable in the commercial world. 

I knew a man under the free elective system—and he was to 
succeed his father as the head of a great industry—who had a 
business training in Elizabethan poets, philosophy of literature, 
effect on Art of the Renaissance and landscape gardening. And 
this is not an isolated example; even in this particular case he 
told me he had selected the course with great care as to its pos- 
sible mental hardships, and had given the result of his thought 
to some of his friends who followed him blindly, as I suppose 
we are all wont to follow men of inspiring genius. Our Catho- 
lic colleges have always stood, and do to-day, for a carefully se- 
lected course of studies free from the educational craze of the 
passing hour—a system that tends to give to the commercial 
world men of fundamentally sound mental training. 

Thirdly. The next great service Catholic schools are doing 
ror business life is furnishing young men of splendid democracy. 
Our schools are graduating men who can be strong and yet just 
—who are highly successful and yet who do not lose the sense of 
vbligation of service to mankind. I make no exception—the 
greatest force for true democracy in American life is the Catho- 
lic college. There is no place of activity in our life where democ- 
vacy is so pure, so simple, so uplifting, so all-pervading as in 
vur Catholic colleges. It is the only place I know of where man _ 
stands as man, and not as clothes or wealth or social position. 


Neither creed, nor birth, nor wealth, nor plumage are avail- 
ing in the honorable strife for standing among his young fellow- 
men. Who can measure the beneficial far-reaching effect on 
our business life, our business morals, and our governmental 
ideals of thousands of men scattered here and there all over this 
land, imbued at the most impressionable age of their lives with a 
standard of true men-values, with a kindly feeling for men, 
with a spirit of genuine democracy? Do you suppose even 
fifty years of most strenuous grinding business activity will ever 
obliterate this splendid acquisition of these men? If there is 
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one thing America in its present money-madness needs, plead- 
ingly needs, it is fellow-feeling. And our Catholic colleges 
would be justified if they contributed just this one thing, which 
they do contribite in fullest measure to the commercial world— 
the spirit of a common, honest democracy. 


Fourthly and lastly—the greatest contribution of the Catholic 
college to business life is God’s law for the dealings of men. I 
do not mean to say that Catholic business men have any monop- 
oly of business virtue. They certainly have not. Many of the 
most upright business men under all circumstances are men of 
other religions, and, in many instances, men of no religion at all. 
But I mean that in the long run, day in and day out, in good 
times and in times of turbulent business temptation, the man who 
comes from four years of training amid ennobling and pure in- 
fluences, in a word religious influences—is more likely to be hon- 
est, more likely to take into account the law of God instead of 
always the law, or lack of law, of man, than is he whose training 
has been non-religious or anti-religious. 

Some schools either directly or indirectly teach their boys to 
be honest, on the principle that to be honest tends to uplift the 
race. I do not believe that any such creed, as being honest else 
the race will retrograde, proves very strong moral support when 
in a crisis every instinct is to financially massacre that race. In 
hours of great business temptation it takes something harder 
won than that pretty sentiment, something less easily forgotten, 
to sustain weak humanity. It requires the centuries’ proved wis- 
dom of Him who was crucified for mankind—the divine inspira- 
tion of Him who laid down the rule of conduct for all men, in 
all places, in all temptations. These are necessary to sustain 
weak men in strong times. 

The Catholic colleges through their men are imposing a law 
higher than man’s cunningly devised statutes to govern the marts 
of commerce. And, further, they are endowing their boys with 
intelligence and acumen, so that in the race for wealth they will 
not suffer in a material sense by taking into account the rights of 
others. For indeed it would be a sad plight if to be honest 
would mean ruin and loss of business success. 
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Every age has something that is characteristic of that age, 
that makes it either a joy of history or infamous. Commercial- 
ism is the spirit of this age. It is everywhere. It has entered 
the professions, politics, art and science. It has entered some of 
our colleges. The word education, if my classics serve me aright, 
comes from educo—meaning to draw out. In our Catholic col- 
leges, the educator endeavors to draw out what is best from the 
mind and heart of the boy. But some of our friendly rivals in 
this high calling have widened the meaning of the term. They 
desire their educators to draw something more tangible than 
things from the mind and heart of the pupil—they must also be 
supremely proficient in drawing from the pocket of the pupil’s 
father, so that higher may be the towers, of more acres the 
campus, more numerous the halls, and in all things greater the 
glory thereof—to the end that business men and thinking men 
are confounded and the student dumbfounded. 

If we closed our eyes to the vision beyond and saw not the 
dawning of the better day—if we shut hope from our hearts, 
and dwelt only on some of the miserable phases of the business 
world of to-day, gloomy indeed would be the prospect of our 
commercial life. But instead, we believe that the conscience of 
our people is aroused, that each day wil be better than the day 
before, that business in high places among men of might will 
be on the same plane of honesty as among those less covetous, 
that there is going on a regeneration of the business spirit, that 
old-fashioned, sturdy, square dealing is again prevailing 
in high places and in low, that the business ideal will be as high 
as aspiring mankind can make it—that God’s law and man’s law 
will no longer diverge at the point where man’s temporary in- 
terest might wish it, and that man to man will be honest be- 
cause to be otherwise would violate his own best thought. We be- 
lieve that no small part in the fashioning of commercial life, as 
we hope it to be, will be taken by the Catholic graduate in busi- 
ness. 





THE CATHOLIC GRADUATE IN PROFESSIONAL 
LIFE 


JUDGE WILLIAM F. CONNOLLY, DETROIT, MICH. 


I find myself to-night in a position similar to that in which I 
was placed a few weeks ago when called upon to say a few words 
at the commencement exercises of one of our local schools. Af- 
ter the program had progressed through various numbers, and 
a brief lull had occurred during which the audience took occa- 
sion to indulge in conversation, the chairman, turning to me, 
said: “Judge, shall I introduce you now, or shall I let those 
present enjoy themselves a little longer?” 

I have listened with pleasure and profit to the discourses of the 
gentlemen who have preceded me, and I am reminded of the 
dictum of the late Senator Daniels who, upon being requested to 
speak after his colleague, Senator Hoar, arose and said, “How 
difficult indeed it is to follow a King!” My embarrassment 
upon this occasion is twice as great as his, because I am called 
upon to follow, not one, but two kings of the realm of oratory. 
Yet, notwithstanding that I realize my inability to do justice either 
to this magnificent occasion, or to the theme which has been 
assigned to me, I am encouraged to speak a few words for the 
Catholic graduate in professional life, because the intrinsic merit 
of the theme will overshadow the inadequate manner of its treat- 
ment. 

The graduate of the Catholic school or college leaves his Alma 
Mater cased in double armor. He has received not only the 
helmet and shield of profane learning, but also the sword of the 
spirit which is the Word of God. His is the true dignity of 
real scholarship—the scholarship which coordinates all the hu- 
man faculties, gives to each its proper place and proportion in 
the educational scheme, and produces a full rounded character— 
mentally, morally and physically equipped for the battle of life. 
Such scholarship is not a mere personal emolument to be used 
by its possessor solely for his own advancement, to be used by 
him to trample down his less able and less fortunate brothers, 
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and upon their prosirate bodies rise to wealth or renown. Such 
scholarship spurns narrow and unworthy limits. It is to him in 
truth and in fact a consecration to be the priest and the prophet 
of his race; to show his people the way, the truth and the life. 
Any other conception of Christian scholarship is mean and un- 
worthy, and whoso entertains it deserves not the free citizenship 
of the Republic of Letters. 

| know that you are thinking that this is an ideal conception 
oi the scholar’s place in life, but ideals are the dynamic forces of 
human life; by them are we impelled to strive and to struggle ; 
by them do we grow and wax strong and great. A life without 
ideals is a barren life. A life with shattered ideals is a wasted 
life, for the ideal is the living spirit which quickens the inert 
clod into virile, productive action; and hence, I say that the 
Catholic graduate who appreciates the dignity of Christian schol- 
arship seeks not only sordid gain but labors for the better time 
that is to be for his race. 

Judged by.this standard, what part should the Catholic gradu- 
ate play in professional life? I think that every one will ap- 
preciate that whatever his part, he will early discover that his 
ideal and the time spirit are woefully in conflict. Too soon will 
he rudely awaken to the fact that always and everywhere in 
modern life, there is dominant a spirit of selfish commercialism ; 
a spirit of reckless self-seeking which cares naught for the rights 
of others. Assume that he enters the profession of the law. In 
theory at least, the lawyer has a sworn duty to uphold justice; to 
see that justice is done at any cost and to every man. What will 
the young lawyer, animated by high ideals, discover to be the 
actual condition? Will he find men in real life seeking to up- 
hold justice, trampling upon injustice, or despising and ostraciz- 
ing the doer of injustice? I think that he will find a large por- 
tion of the legal profession more concerned about: winning the 
particular cause at issue than about the ethical value of the side 
contended for. 

He will find substantial justice languishing, while technicali- 
ties, like vicious weeds, choke out its existence. He will learn 
the convenient tricks of delay by which justice is deferred and 
often denied. Sad to relate, he will find that even the judiciary 
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is afflicted with a supine indifference to the execution of jus- 
tice on the gibbet of technical forms; and unless his ideal is 
strong within his soul he will yield to the insidious siren song 
of success and join the clan of Get who revel in the House of 
Have. His, indeed, must be a sturdy and uncompromising pur- 
pose if he would cling to the ideal of his profession—the uphold- 
ing of justice at any cost. All around him are his competitors 
whose services are for sale to the highest bidder; mercenaries, 
if you please, whose sword is let to whatever cause will buy it 
with most gold. 

The denial of justice by delay or by technical subterfuges is, 
in my judgment, the most disastrous and ominous sign of the 
times. It tends to breed suspicion of the law and its administra- 
tors; and the natural progeny of such suspicion is discontent with 
the established order of things and hatred of all organized gov- 
ernment. I know that there are many high-minded men in the 
profession of the law who cling tenaciously: to the noblest ideals 
of their profession, who are, in truth, officers of justice, and al- 
low no consideration of mercenary or temporary advantage to - 
alienate them from the service of justice. I trust and believe that 
there are more of this class than of the class of self-seeking 
mercenaries. But it is unfortunately true that the conspicuous 
success which sometimes rewards these legal soldiers of for- 
tune overshadows the genuine worth of thé truly and nobly in- 
spired lawyer. 

Yet I have charity even for these janizaries of jurisprudence. 
They are an effect, not a cause. The low moral tone of business 
life produces them. There can be no sale without a buyer, and if 
lawyers sell themselves to unworthy causes, it is because the 
business world tempts them with gold. So long as the business 
man has a disintegrated conscience, a conscience which permits 
him to worship in a stone church on Sunday and to plunder his 
neighbor within the pale of the law for the other six days of 
the week, so long will there be found weak men who, from the 
behoof of necessity or the urging of greed, will sell their ideals 
to unjust causes. After all, the restoration of the moral law as 
the universally accepted rule of individual conduct is the ulti- 
mate and only satisfactory solution of the evils which afflict 
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humanity. Unjust men will always buy unscrupulous advocates, 
and I am sorry to say that in this, as in every other case, the 
demand governs the supply. 

If our graduate enters the profession of journalism, a like 
condition confronts him. ‘There is no position, outside of the 
priesthood, so influential for good as the position of the journalist. 
He is the maker of public opinion; he is its guide when made; 
from day to day he pours into a million ears his views of life 
and policy. There is a peculiar reverence and credulity amongst 
the bulk of men for the utterances of the press. I marvel greatly 
sometimes to hear men assert the existence of certain facts be- 
cause a newspaper has so stated the facts. The printing press 
gives to the utterances of the journalist a weight and authority 
which he, speaking as a person, could never hope to receive. Yet, 
what are the standards of modern journalism? Has not the 
commercial spirit largely neutralized, if not destroyed, its power 
for good? How often do we hear it cynically said that this 
or that newspaper is managed from its business office, or, to 
- state it with brutal frankness, to make money. 

What is the inevitable result? The old-fashioned ideals of 
personal journalism are vanishing. Few journalists of the type 
of Greeley or Watterson survive. We have a new journalism 
which respects not the privacy of individuals, which violates every 
rule of decent conduct and propriety, which plunders a man’s 
private effects like a thief in the night, and blazons forth his 
stolen correspondence in the name of reform; a new journalism 
which’ would assassinate a reputation to sell a penny paper; a 
journalism without respect for law, human or divine. The lib- 
erty of the press has degenerated into license. The press itself 
has become a commercial institution. The modern newspaper 
which stands for high ideals of conduct carries a heavy handicap. 
Nor is this condition entirely the fault of the journalist. To be 
sure, he has put away his ideal of moulding public opinion to just 
and true conclusions, and has degenerated into a mere merchant 
of news and advertising space. But like the lawyer who sold his 
ideal from the behoof of necessity or the greed of gold, so the 
journalist has sold his ideal because the low moral tone of the 
community has permitted, yea, demanded, this kind of journal- 
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ism, and so, because the business office rules, the journalist pan- 
ders to the passions of the mob. 

I would not have you believe that this is the universal condi- 
tion of journalism. \What I mean to say is, that such is its domi- 
nant character. What a magnificent field there is here for a 
journalist of worthy ideals!. How he could uplift his fellows to 
the knowledge and the love of truth and justice! How he could 
turn the searchlight of withering scorn upon the evil and the 
base, and drive the fawning sycophant and skulking criminal to 
their merited oblivion! 

[ have in mind a journalist, a graduate of this college, who, 
seizing his opportunities as a staff correspondent of a great metro- 
politan daily, has done more in the last decade than any other 
man to purify the Augean stables of this State’s government ; 
who, without fear or favor, has been a veritable scourge to evil 
doers of high and low estate. I think that Detroit College should 
be proud to know that the man who exposed the military scan- 
dals of this State’s government ten years ago and the mal-ad- 
ministration of our penal institutions within the last year claims 
her as his Alma Mater. One honest, earnest man, inspired by an 
ideal of righteousness, has produced two sweeping revolutions 
in ovr State’s affairs ; as his fellow alumnus, I mention with pride 
the name of Hugo A. Gilmartin, of the Detroit Free Press. 

This is an age of unrest. This unrest, in my judgment, is the 
product of false ideals. Within the pale of the law, and as re- 
spectably as possible, the modern world has put into practice the 
homely philosophy of the outlaw clan MacGregor: 


“And let him take who has the power 
And let him keep, who can.” 


\What is needed nowadays is a regeneration of sacrifice, a sup- 
pression of selfishness, and a consecration to the common good. 
The scholar, as the priest and.the prophet of his race, must point 
and lead the way to the consummation of this ideal. It has been 
given to him to know more and better than other men so that he 
might help other men to the achievement of their highest good. 
If we are to have genuine contentment and happiness amongst 
the sons of men, it will come to pass only through the recogni- 
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tion of the brotherhood of man and the fatherhood of God. 
This recognition is manifested externally by obedience to the moral 
law. It has been given to the Christian scholar to learn, to know 
and to love this law as the way to humanity’s highest good. This 
knowledge and love he must communicate to his less fortunate 
fellows, both by precept and example; fearless to speak it, zeal- 
ous to live it, his elevation to the dignity of scholarship will not 
result in the crushing of his kind, but in their uplift to the level 
upon which he stands. He must strive to destroy the false ideal 
of the times; that ideal which measures a man’s greatness by 
his wealth or his fame, or his learning; he must set up in its 
place his true ideal, that that man is greatest who gives greatest 
service to his race and he is not great but little indeed who serves 
not his race, but himself. Such, I believe to be the ideal worthy 
of the dignity of Christian scholarship, and as such I commend 
it to Catholic graduates in professional life. 


THE HOME AND THE SCHOOL 


MOST REV. JOHN J. GLENNON, D. D., ARCHBISHOP OF ST. LOUIS. 

After the question of the Church and religion there is none 
of more importance or more worthy of discussion than the 
School and the Home. Their place and purpose have been 
before the world of thought and action from the beginning. 
They antedate in some form or other all civilization. They 
were at the beginning of our present civilization, and their 
progress and prosperity marked its progress. They have to 
do with the child of the present; with the citizen of the future: 
hence for the parent, the schoolman and the patriot they must 
‘have a perennial interest ; and because I am to address parents, 
schoolmen and patriots, I selected the subject for this evening's 
discussion. 

A trite subject—some will say—and I will admit it. As, 
for instance, has not your week been given to school talk, and 
as a background tke frequent reference to home life as con- 
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comitant and associated with successful school work? But 
though it be trite yet it is most opportune, indeed more than 
opportune; it is a subject to-day. of vital importance; for 
to-day the right idea of School and Home is losing ground 
with some, by others it is modified, by many attacked with a 
bitterness and a vigor worthy of a better cause. 

We begin to hear on every side ‘““The home is not what it 
used to be,” and paralleling it the statement that “Schools are 
not what they should be, or what we hoped they would be”. 
Under the leadership of false prophets, of cheap pedagogues, 
of sensational socialists, the public of to-day are being led to 
believe that the home may be treated as a mere incidental, 
a corner to fight from, a place to sleep in, a trifle to be traded. 

3ut what is the right idea, the true definition of the home 
and the school? What are the constituent elements of the 
home? You may answer, the house itself of brick or stone, 
the garden and the fence rows by-which trail the vine, the 
arbutus and the rose. I will agree with you these things are 
closely associated with the home, but for a true idea of a home 
we rise higher than brick and mortar,*ever when such is orna- 
mented with vine and rose tree; a home is first of all builded 
of those who dwell there, and its ornaments are their love and 
devotion. The home should be the father and mother and 
children; these are, after all, its constituent elements. The 
father to represent protection and power; the mother to repre- 
sent sacrifice and devotion, and the children to represent 
obedience and duty. And in the rounding out of this family 
circle that which binds them all together and makes for the 
unity, stability and blessedness of the home is their mutual 
affection and devotion one for the other. Where there is in 
the husband and father the prudence, justice and consecration 
that St. Joseph of old represented; where there is in the 
mother the goodness, sacrifice, immaculate purity that Mary 
represented long ago, and where the children grow in wis- 
dom, age and grace before God and men, there you find the 
Christian home. 

While you may admire the days of old with their heroes and 
their gods; you may look back with pleasure to the civilization of 
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Greece with all its beauty and its art; to the civilization of 
ancient Rome with all its laws and power; yet the tinsel 
show soon passes. Greece, the beautiful, soon vanishes and 
Rome, the powerful, soon declines because their people never 
knew the beauty of a home, nor the strength that comes there- 
from in a nation’s building. The home that we know did not 
come from Greece or Rome. In its upbuilding there is first 
of all, the strong foundation set there by Christ, Our Lord, 
when he made of marriage a sacrament, and set over the mar- 
ried couple the blessing of an indissoluble union. Pagan Rome 
and Greece claimed for the husband and father absolute 
power in the house where he lived, a power that extended to 
the wife and children, making him master of their fate and 
their future; giving to him the power to drive them from that 
house where they dwelled, and divorcing them from his sup- 
port and protection and name. 

The Christian Church, following the teaching of Christ and 
the example of Nazareth and the welfare of humanity, did 
teach and assert throughout its history that the home once 
builded, and the marria’ge once performed, lawfully entered 
into, binds until death; that what “God has joined together no 
man can put asunder”. And on this foundation deeply set 
under the aegis and protection of the Church there slowly rose 
before the world the beauteous form of the Christian home, 
where husband and wife, united in that permanent bond, 
worked under God’s benediction to make the place of their 
lives a place of beauty, and the expression of their lives a re- 
flection of the love of God which they merited. And so the 
home grew in beauty and strength until this Christendom of ours, 
representing whatever there was of civilization and progress and 
power, has as its brightest blossoming the homes that we love. 

The Christian home (and it is of the Christian home that I 
speak) is distinctly the outcome of the Christian faith working 
in and through our civilization. It is the background whence 
our Lord hoped to draw, as from a fountain, the life and love of 
the people who dwell there, and who from such a sanctuary be- 
came thereby the better fitted to walk to the sanctuary of their 
God. That Divine Providence so thoughtful, and so helpful, 
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in moulding our civilization and bringing out of it the best that 
it has, not satisfied to make the sanctuary of the home replete 
with goodness and gentleness and virtue (as He made the sanc- 
tuary of the Church the shririe of the living God), would 
also have the child on his journey from the home, to the home 
of God, pass by the way where God’s benediction may accompany 
him, His presence be recognized, and His name venerated. 

Now the way from the home to the Church is the school, and 
the solicitude of our Savior for Church and home applies to 
the school also. And so, to complete this trinity, the school, 
whence the child should go on its way to God through life, 
should be the Christian school. Neither Greece nor Rome may 
give what the school of Christ has to offer, namely, the knowl- 
edge of Him, “who is the way, the truth and the life.” 

For the home, then, as Christ founded it, as Christendom pro- 
tected it, the Christian home; and for the school that commenced 
at Nazareth, and still remains under the Master’s care, it is 
for these we stand to-night. 

So runs the tide of the times, away from the home; or- 
phanages multiply, our juvenile courts work overtime, the philan- 
thropist is abroad, but vain his efforts, vain your charity if the 
Christian home is undone. For my part, while I believe the civil- 
ization we have inherited from our Christian fathers is not per- 
fect, yet it is the only civilization possible, and it will fall if the 
home falls, and to-day the home is tottering under the repeated 
assaults of libertine, legislator and social reformer. 

As for the school, the amount of time and thought expended 
on it to-day is only equalled by the silly and shallow conclusions 
arrived at. The modern child is experimented on in your schools 
to-day, somewhat as the guinea pig or the rabbit in your schools 
of medicine. Every new poison is administered, its effect noted, 
and the result tabulated. A dead rabbit, a spoiled child are gen- 
erally the results, but “science advances and the world is more 
and more.” 

I hold aloft two flaming symbols, oriflammes of our civilization, 
the Christian School and the Christian Home. Do we want them 
to remain? A strange question you say, yet if you will pause 
for a moment, if you look to the conditions of modern life, if you 
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follow the trend oi the times, if you study the character of legisla- 
tion, it would look as if all their lines were set against the one 
and the other. ; 

The world of to-day does not appear to care for the home. Its 
stability is imperilled because its foundation-stone, namely the 
sacrament of marriage, is cast aside. Marriage to-day is no long- 
er regarded as a sacrament; hence no longer has it stability, no 
longer are its bonds indissoluble. The divorce laws decree it may 
be broken for the flimsiest of causes. A liberty which is akin 
to libertinism is preached as the privilege of the married couple, 
a reward for their infidelity, and in their escape to this broader 
liberty there are left behind only a home that is ruined and 
children that are orphaned. 

Indeed, in the extravagant views of our social reformers and 
philosophers the home should give way altogether to the broader 
idea of independent, individualized citizenship where instead of 
father and mother and children forming the entity known as 
the home, they will all become State wards, by the State directed 
and sustained—think of it—an institution to care for the children, 
separated from parents, who in turn claim neither a sacra- 
ment for their temporary union, nor the title of legitimacy for 
their unfortunate offspring. 

Now, the first school, where truth and the whole truth was 
taught, was the school of Nazareth, and the first college, where 
a similar curriculum obtained, was the College of the Apostles. 
And along these lines, whether by the altars of the Catacombs 
or in the groves of Rome or the arena of the Coliseum, the cross- 
crowned school drew to it those who would learn of Him be- 
cause He was “meek and humble of heart,” attracted there by 
His own anxious call, “Suffer the little children to come to me 
and forbid them not.” 

Then came the later days when Christian schools and scholars 
made illustrious the nations of Christendom, making the torch 
of science blaze in the same steady flame then as now, as the 
torch of truth. Whatever there be of value, meaning, helpful- 
ness, solidity in all our modern systems of education commenced 
there. There is nothing in to-day’s curriculum whether of Kin- 
dergarten or University that, in principle at least, did not obtain 
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then. Science may have broadened; invention and research may 
have added in later days new names and new facts, but the prin- 
ciples of knowledge which the Christian schools of the Middle 
Ages offered are still the same, as broad as our faith, as deep 
as the needs of humanity. 

Is it not a time for action; for fathers and mothers, for priests 
and people, for all those who will stand by and for established 
order, for the defense of our common civilization, to rise up, 
and with the courage of our knightly forbears to swear that the 
homes that we love shall remain sacred ; that no sacrilegious hand 


shall be laid on them, that no enemy shall force his way unless it 
be over the dead bodies of those who defend them? The enemies 
of the Christian home are invariably the enemies of the Christian 
school as well. I would not have time to recount the long his- 
tory of the warfare made on religious education. Every nation 


has its own chapter to furnish. In some the attack is more bit- 
ter, the opposition to religious schools more intense than in oth- 
ers. It is to be noted that the nation that leads all others in 
opposition to Christian schools, where religious education is al- 
together suppressed, is also the nation which to-day leads in the 
race to ruin. Unhappy France cannot hide the dry rot of decay 
that everywhere breaks out from beneath the tinsel and veneer, 
the paint and powder wherewith she seeks to hide her shame. 

With us, I fear, what with the bitterness of creeds, the un- 
wholesome prejudices, the appeal to jingoism, .the Christian 
school has a hard road to travel. I have to weigh my words, for 
in this matter I can easily be misunderstood. [ have no desire 
to add to the bitterness, nor to alienate from our cause the 
many thousands, millions who, in spite of prejudice and misun- 
derstanding in their hearts, are in sympathy with us and wish and 
hope and pray that somehow or other a better order may ob- 
tain, and Christ come to His own. 

But while I would not inject a single element of bitterness, 
yet I cannot help but feel deeply and express these feelings 
with what force I may. It is hard to be silent, not to protest 
when you see everywhere the remnants of homes once happy, 
now ruined; when you see disorder and crime everywhere on 
the increase; when you see the entire social structure breaking up 
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as the ice pack in the river in the April time. Silence under 
such conCitions, in the face of possible catastrophe, were a crime. 

Have -ve not a right tod invite, to appeal to the friends of law, 
of justice, of civilization, of the Christ, to face with us this 
problem of the proper training of the young, and for the chil- 
dren’s sake, and our country’s sake, to seek in all humility and 
sincerity to solve it? 


Here Is Our Program. 


1. The Catholic wants no State church. He is opposed to it. 


2. The Catholic does not build his schools to oppose Protest- 
antism. He has no fight with the people of other faiths. 


3. The Catholic has never asked and never will demand one 
cent from the State to help in Catholic propaganda or as a recom- 
pense for teaching Catholic doctrine. 


4.-But the Catholic expects that for secular teaching, the State, 
if it pays for one should pay for all; that as it collects taxes 
from all indiscriminately, it shall in equity distribute these taxes 
for the training of the children of all the taxpayers. 

It may be there are difficulties in the way of making this last 
effective; it may be that prejudices are deep; that misunder- 
standings are many; but so it has been in the working out of all 
great problems of justice and right. A nation cannot long remain 
indifferent where the rights of millions of her people are neg- 
lected or cast aside. The Catholics of America are many, the 
Christian people are many more, the lovers of justice add to the 
swelling ranks—it is to these we appeal for even-handed justice, 
for the square deal. We do so in the name of the homes that we 
love, in the name of the children that God has given; a trust 
from Him, a treasure to us; in the name of a country we love, 
which we feign would see grow in greatness, founded on peace 
and justice; in the name of the God of nations, the Ruler of their 
destinies and our lives, 





CATHOLIC EDUCATION IN CANADA, IN ITS RELA- 
TION TO THE CIVIL AUTHORITY 


THE HONORABLE MR. JUSTICE ANGLIN, OF THE SUPREME COURT 
OF CANADA. 


I am deeply sensible of the honor conferred upon me by the 
invitation to address this great gathering of the friends of Catho- 
lic education in America. I feel that I owe a debt of gratitude 
to the Catholic Educational Association of the United States, and 
to Rt. Rev. Mgr. Shahan, who conveyed to me its invitation, 
which has afforded me the opportunity of meeting so many men 
and women interested in a noble and patriotic cause. 

The nobility of that cause is based upon the fact that its pro- 
motion is vital to the interests of Catholicity, which for us is 
the embodiment of, and is therefore synonymous with Truth 
itself; its patriotism rests upon another fact, equally certain 
though not always recognized, that its success is of importance 


to the welfare, if not to the very safety, of your great republic 
and its democratic institutions. This fact jis fully appre- 
ciated by men alive to the dangers of ignorance, infidelity and 
materialism and of their legitimate offspring, socialism and 
anarchism. To these evils Catholic education furnishes the surest 


antidote. 


I realize that I would engage in a veritable work of supereroga- 
tion, should I labor with this audience to demonstrate the ex- 
cellences of the system for the training of her youth, which the 
Catholic Church advocates the world over, and upon which she 
insists wherever she has the power and the means to carry out 
her views and wishes. The sacrifices made for it by American 
Catholics testify to the sincerity of their devotion to the cause 
of Catholic education. Thirty-six million dollars spent last 
year in educating 1,257,000 pupils in parochial schools affords 
unmistakable evidence of a complete acceptance of the teaching 
of the Church in condemnation of purely secular education—of 
education divorced entirely from religion; it proves that Ameri- 
can Catholics understand that, if they would make of their sons 
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and daughters staunch and sincere Catholics, it is indispensable 
that they should be given a sound Catholic education. But these 
sacrifices have another significance. The loyalty of Catholic 
citizens to the government and to the political institutions of the 
United States has never been questioned. It admits neither of 
dispute nor of doubt. Their devotion to the cause of Catholic 
education therefore proclaims their belief that in this republican 
country, as in countries where the monarchical system of govern- 
ment prevails, the constant inculcation by the Catholic Church of 
respect for duly constituted authority, her insistence upon the 
obedience of her subjects to the laws of the land and her con- 
demnation of every school which propagates doctrines subversive 
of sound principles of civil government, and of the rights of 
property and of true liberty of conscience, make immeasurably for 
the well-being of the state, and establish the truth of the adage, 
“The better the Catholic, the better the citizen.” 

While I should esteem myself not merely lacking in that 
courtesy which as their guest, I owe to the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, but derelict to the duty of paying,a tribute of 
honor where honor is due, had I failed to say a word or two in 
recognition of the great work which has been, and is being ac- 
complished in this country in the cause of Catholic education— 
not merely through your parochial schools, but also in the many 
colleges and convents throughout the Republic, and in that crown- 
ing glory of the entire system, the great Catholic University at 
Washington—I must not, in the enthusiasm of my admiration, 
forget that a eulogy of your educational institutions and-of their 
achievements is not the purpose of my presence with you to-night. 
Rather do you expect from me some account of the position of 
Catholic educational affairs in my own country, and some infor- 
mation as to the progress we have made and as to the condi- 
tions which now obtain in Canada. 

Like the United States, Canada is a country of vast extent. 
Our population, now estimated at between seven and eight 
millions, is spread from the Atlantic to the Pacific. In some 
places—as in the older parts of Ontario and Quebec—where 
pioneer conditions have passed away, the population is compara- 
tively dense; in others, it is sparse and scattered. The Catholics 
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of Canada number about 41 per cent of the whole people. They, 
too, are spread throughout all its nine provinces. In only one 
province—Quebec-—are they the majority. There their strength 
is overwhelming. In the other eight provinces, Catholics are the 
minority. Like you we have racial and religious difficulties. Our 
population has been drawn from many sources, and we are con- 
fronted, especially in the West, by a problem of assimilation not 
unlike your own. In Eastern Canada, conditions are not dis- 
similar to those which obtain in older countries; in the newer 
portions of the West, the struggle of life is more strenuous. The 
pioneer finds little time to devote to primary, and none to give 
to higher, or even to secondary education. You will therefore 
readily appreciate that the subject of Catholic education in 
Canada embraces a wide field—a field which it would be difficult, 
if-not impossible, to cover to-night. Perhaps for this reason, 
perhaps because those responsible for this evening’s program 
thought that as a lawyer I would be more at home in that branch 
of the subject, I have been asked to speak to you not upon 
Catholic education in Canada generally and at large, but upon 
Catholic education in Canada in its relation to the civil authority. 

Let me premise by explaining that, as a member of a court 
which in the past has been, and in the future may be, called upon 
to deal with questions affecting the constitutional rights of minor- 
ities in educational matters, I must ask you to excuse me if I re- 
frain from discussing problems which may present themselves 
for future adjudication, and also from expressing any opinion, 
upon the attitude and the conduct of political parties in recent 
years upon various phases of those questions. I shall confine my 
remarks to a résumé of the development of the conditions in 
regard to Catholic education which now obtain in each of the 
Provinces, of the course which our legislation has taken, and of 
the difficulties which our Catholic people have encountered. 
merely glancing at the legal and political struggles through which 
they have passed. I fear I must to some extent enter into details 
which may not be of transcending interest; I shall endeavor not 
to do so at greater length than is necessary to present my sub- 
ject clearly and intelligibly. My object shall be to make plain 
to you what has been in the past, and what is to-day, the attitude 
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of the civil authority in each of the Provinces of the Dominion 
of Canada towards Catholic education. 

Under the Constitution of the United States, the legislative 
powers of the Federal Congress are defined. The residuum of 
legislative jurisdiction remains vested in the state legislatures. 
In this residuum is included the control of education, which is 
therefore with you purely a domestic matter in each State of the 
Union. In Canada, under the Imperial British North America 
Act of 1869, defined subjects of legislation are assigned, some to 
the Federal Parliament and others to the provincial legislatures, 
but the residuum of legislative jurisdiction is conferred upon 
the Dominion .Parliament. Where, as sometimes happens, the 
subjects of dominion and provincial legislative authority overlap, 
a provincial legislature may pass valid legislation if it finds the 
field unoccupied. But here the federal jurisdiction is paramount, 
and a statute of the Dominion Parliament, whenever enacted, 
prevails over and supersedes provincial legislation in pari ma- 
teria. This distribution of legislative powers, effected by sections 
gi and 92 of the British North America Act, was intended to 
be exhaustive, except upon one subject—that of education— 
which was deemed so important and so delicate that it was sepa- 
rately and specially dealt with in the 93d section. This section 
reads as follows: 

“93. In and for each province the Legislature may exclusively 


make laws in relation to education, subject and according to the 
following provisions: 


“(1) Nothing in any such law shall prejudicially affect 
any right or privilege with respect to denominational 
schools which any class of persons have by law in the 
province at the Union. 

“(2) All the powers, privileges, and duties at the Union 
by law conferred and imposed in Upper Canada on the sepa- 
rate schools and school trustees of the Queen’s Roman Cath- 
olic subjects shall be and the same are hereby extended to 
the dissentient schools of the Queen’s Protestant and Roman 
Catholic subjects in Quebec. 

“(3) Where in any province a system of separate or dis- 
sentient schools exists by law at the Union or is thereafter 
established by the Legislature of the province, an appeal 
shall lie to the Governor-General in Council from any act 
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or decision of any provincial authority affecting any right or 
privilege of the Protestant or Roman Catholic minority of 
the Queen’s subjects in relation to education. 

“(4) In case any such provincial law, as from time to time 
seems to the Governor-General in Council requisite for the 
due execution of the provisions of this section, is not made, 
or in case any decision of the Governor-General in Council 
on any appeal under this section is not duly executed by the 
proper provincial authority in that behalf, then and in every 
such case, and as far only as the circumstances of each case 
require, the Parliament of Canada may make remedial laws 
for the due execution of the provisions of this section and 
of any decision of the Governor-General in Council under 
this section.” 


This legislation has furnished material for several bitter con- 
tests, waged now in the courts, now before the Governor-Gen- 
eral in Council, now upon the floors of Parliament, and at least 
once carried to the electoral hustings—contests which aroused 
prejudice and hard feeling not only in the provinces immediately 
concerned but throughout the Dominion. As a result the mean- 


ing of some of the provisions of section 93 has become better 
understood by Canadian lawyers and public men, and Catholics, 
whose interests have suffered in New Brunswick, Prince Edward 
Island and Manitoba are—except in Ontario—perhaps less con- 
fident than formerly of the efficacy of statutory protection of 
their educational rights and privileges. It would be temerity in- 
deed to predict that the difficulties in the construction and ap- 
plication of section 93 are at an end, or that the days of trouble 
and of conflict in regard to denominational education are forever 
past in Canada. While we hope much from the decrease in 
bigotry and religious animosity which is apparent, and from the 
improvement in feeling between Catholics and Protestants 
throughout Canada, the attacks upon our school rights have 
been too recent and too determined to permit of our forgetting 
them; we realize that there is still much jealousy of the privi- 
leges we enjoy, and that our vigilance must be unceasing. 

You will not have failed to observe, as I read section 93, that 
legislative jurisdiction in regard to education is conferred pri- 
marily upon the provinces. But this jurisdiction is restricted. 
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and qualified. By clause 1, any right or privilege with respect to 
denominational schools which any class of persons had by law in 
a province at the Union is safeguarded. The crucial words in 
this clause are the words “by law.” Owing to the use in the next 
clause of the descriptive words “separate” and “‘dissentient,” 
there has been some discussion of the meaning of the word “de- 
nominational” in clause 1. But whether it would or would not 
include schools which are merely Protestant—as distinguished 
from Anglican, Methodist or Presbyterian—its application to 
schools essentially Catholic scarcely admits of serious contro- 
versy. 

The meaning of the second clause has not yet been submitted 
to the courts, but it seems too clear for question. It ensures to 
the Protestant minority of Quebec for their dissentient schools 
all powers and privileges enjoyed by the Catholic minority in 
Ontario in regard to their separate schools at the time of the 
Union. The reason for the insertion of this provision I shall 
explain later. 

By the third clause, a right of appeal is given to the minority 
in any province-—Catholic or Protestant—against any act or de- 
cision of any provincial authority affecting any of its rights or 
privileges in relation to education. The appeal is to the Governor- 
General in Council, i. e., to the ministry or cabinet of the day— 
the Executive Government of Canada. This appeal lies only if a 
system of separate or dissentient schools existed by law in the 
province at the Union, or if the legislature of the province has 
since the Union established such a system. The cognate pro- 
vision of the Manitoba Act was much discussed in the second 
Manitoba School case, to which I shall have occasion again to 
refer. 


By the fourth clause a very limited legislative jurisdiction is 
conferred on the Dominion Parliament. It is enabled by “reme- 
dial legislation” to give to a minority redress to which, under 
clause 3, the Dominion Executive has found it entitled, should 
the Province decline to legislate in accordance with its decision. 
This provision was also discussed in, the Manitoba case. More- 
oyer, should the Dominion Executive at any time find and declare 
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that any provincial legislature has failed to carry out any pro- 
vision of section 93, Parliament is enabled to legislate in order to 
afford relief. A very obvious application of this power would 
be to a case in which the Province of Quebec had not accorded, 
under clause 2, to the Protestant minority some right enjoyed at 
the time of Confederation by the Ontario Catholics in regard to 
their separate schools. To the honor of French Catholic Que- 
bec, there has never been any occasion to invoke Dominion 
interference for the protection of the rights of the Protestant 
minority under this provision. To what other cases or in what 
other circumstances clause 4 would be applicable has not yet 
been determined. The scheme of this subsection requires that 
legislative action by the Dominion Parliament shall in every case 
be preceded by and based upon a judicial finding or declaration 
by the Governor-General in Council that circumstances exist 
which justify and call for the intervention of the Federal Parlia- 
ment in what is primarily a subject within provincial legislative 
jurisdiction. 

Your knowledge of the jealousy with which federal interfer- 
ence with state rights is regarded in your own country will 
enable you to understand with what circumspection our Domin- 
ion authorities must exercise the supervisory and remedial 
powers entrusted to them for the protection of the educational 
rights of religious minorities. When to the jealousy with which 
federal interference with so-called provincial rights is viewed, 
you add the fact that provincial action in educational matters, 
which is the occasion of federal aid being sought, invariably 
arouses sectarian animosity and bitterness, which spreads from 
the Province immediately concerned to the Dominion at large, 
you will appreciate that a situation of grave difficulty and great 
delicacy is the result. Although the Dominion Executive is itself 
essentially a political body, it is usually composed of large- 
minded patriotic men, and it is capable, when called upon to deal 
judicially with such grave and momentous questions, of rising 
above mere party politics and of putting aside considerations of 
party advantage in order to render justice to those who seek it. 
But when such a: situation must be dealt with by a House of 
Commons composed of 215 members, elected from all parts of 
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Canada, it is almost too much to expect that the political effect 
of action for or against the minority should be wholly ignored 
and that party exigencies should be entirely disregarded. And 
if this be so in Parliament, what is likely to happen if such a 
question should reach the stage when it must be debated on po- 
litical platforms, canvassed on the hustings, and voted upon by 
the electorate in the heat of a parliamentary contest? Of the 
wisdom of attempting to provide for the redress of grievances 
of provincial minorities in educational matters by federal legisla- 
tive intervention I may be allowed, in the light of experience, to 
express the gravest doubt. 

But in order to appreciate the full purpose of the several 
provisions of section 93 of the B. N. A. Act and their bearing and 
effect upon the relations of the civil authority in Canada to 
Catholic education, it is necessary to have in mind, in general 
outiine at least, the circumstances in which Confederation was 
originally formed, the manner in which it was extended to em- 
brace other provinces, and the conditions with regard to Catholic 
education which prevailed in the several original confederating 
provinces at and immediately pricr to the year 1867, and, in the 
cases of provinces subsequently taken in or created, at or imme- 
diately prior to their becoming members of the Union. 

Before Confederation, there were east of the Great Lakes five 
British provinces—Canada (comprising Upper and Lower Can- 
ada), Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince Edward Island and 
Newfoundland. Each had autonomous government by its own 
legislature, with a presiding governor appointed by the Imperial 
authorities. Separated in 1792 into two provinces—Upper Can- 
ada and Lower Canada—the two Canadas had been reunited in 
1840, and they were thereafter governed by one legislature until 
Confederation. To the west of the Great Lakes lay the vast 
Northwest Territories, called Prince Rupert’s Land, owned by 
the Hudson’s Bay Company, and on the Pacific slope there was 
still another self-governed province, British Columbia. 

The Union of the two Canadas had proved unsatisfactory. As 
a solution of the political difficulties between Upper and Lower 
Canada, confederation with the other British-American provinces 
was suggested. After several years of discussion and debate, a 
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confederation scheme was accepted by the four original confed- 
erating provinces—Ontario (Upper Canada), Quebec (Lower 
Canada), Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. The terms settled 
by the representatives of these four provinces were embodied by 
the Imperial Parliament in the British North America Act of 
1867. Provision was made for the entry of Newfoundland, 
Prince Edward Island, British Columbia and Rupert’s Land into 
the Confederation by Imperial Order in Council. Newfoundland 
has not yet availed itself of this privilege. British Columbia 
came in in May, 1871, and Prince Edward Island in July, 1873. 
To these two provinces the B. N. A. Act, including section 93, 
became at once applicable. 

In 1869 Canada acquired Rupert’s Land from the Hudson’s 
Bay Company. The Dominion Parliament immediately carved 
out of this territory the Province of Manitoba, which it consti- 
tuted in 1870 by a statute called the Manitoba Act. This Act 
contained special provisions in regard to education—a modifica- 
tion of section 93 of the B. N. A. Act, designed to meet the cir- 
cumstances existing in Manitoba in regard to denominational 
education, as to which I shall have something to say in a few 
minutes. Owing to some question being raised as to the power 
of the Dominion Parliament to create new provinces and to en- 
dow them with constitutions, this legislation was confirmed in 
1871 by an Imperial statute, which also gave to the Dominion 
Parliament express power to constitute other provinces out of 
the territories acquired by the Dominion. Under this statute, the 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta were constituted by the 
Dominion Parliament in 1905. Up to that time the entire North- 
west Territories had been without provincial organization. The 
Act establishing Saskatchewan and Alberta contains special pro- 
visions in regard to education in those provinces, the outcome of 
a prolonged debate in the Canadian House of Commons, which 
was accompanied by much agitation throughout the Dominion. 
Of these provisions I shall speak again. 

In the net result, we have in Canada practically a different 
system and varying conditions in regard to Catholic educational 
rights in each province, dependent largely upon the situation 
which existed at, or immediately before, its becoming a member 
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of the Confederation. These conditions I shall now proceed to 
develop as briefly as possible. 

Naturally the needs and requirements of the four provinces 
originally confederating received the greatest attention and the 
most careful consideration in the preparation of the federation 
scheme. Of these four provinces, Ontario and Quebec appear. to 
have been the most concerned about minority rights in the matter 
of education. The reason of this no doubt was that in these 
provinces there had been a great deal of strife and contention 
upon separate school questions, and the nature and the extent of 
minority rights and the necessity for their protection by the guar- 
antee of an Imperial statute were better understood and appre- 
ciated. It is therefore not surprising that, while the provisions 
of the 93d section have proved to be reasonably adequate for the 
protection of the rights and privileges of the minorities in Quebec 
and Ontario, in other provinces—New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island—rights and privileges which the Catholic minor- 
ities supposed they possessed have been found to be not within 
the protection of the Act, and these minorities have failed in their 
efforts to sustain their claims. 

An understanding of the state of affairs in Ontario and Quebec 
will give the best idea of the conditions which section 93 of the 
B. N. A. Act was intended to meet, and of the purposes which its 
framers had in view. It will also aid in the appreciation of the 
effect of this section and of cognate provisions of other statutes 
upon the educational rights of religious minorities in the several 
provinces of Canada. 

To do justice to the history of the separate school movement 
in “Upper Canada would require much more time than we can 
afford to give to it this evening. I must content myself with 
glancing at its more important events and summarizing the prin- 
cipal features of the separate school system. 

Upper Canada was separated from Quebec and organized as a 
province in 1792. As early as the year 1807, we find school legis- 
lation. By an Act then passed, and amended in 1808, 1816, 1819 
and 1824, the establishment of public schools was provided for. 
The government of these schools was left entirely in the hands 
of local trustees chosen by the ratepayers of the section. There 
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was no system of inspection, no prescribed series of text-books, 
no government supervision. The early settlers were too intent 
upon clearing the land and making homes for themselves and 
their families—the struggle for a livelihood was too strenuous 
and unremitting—to permit of their being disturbed by religious 
feuds and dissensions. They were dependent upon their imme- 
diate neighbors for companionship, and often interchanged with 
them labor and the very necessaries of life. A kindly and tol- 
erant spirit was thus fostered. In the few places in which they 
were in the majority, even where they formed a minority of 
considerable numbers, the reasonable views and demands of 
Catholics were respected in regard to the courses of study, the 
selection of text-books and the management of the schools. The 
methods and conduct of each teacher were largely guided and 
controlled by the ideas and wishes of the trustees and principal 
supporters of the school in which he taught, as to the moral and 
religious training to be imparted. But there were no separate 
schools in those days—none which were in any proper sense de- 
nominational, except, perhaps, in the larger cities and towns, a 
few private schools under the immediate management of church 
authorities. Each teacher of a public school which sent to the 
Government a report of attendance and management received 
from the province a grant of $100. The rest of the expense was 
paid by the supporters of the school in the local section. Gram- 
mar schools were established only in the district or shire towns. 
In Lower Canada, the Protestant minority was less scattered, 
being found principally in the city of Montreal and in the East- 
ern Townships near the United States’ border. The public schools 
being under Catholic control, the Protestants, wherever they 
were sufficiently numerous to support them, established dissen- 
tient schools under their own management. All these schools— 
Catholic, Protestant, and, in some localities, mixed—shared pro- 
portionately in the provincial grant. It will thus be seen that 
the idea of separate or dissentient schools for the benefit of re- 
ligious minorities was first introduced into Canada by the 
* Protestants of Lower Canada, and first obtained public recogni- 
tion in French Catholic Quebec, in the government of which, 
however, the English Protestant element was then dominant. 
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Such were the conditions in regard to education when, as an 
outcome of the rebellion of 1837 and pursuant to the recom- 
mendation of Lord Durham, who was commissioned by the Im- 
perial authorities to investigate and report upon the grievances 
and abuses which had led to this outbreak, these two provinces 
were reunited in 1840, and the new province of Canada thus 
formed was granted responsible government. One of the meas- 
ures passed at the first session of the new Parliament. in 1841 
established a common school system for the entire province under 
the management of a Board and Superintendent of Education. 
Government aid to the extent of £50,000 was provided. Other 
moneys required to support the schools were to be raised by 
local assessment. Special provisions were made for religious 
minorities. They were enabled by a simple process to establish 
under the control of their own trustees a public separate or dis- 
sentient school in each rural district. In cities and towns the 
schools were placed under the management of a Board of Ex- 
aminers appointed by the Governor in Council, of which the 
membership was one-half Catholic and one-half Protestant. The 
Catholic section had complete control of schools exclusively 
Catholic, and the Protestant section of schools exclusively Prot- 
estant. Mixed schools were managed by the Board as a whole. 
The jurisdiction of urban boards and of rural trustees included 
the examination and employment of teachers, the prescribing of 
courses of study, the authorization of text-books and all matters 
of management and discipline. All the schools—public, separate 
or dissentient, and mixed—received a proportionate share of all 
public moneys devoted to school purposes, whether granted by 
the Government or raised by local assessment. This eminently 
fair measure accorded similar treatment to Protestants and to 
Catholics. But in 1843 it was thought desirable that each of the 
former provinces should control its own system of education. 
The public grant of £50,000 was accordingly apportioned, and a 
new educational Act was passed for Upper Canada, Lower Can- 
ada continuing under the Act of 1841. 

Under the Act of 1843 the conditions on which a religious 
minority of a district in Upper Canada might have a separate 
school were, that the public school was taught by a teacher not 
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of their faith, and that at least ten (increased in 1850 to twelve) 
freeholders or resident householders—members of the minority-- 
should unite in asking for its establishment. These schools 
shared in the public grant for education, but received no part of 
the local taxes for public schools, although their supporters re- 
mained liable for public school rates. The Act also contained a 
conscience clause to the effect that no child attending a public 
school should be required to read or study from any religious 
book or to join in any exercise of devotion or religion against 
the objection of parent or guardian. 

Under this legislation, amended at subsequent sessions of the 
legislature in some minor particulars, the Catholic minority seem 
to have experienced many practical difficulties in the establish- 
ment and management of separate schools. In 1850 there were, 
all told, only thirty-one minority schools in Upper Canada, of 
which nearly one-half were Protestant. At least twice Catholics 
unsuccessfully invoked the aid of the provincial superior courts. 
From 1852 to 1863 agitation for an improvement in their position 
was practically continuous. Their demand was to be accorded 
rights similar to those enjoyed by the Protestant minority in 
Lower Canada, where the principle of the legislation of 1841 had 
been continued. 

In 1853 exemption from public school rates was secured for 
the supporter of a separate school whose children were in actual 
attendance thereat, and who subscribed to its support an amount 
equal to the public school rates which he would be obliged to pay 
if not exempt. But other inequalities remained. Some of these, 
as stated in a memorandum of the Catholic Bishops of Kingston, 
Toronto and Bytown (now Ottawa), prepared in 1854, were the 
following : 

1st. In Lower Canada dissenters, however few in number, 
might establish a dissentient school without petition to or au- 
thorization of persons opposed to them; in Upper Canada the 
dissenters must number twelve heads of families and must apply 
to and receive authorization from persons opposed to them. 


and. In Lower Canada dissenters might have a separate 
school although the common school was under a teacher of their 
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own faith. In Upper Canada this right existed only where the 
common school teacher was not of the faith of the minority. 

3rd. In Upper Canada dissenters were, in Lower Canada they 
were not, obliged to contribute to common school buildings and 
libraries. 

4th. In Toronto, in Upper Canada, the supporters of a sepa- 
rate school must number twenty-one; in Montreal and Quebec, 
in Lower Canada, they need only number six. 

5th. In Upper Canada separate school supporters could not 
circumscribe the limits of their schools as they pleased ; in Lower 
Canada they could. 

6th. In Lower Canada supporters of dissentient schools could, 
in Upper Canada they could not, have their rates collected by the 
municipal collectors. 

7th. In Lower Canada trustees of dissentient schools had, in 
Upper Canada trustees of separate schools had not, powers co- 
extensive with trustees of common schools. 

8th. In Lower Canada trustees of dissentient schools might 
share in the public grant in proportion to population or in pro- 
portion to school attendance, as they should elect; in Upper 
Canada they were denied the right to share in proportion to pop- 
ulation. 

There were other minor advantages in Upper Canada, but this 
statement suffices to indicate that greater liberality prevailed in 
Quebec. 

In 1855 a new statute was passed for Upper Canada, confined 
-in its operation to Catholics, Protestant minorities remaining un- 
der the existing law. Under the new Act, the fact that the 
teacher of the common school was a Catholic did not prevent the 
establishment of a separate school. Five heads of families in a 
rural school seetion or in a ward of a town or city were empow- 
ered to convene a meeting of persons desiring to establish a sep- 
’ arate school. A majority of those present at such meeting, being 
not less than ten freeholders or householders, might determine 
to establish a separate school and might elect trustees therefor, 
who became a body corporate and held office for one year. Pro- 
vision was made for union boards in two or more wards of any 
city or town. The trustees had the. right to impose rates on sep- 
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arate school supporters and to levy and collect the same, to grant 
certificates of qualification to teachers, and to dispose of all school 
funds. Every separate school supporter was exempted from 
rates for public schools and public school libraries, if he gave to 
the clerk of the municipality, before the 1st of July in each year, 
written notice that he was a Roman Catholic and a supporter of 
separate schools. Each separate school was entitled to share in 
the provincial grant in proportion to attendance, provided the 
average number of pupils attending during the year should not 
be less than fifteen. 7 
This measure, though a substantial improvement on preceding 
legislation, was imperfect in many particulars, largely due to 
amendments made at the instance of the opponents of separate 
schools during its progress through Parliament. It failed to 
accord to the Catholic minority the right to use the municipal 
machinery in the collection of separate school rates. The re- 
quirement that a written notice should be given annually by 
separate school supporters to entitle them to exemption from 
public school rates was unnecessarily burdensome and the cause 


of much trouble. The Act, moreover, did not prevent municipal 
corporations from making grants for public school purposes out 
of their general funds, thus imposing a burden upon separate 
school supporters, as ratepayers, for the benefit of the public 
schools. 


During the years 1860, 1861 and 1862, attempts were made by 
Mr. (now Sir Richard) Scott of Ottawa, lately Secretary of 
State for Canada, to secure the passage of a bill more in accord 
with the wishes of Upper Canadian Catholics. Until 1863 he 
was not successful. He then secured the adoption of an Act, 
which embodies the rights and privileges of the Catholics of 
Ontario in regard to separate schools, of which their enjoyment 
is guaranteed by the provisions of section 93 of the Imperial B. 
N. A. Act. Amendments to this statute have since been made in 
matters of detail, and in order to facilitate its operation. 

The following are some of the changes effected by the Act of 
1863: 

1st. Any number of ratepayers, however few, present at a 
lawfully convened meeting, might establish a separate school and 
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elect trustees, etc.; formerly the presence of ten householders or 
resident freeholders was required. 

2d. Residents of an adjoining section might be elected as 
trustees. 

3d. Unions of separate school sections were provided for as 
in the case of common school sections. 

4th. Trustees of separate schools were given the right to pro- 
cure copies of the municipal assessment rolls. 

5th. Separate school teachers were made subject to the same 
examinations and were required to hold the same certificates of 
qualification as public school teachers, saving the rights of per- 
sons qualified by law as teachers in either Upper or Lower Can- 
ada. There are no longer any teachers entitled to exemption 
under this saving proviso. The requirement of common school 
qualifications is now absolute. 

6th. The annual repetition of the written notice from each 
separate school supporter to the clerk of the municipality was 
dispensed with; the trustees instead send in a list of supporters. 

7th. Separate schools became entitled to share in all public 
grants, investments and allotments for common school purposes 
made by municipal as well as by provincial authorities. 

8th. Separate schools became subject to inspection under the 
direction of the Superintendent of Education and to the public 
school regulations. 

gth. An appeal to the Governor in Council from any decision 
of the Chief Superintendent of Education was provided for. 

Such in its essential features was the system of Catholic sepa- 
rate schools in existence in Upper Canada at Confederation, the 
perpetuity of which is guaranteed to the Catholic minority by 
the Imperial B. N. A. Act, and of which, therefore, no power in 
Canada can constitutionally deprive them. The separate school 
system has been frequently attacked in the legislature and in the 
course of political contests. Efforts have been made by persons 
actuated either by mere unfriendliness, or by motives less worthy, 
to hamper the usefulness of the schools and to prevent the adop- 
tion of changes in detail found to be requisite in the working out 
of the system. But since 1867 the various governments which 
have held office in Ontario have shown themselves friendly to 
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separate schools, and ready to promote their efficiency and to re- 
move obstacles to the fair working of the Separate Schools Act. 

To complete this summary of the story of Catholic education 
in Ontario. By an amendment to the law, made since Confedera- 
tion, separate school trustees are enabled to require that the 
municipal authorities shall collect their school rates for them. 
The rate itself is determined by the separate school board, which 
endeavors to prevent its exceeding that imposed for public 
schools. Unfortunately, owing principally to the comparative 
poverty of the separate school supporters in many districts, the 
greater cost per head of the education of a smaller number of 
children in each school section, the greater number of Catholic 
children in proportion to the number of ratepayers, and the fail- 
ure of the law to provide adequately for the allotment to separate 
schools of a fair proportion of the school taxes of large corpora- 
tions, it has not always been found possible to accomplish this. 
Indeed, but for the devotion of the Christian Brothers and the 
Sisters, who in many places fulfill the onerous duties of teachers 
for much smaller remuneration than is paid to public school 
teachers of corresponding grades, the separate school rate must 
generally exceed the public school rate. Still more unfortunately 
a separate school rate higher than the public school rate in the 
same municipality has caused some Catholics who attach an un- 
due value to the goods of this world, to withdraw their support 
from the separate schools and to divert their taxes to the public 
schools, the burden of those who remain faithful being still fur- 
ther increased as a result of this selfish action of a few back- 
sliders, not always, by any means, the poorest members of the 
community. 

Provision has also been made whereby non-residents may 
direct that their school taxes shall be appropriated to the sup- 
port of separate schools. Assessors may accept the statement of 
a ratepayer that he is a Roman Catholic as sufficient prima facie 
evidence that he is a separate school supporter. If the assessor 
knows a ratepayer to be a Roman Catholic he may, without 
further inquiry, assess him as a separate school supporter. In 
either case, if so assessed, the ratepayer is exempt from public 
school rates. 
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Separate school trustees have also been given liberal powers 
.of borrowing money for school building. 

In practice, the Department of Education—now a department 
of the provincial government presided over by a responsible min- 
ister, known as the Minister of Education—appoints two Catholic 
inspectors for the inspection of separate schools. 

Although the statute is silent as to the authorization of any 
special series of text-books for use in separate schools, the De- 
partment of Education has, in fact, approved for use in these 
schools only text-books satisfactory to the ecclesiastical author- 
ities. With the exception of readers and histories, public school 
text-books are used. 

But the Ontario system is by no means perfect. It makes no 
provision for separate secondary education. Catholic parents 
who feel they can afford it usually send their children to col- 
leges and convents, where an excellent secondary education may 
be had. In the city of Toronto, the De La Salle Institute con- 
ducted by the Christian Brothers and the convent of 
the Sisters of St. Joseph have successful high school classes. 
These classes are carried on as continuation-classes of the sepa- 
rate schools, and are maintained out of the taxes of the separate 
school supporters levied for common school purposes. They re- 
ceive government aid merely as ordinary separate school classes 
and not as high schools. The taxes levied for high school pur- 
poses are paid by Catholics and Protestants alike towards the 
support of non-denominational high schools, and in all parts of 
the province Catholic children attend these schools. On the 
boards of high schools established in cities, towns and incorpo- 
rated villages Catholics are given one representative. chosen by 
the separate school trustees. In the city of Toronto, they have 
two such representatives on the Board of Education, which con- 
trols both public and high schools. These representatives have 
no voice in public school matters. 

Another defect is the absence of any provision for a separate 
Normal School. In Lower Canada, the dissentient Protestants 
have been given high schools and a Normal School of their own. 

In Ontario, the University of Toronto is a State-owned and 
State-controlled provincial institution. It is well manned, well 
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equipped and well sustained by public moneys; its students num- 
ber 3,975, which is said to be the largest attendance at any uni- 
versity in British Dominions; it comprises many faculties—law, 
medicine, engineering, arts, agriculture and science in its various 
branches—domestic science not being overlooked, having its own 
faculty and half-million-dollar building. This university is non- 
denominational. Amongst its federated colleges are Anglican 
Trinity, Methodist Victoria and Catholic St. Michael’s. This last 
mentioned institution, conducted by the Basilian Fathers, had 
last year more than 250 pupils. Its academic course conforms 
largely to the curriculum of the high schools of Ontario. In its 
university course, modern history and philosophy are taught in 
accordance with Catholic views and ideas. Its matriculants and 
graduates pass the public examinations of the University of Tor- 
onto. Many of them hold distinguished positions in Ontario and 
elsewhere. 

In the city of Ottawa, we have a distinctly Catholic University, 
presided over by an Apostolic Chancellor, and conducted by the 
Oblate Fathers. This university holds charters giving it degree- 
conferring powers both from the Papal Court and from the 
provincial legislature. Last year it had 547 students and it 
counts amongst its graduates mary men who have attained posi- 
tions of eminence in public and private life. We have excellent 
Catholic colleges also at Sandwich, Bertin and Kingston, and in 
the various cities and towns throughout the province many ad- 
mirable convent schools, which impart to our girls a sound and 
efficient Catholic education. 

But not a dollar of the public money of Ontario is used to aid 
advanced Catholic education. In Quebec, on the other hand, 
provincial grants are made to such Protestant institutions as the 
University of Bishop’s College, McGill University and Stanstead 
College. 

I have dwelt at some length, but by no means exhaustively, 
upon the Ontario educational system and its conditions as they 
affect Catholic interests, because its separate school system is the 
longest established and is perhaps, in most respects, the most 
complete Catholic separate school system in Canada. At all 
events, it is so in regard to elementary or primary education. 
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But, as I have said, it is by no means perfect; its shortcomings 
and defects are many. Important as Catholic training undoubt- 
edly is in the primary or elementary grades, its importance in 
secondary education and in university work is, if not greater, at 
least equally great. Yet, in these fields, Ontario Catholics are not 
merely left to carry on the work without any public aid, they 
are handicapped by being obliged to contribute as taxpayers to 
non-denominational high schools and the State University. More- 
over, several of the provisions of the Separate Schools Act now in 
force—those to which I have most recently alluded as _post- 
confederation amendments—are not protected by the absolute 
guarantee of s. s. 1 of section 93 of the B. N. A. Act, because 
the rights and privileges which they confer did not exist at the 
Union. Whether, in the event of their repeal or modification to 
their prejudice, Catholics could successfully appeal to the Gov- 
ernor in Council is problematical. Though such an appeal should 
be held to lie (as it almost certainly would), in view of the com- 
paratively recent experience of the Catholic minority of Mani- 
toba, the restoration through federal intervention of any rights 
and privileges thus withdrawn could not be looked for with any 
degree of confidence. 

But separate schools themseives, with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of a separate school system—exemption of separate school 
supporters from public common school rates, their taxation by 
their own trustees for the support of primary separate schools, 
the right to share equally in all public grants for common school 
purposes, the selection of teachers and the management of their 
schools by their own trustees, the establishment of such schools 
as of right wherever there is a number of supporters sufficient 
to maintain them—having been irrevocably engrafted upon the 
Ontario educational system, the intelligence and fair-mindedness 
of the average Canadian public man may be relied upon to pre- 
vent the adoption of measures which would deprive the separate 
school system of machinery essential to its proper and successful 
operation. So far there has been no retrograde step, and for the 
past fifteen years attacks upon the separate school system have 
practically ceased. Yet Catholics realize that in connection with 
the amendments to and consolidations or revisions of the school 
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Acts which take place from time to time, they must always be 
vigilant; otherwise, apparently trifling changes—the dropping of 
a clause here, the insertion of a proviso there—seldom perhaps 
designed to prejudice Catholic rights, but more often assignable 
to failure to appreciate their bearing upon separate school inter- 
ests, may be found to cause serious inconvenience, if not positive 
injury; and it is not always easy to procure the re-enactment of 
the former law. On the whole, however, Ontario Catholics are 
well satisfied with their separate school system of elementary 
education. The future of Catholic education in this, the most 
populous province of Canada, seems well assured, and Catholic 
parents have every reason to believe that their children will be 
well equipped for the struggle of life, both as Catholics and as 
citizens. 

And now let us revert for a moment to the 93d section of the 
B. N. A. Act. In Ontario, the essential principles of an element- 
ary separate school system had been established after a struggle 
of twelve or thirteen years by the Act of 1863. In Quebec, the 
principle of dissentient schools was equally firmly implanted in 
the educational system; but the minority, which had been treated 
more liberally than the Ontario Catholics prior to 1863, and 
which was still better off in some particulars, found in the Upper 
Canada legislation of that year several features which they de- 
sired to have embodied in their own system. They were pressing 
for amendments to cover these points when the movement for 
Confederation took form. The actual passing of the legislation 
had, however, been delayed, because the Quebec Protestants asked 
for some additional rights which the Upper Canada Protestant ma- 
jority refused to concede to Upper Canada Catholics. Although 
the leaders of the French Catholic majority pledged themselves 
to enact similar legislation to that of Upper Canada at the first 
meeting of the provincial legislature which should be held after 
Confederation, Mr. (afterwards Sir Alexander) Galt, who repre- 
sented the Lower Canadian Protestant minority in the confedera- 
tion conferences, declined to accept this assurance. He drafted 
the second clause of the 93d section of the B. N. A. Act, and 
insisted on its insertion. This clause automatically extended to 
the Protestant minority of Quebec all the powers, privileges and 
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duties at the Union by law conferred and imposed on the sepa- 
rate schools and school trustees of the Catholic minority of Upper 
Canada. The efficacy of the provision was further assured by 
the third and fourth clauses. Thus in the provinces of Ontario 
and Quebec the existence of separate or dissentient schools for 
the religious minorities was firmly imbedded in their constitu- 
tion, was placed beyond the control of the provincial legislatures, 
and was made irrevocable otherwise than by an Act of the Im- 
perial Parliament. 

The position of Catholic education in the other two provinces 
which became original members of the Confederation, Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick, must now be considered. 

In Nova Scotia there never has been the bitter antagonism be- 
tween Catholics and Protestants which has unfortunately pre- 
vailed in some of the other provinces of Canada. From a com- 
paratively early date a system of voluntary common schools, as- 
sisted by grants from the public treasury, existed in Nova Scotia. 
Public grants were also made to denominational colleges and 
academies. In this province the question of the establishment of 
a single state or provincial university became a political issue as 
early as 1841, under the rival leaders, Johnstone and Howe. The 
Baptists, who were a powerful body and were deeply interested in 
Acadia College, were the principal opponents of Howe’s Central 
State University scheme. The question was fought out in the 
election of 1843. Johnstone succeeded, and, as a result, the idea 
of a central provincial university for Nova Scotia was abandoned, 
and higher education was entrusted to, and has ever since re- 
mained in the hands of, the denominational colleges and acad- 
emies, which, however, do not now receive any grant from the 
public purse. According to the report of the Superintendent of 
Education of Nova Scotia for 1909, there are four Catholic col- 
leges in the Province which have degree-conferring powers, with 
an attendance of 416 pupils; and there are three convent 
schools, with an attendance of 373 pupils. The census of 1901 
gives the population of Nova Scotia as 459,574, of which 129,578 
were returned as Catholics. 

Although a system of state free schools, supported by com- 
pulsory general assessment, had been advocated in Nova Scotia 
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for many years, a resolution approving of its establishment hav- 
ing been carried in the legislature in 1856, it was not until 1864 
that legislation was passed with the attainment of that end in 
view. Dr. (afterwards Sir Charles) Tupper, as leader of the 
Government, in that year carried a measure which, to quote him- 
self, “did not provide for compulsory taxation,” but was “framed 
with a view to render that system as gradually acceptable to the 
people as possible.” In 1865 Dr. Tupper determined to press a 
measure for the establishment of a uniform system of free com- 
mon schools based on compulsory taxation. In Dr. Edward M. 
Saunders’ book, “Three Premiers of Nova Scotia,” it is stated 
that, before introducing his bill, the premier waited on Mer. 
Connolly, Archbishop of Halifax; that upon the Archbishop ex- 
pressing some fear that without separate schools Catholics would 
not get justice, Dr. Tupper replied that, as a large body of 
Christians, Catholics would always have a good representation 
in the provincial cabinet, which he had determined, for that rea- 
son, should be the Council of Public Instruction. This, he 
assured the Archbishop, would give a permanent guarantee of 
justice to his people. Thereupon, says Dr. Saunders, the Arch- 
bishop promised that the bill should have his support. Notwith- 
standing that a series of resolutions in favor of separate schools 
was moved by Mr. Le Viscounte, the Protestant representative 
of a Catholic constituency and a member of the Government, the 
bill was carried. So it happened that when Dr. Tupper came to 
the Confederation conferences as representative of Nova Scotia, 
he was little concerned with the question of denominational edu- 
cation in his own province, since it had so recently decided that 
from its system any statutory provision for separate schools for 
the minority should be excluded. It is only proper that I should 
add that the confidence reposed by Nova Scotia Catholics in the 
justice and liberality of their Protestant fellow-citizens has not 
been abused. Although the school Acts provide only for a non- 
denominational system of public schools, the views and wishes of 
Catholics have been so readily and so completely met that I have 
never heard a Nova Scotia Catholic speak of the administration 
of educational affairs in his province otherwise than in terms of 
satisfaction. Addressing the House of Commons of Canada 
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during the debate on the Alberta and Saskatchewan Autonomy 
Bills in March, 1905, Mr. Fielding, a staunch Protestant and an 
opponent of separate schools, who was for many years Premier 
of Nova Scotia, and has been, since 1896, Finance Minister of 
Canada, said: 

“We have no separate schools by law in Nova Scotia, but I say 
that we could not have brought about that happy condition if 
we had not been disposed to meet our Roman Catholic brethren 
in a generous spirit, with due regard to their religious convic- 
tions. There is no separate school system by law in the province 
of Nova Scotia, but I tell this house to-night that the principle of 
separate schools is more emphatically recognized in the province 
of Nova Scotia than it is to-day in the Northwest Territories. 

“Come with me down to the fair city of Halifax, and what will 
you find? The Roman Catholic Archbishop builds the school 
and leases it to the school trustees. What would they say to 
that in the Northwest? The Roman Catholic authorities receive 
consideration, and this is one of the means whereby we bring 
about that happy condition which obtains down there. The 
Sister of Charity teaches:in our schools, wearing the garb of her 
order, and many of the Sisters are among the best teachers in our 
province. There are schools in the city of Halifax which will 
be pointed out to you as Roman Catholic schools, and so they are. 
The Prime Minister once, when in Halifax, visited one of these 
schools and he alluded to it as a separate school, and one of the 
Sisters interrupted him and said, ‘No, sir; it is a public school of 
the province of Nova Scotia.’ And so it was, but it was a school 
which -was recognized as a Roman Catholic school, and it was 
attended only by Roman Catholic pupils, and it was taught by the 
Roman Catholic Sister of Charity, wearing the garb of her order 
and the cross upon her breast. We have made concessions to 
our Roman Catholic brethren in the province of Nova Scotia. 
Why, if a vacancy occurs in the teaching staff of one of the 
Catholic schools of Halifax, the Protestant commissioners have 
no vote in the selection of a successor. The Catholic commis- 
sioners only have the right to vote. Such is the system in the 
city of Halifax, and substantially the same system exists in many 
of the larger communities in the province, because it is only in a 
large community that this condition can be brought about.” 


Of New Brunswick, which also became a member of the Con- 
federation in 1867, there is unfortunately a different story to be 
told. The Catholics of that province were not specially repre- 
sented in the Confederation conferences. But, as there had been 
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no religious school law trouble or agitation in the Province, and 
Catholics were not then dissatisfied with the treatment they had 
received in educational matters, it is quite probable that had they 
been specially represented at Quebec and London, no additional 
guarantees for their protection in educational matters would 
have been demanded. It was not until 1871—four years after 
Confederation—that New Brunswick Catholics, who were fully 
one-third of the population, had any cause for worry or anxiety 
in regard to their schools. 

Although the New Brunswick Parish Schools Act of 1858 pro- 
vided for a single provincial superintendent and a board of edu- 
cation, and for the establishment of a uniform system of unde- 
nominational parish schools under the general control of 
this provincial board, this statute had been so administered that 
Catholics, who lived principally in the large towns and in a num- 
ber of rural communities where they formed practically the whole 
population, had in fact enjoyed most if not all the practical ad- 
vantages of denominational schools. In many country parishes 
and villages where they were the great majority, “trustees, com- 
mittees, teachers, parents and pupils were all Catholic; the Douay 
Bible alone was used, and the religious books and training and 
acts of devotion were generally the same as in the separate 
schools of Upper Canada.” In other populous districts, especially 
in the cities and towns, Catholics had their schools in separate 
buildings, with Catholic teachers, and Catholic religious instruc- 
tion was freely given. These schools were established and 
maintained by the common school trustees. They all shared in 
the provincial grants. In 1870, according to the return of the 
superintendent of education, there were 825 common parish 
schools in the province. Of these, 250 were exclusively Catho- 
lic. Special government grants had, moreover, been made to a 
number of denominational schools, including six or seven Catho- 
lic schools, situated at different points in the province, which were 
not parish schools. Under the Act of 1858, taxation for parish 
school purposes was not compulsory. But it was unfortunately 
only too true that the establishment of denominational schools or 
the teaching of denominational doctrines was neither recognized 
nor provided for by the statute law. 
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The Act of 1871 introduced a system of compulsory school 
taxation ; it required all teachers to hold governmental certificates 
of qualification; it ordained that all -schools established under 
the act must be non-sectarian; it prohibited the granting of any 
public money to aid denominational schools. That this legisla- 
tion deprived New Brunswick Catholics of privileges which they 
had actually enjoyed under the former law admits of no dispute; 
that it subjected them to new burdens is equally clear. They 
determined to contest its validity and to resist its enforcement. 

In many places Catholic parochial schools were established, 
sustained by voluntary subscriptions and collections in the 
churches. Payment of the school tax levied under the new law 
was resisted. In the city of St. John the horses and carriage 
of the bishop—a gift from the people—were seized by the tax 
collector, and Father Michaud, a zealous priest, was put in the 
common gaol for refusal to pay the school tax. An action was 
taken in the courts to quash an assessment levied for school pur- 
poses. This was made a test case. Numerous petitions were 
sent to the Federal Government praying the disallowance of the 
school act under a provision of the British North America Act 
which enables the Governor-General to disallow any provincial 
statute within one year after notification to him of its passage. 
The exercise of the federal jurisdiction conferred by subsections 
3 and 4 of section 93 of the British North America Act was also 
invoked. 

The Supreme Court of New Brunswick held that no class of 
persons in. New Brunswick had by law at the time of the Union 
any rights or privileges in regard to denominational schools, and 
that the Act of 1871, therefore, could not, and did not, take away 
or prejudice any such right or privilege of the Catholic minority. 
On appeal to the Judicial Committee of the Imperial Privy 
Council this judgment was affirmed. This ended the fight in the 
courts. 

The friends of the New Brunswick minority in the Canadian 
Parliament secured the adoption by the House of Commons of a 
resolution condemnatory of the New Brunswick school act, but, at 
the instance of Quebec supporters of the government, who dread- 
ed taking any steps which might serve as a pretext for future fed- 
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ters in Catholic Quebec, there was added to the resolution, in 
substitution for the prayer for disallowance with which it 
originally concluded, a declaration that the question of federal in- 
terference should be submitted for the opinion of the law officers 
of the Crown in England. This was accordingly done, with the 
result that the Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General of 
England reported their concurrence in the opinion of Sir John 
A. Macdonald, Minister of Justice of Canada, that the New 
Brunswick school act was constitutional, adding that, in their 
opinion, the circumstances af the case did not warrant the ex- 
ercise of the restraining power of the Dominion Executive, or of 
the power of appeal to the Governor-General in Council and the 
power of remedial legislation contained in the 93d section of the 
B. N. A. Act. The Federal Government accordingly declined to 
interfere. 

An indefatigable champion of his fellow Catholics throughout 
this fight was my late father, the Hon. Timothy Warren Anglin, 
afterwards speaker of the Canadian House of Commons. A 
further effort was made in 1875, through the Canadian House of 
Commons, to secure the intervention of the imperial authorities 
in behalf of the New Brunswick Catholics. This also proved 
unsuccessful. 

The Catholic minority sustained their parochial schools for 
several years by great sacrifices. But they were a comparatively 
poor people, and the burden proved so great, and other important 
church work suffered so much in consequence of lack of neces- 
sary financial support, that the two Bishops of the Province were 
at length reluctantly compelled to assent to a compromise with 
the provincial authorities. The principal features of this ar- 
rangement, which is still in force, are that in parishes in which 
the population is practically exclusively Catholic, and in other 
communities where Catholics are sufficiently numerous, they have 
one or more schools taught by Catholic teachers, who may be 
Religious, but must hold government certificates. Where there 
are Catholic school buildings, these are rented by the public school 
board, who also pay a rental for school rooms in convent build- 
ings which are used for public school purposes. The public 
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school regulations must be observed, and the use of public school 
text-books is obligatory. These are generally not unsatisfactory 
except upon historical matters, in regard to which they are not 
free from objectionable passages. After regular school hours (9 
to 3:30), tlte teacher may detain the pupils for half an hour for 
religious instruction. In other localities, Catholic children at- 
tend the ordinary public schools, and‘can receive religious train- 
ing only in their homes and at Sunday schools. 

This compromise is, of course, far from satisfactory to Catho- 
lics. But, on the whole, it has worked better than was anticipated. 
So far as I can learn, there is little prospect of the position of 
New Brunswick Catholics being materially improved. 

Unlike Nova Scotia, New Brunswick supports a State Uni- 
versity. There is a good Catholic college at Memramcook in the 
diocese of St. John, conducted by the Fathers of the Holy Cross, 
and another is about to-be established at Newcastle, in the 
diocese of Chatham, of which the Basilian Fathers are likely to 
be in charge. There are also good convent schools in several of 
the principal towns. 

The province of British Columbia joined Confederation in 
1871, and became subject to the provisions of the B. N. A. 
Act, including the 93d section. At this time there was no system 
of separate or dissentient schools in that province. There were 
then, and there are to-day, a few Catholic parochial schools in the 
larger towns and cities. Where these schools are not found, 
Catholic children attend the non-sectarian public schools, which 
are maintained by general taxation from which Catholics are, of 
course, not exempt. The authorized text-books are, I am told, 
little open to criticism. Owing to the conditions existing when 
British Columbia entered the Union, and the failure then to 
secure special provision in regard to denominational schools, the 
subject of education is entirely in the hands of the provincial 
government. Clause 1 of section 93, of the B. N. A. Act, has no 
application, and unless the provincial legislature should hereafter 
establish a system of minority dissentient schools—which it seems 
hopeless to expect—clause 3 will remain likewise inapplicable. 
It follows that clause 4 is of no practical value in this province. 
In the cities of Victoria and New Westminster there are Catholic 
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colleges for boys, and there are good convent schools in Vic- 
toria and Vancouver. Speaking, of course, from a western point 
of view, a prominent Catholic of British Columbia quite re- 
cently assured me that “Catholic interests have generally been 
fairly dealt with,” and that “the government has evinced a spirit 
of preserving a policy of equality of treatment.” 

Prince Edward Island, a little province with a population 
slightly over 100,000, nearly half Catholics, joined Confedera- 
tion in 1873, and became subject to the B. N. A. Act. In 1877 
the provincial legislature passed a public schools act, which 
formed the subject of an appeal by the Catholic minority for fed- 
eral intervention. Their principal complaint was that the Anglo- 
Rustico schools, which were established in a district largely 
peopled by the Acadian French, and which it was claimed had 
always been separate and denominational in character, would be 
suppressed under the new law. The Bishop of Charlottetown, 
supported by his clergy and the Catholic laity, petitioned the 
federal authorities for disallowance. In a lengthy report, Mr. 
LaFlamme, the Canadian Minister of Justice, reviewed the pro- 
vincial legislation from the year 1852, and reached the conclusion 
that, although there may have been in the province a number of 
schools supported by local taxation and government grants which 
were denominational in their teaching and in the course of edu- 
cation followed therein, and although the board of education and 
the public generally may have been aware of and have tacitly 
sanctioned this state of affairs, there was not only no statutory 
provision empowering the Catholic community to establish and 
maintain separate schools, but, on the contrary, the statutes of the 
province provided for a uniform system of education non-de- 
nominational in its character. The Minister was of opinion that 
federal interference would not be justified, and he recommended 
that the provincial statute be left to its operation. This report 
was approved by His Excellency in Council. While the Catholic 
minority appear to have had strong moral grounds for complain- 
ing of the course taken by the provincial government, and no 
doubt believed that their schools were protected by the B. N. A. 
Act, a dispassionate study of the documents available, especially 
of the statutes referred to in the petitions and in the report of 
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the Minister, makes it reasonably clear that at the time of its 
entry into Confederation there did not exist “by law” in Prince 
Edward Island any system of separate or dissentient schools. The 
minority did not carry their case to the courts, convinced no 
doubt that, in view of what had occurred in the New Brunswick 
case, it would be hopeless for them to endeavor to have it held 
that the act of 1877 prejudicially affected a right or privilege with 
respect to denominational schools which they had by law at the 
Union. : 

By a particularly obnoxious provision of the Prince Edward 
Island Act, parents who, by keeping their children away from 
the public school, reduced its average attendance below 50 per 
cent of the number of school children in the district, were pena!- 
ized by being subjected to a special assessment, levied to make up 
the amount of the government grant which the school had failed 
to earn, owing to its attendance having fallen below such 50 per 
cent. Although reported against by the Minister of Justice as 
severe and arbitrary, this provision was defended by the local 
authorities as a reasonable measure to compel children of school 
age to attend school, and they refused to repeal or amend it. It 
is noteworthy that the Nova Scotia school act contains a similar 
provision, which, however, is there harmless, since Catholic 
children attend the public schools. 

In working out the educational system where Catholic children 
are sufficiently numerous, they are taught in separate buildings by 
Catholic teachers. But the public school law and regulations 
must in all respects be complied with. The text-books prescribed 
for the public schools must be used, and religious instruction is 
permitted only after school hours. In mixed schools, there is 
no provision or understanding as to the religion of teachers, and 
religious instruction is not given. In two out of seven convents, 
the Sisters are allowed to teach in their religious habits on quali- 
fying as public school teachers. In his annual report for 1909, 
the Chief Superintendent of Education says: “In some of the 
schools, particularly the convents, I was much struck with the 
admirable distinctness both in tone and articulation which char- 
acterized the reading of the girls. In the. convent at Souris, I 
heard from the highest class, and from every one of the twenty 
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girls composing it, the best reading which I have heard on this 
side of the Atlantic. These are not selected girls, but such as may 
be met with in any country school.” No aid is given to any Cath- 
olic institution for higher education. In the Prince of Wales 
College in Charlottetown, maintained at the public expense, a 
three years’ course is provided, and its students pass by arrange- 
ment into McGill at Montreal or Dalhousie at Halifax for grad- 
uation. 

Carved out of the Northwest Territories, the province of Mani- 
toba was given its constitution by Dominion legislation in 1870, 
confirmed by an Imperial statute passed in 1871. The Manitoba 
act contained the following provisions in regard to education: 

“22. In and for the province, the said legislature may exclu- 
sively make laws in relation to education, subject and according 
to the following provisions: 

“(1) Nothing in any such law shall prejudicially affect 
any right or privilege with respect to denominational schools 
which any class of persons have by law or practice in the 
province at the Union. 

“(2) An appeal shall lie to the Governor General in 
Council from any act or decision of the Legislature of the 
province, or of any provincial authority, affecting any right 
or privilege of the Protestant or Roman Catholic minority of 
the Queen’s subjects in relation to education. 

“(3) In case any such provincial law, as from time to 
time seems to the Governor-General in Council requisite for 
the due execution of the provisions of this section, is not 
made, or in case any decision of the Governor-General in 
Council on any appeal under this section is not duly executed 
by the proper provincial authority in that behalf, then, and 
in every such case, and as far only as the circumstances of 
each case require, the Parliament of Canada may make 
remedial laws for the due execution of the provisions of this 
section, and of any decision of the Governor-General in 
Council under this section.” 


The notable differences between these provisions and those of 
section 93 of the B. N. A. Act are that in clause 1 the words “or 
practice” are inserted after the words “by law,” and the words 
“where in any province a system of separate or dissentient 
schools exists by law at the time or is thereafter established by 
the legislature of the province,” with which clause 3 of section 93 
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of the B. N. A. Act opens, are omitted entirely from clause 2 of 
the Manitoba Act. 

When the province of Manitoba was formed, its population was 
about one-half Catholic. According to the census of 1871, out of 
a population of 12,000, 5,452 were returned as Catholics, 4,841 as 
Protestants, and 1,935 as not having given their religion. 
Whether the majority in the future would be Catholic or Protest- 
ant was problematical. There was not, and never had been, any 
state system of education; compulsory taxation for this purpose 
and state grants were alike unknown. But there were voluntary 
denominational schools in connection with the several churches 
supported by subscription. Freedom from state tax, and un- 
trammelled liberty of each citizen to support a school of his 
own religious faith, were the conditions prevalent in Manitoba 
in 1870. Fearing that it might be held that the minorities had 
no rights or privileges with respect to denominational schools 
“by law,” the words “or practice” were added to the language 
of subsection 1 of section 93 of the B. N. A. Act to meet the ex- 
isting conditions in Manitoba, as the debates in the House of 
Commons of Canada in 1870, when the Act was before that 
chamber, clearly show.. 

In 1871 the provincial legislature established a state system of 
education. A board of education was formed, one-half Protest- 
ant and one-half Catholic. Each section of this board had 
control of the schools of its own denomination, with the right 
to prescribe text-books bearing on religion or morals. The pro- 
vincial grant was divided equally between the Protestant and the 
Catholic schools. In 1875, owing to the more rapid growth of 
the Protestant element, its representation on the board was fixed 
at twelve and that of the Catholics at nine, and provision was 
made for distribution of the provincial grant in proportion to the 
humber of the children of school age. It was also provided that 
there might be coterminous school districts of each denomina- 
tion. 

In 1877, it was expressly enacted that no ratepayer should be 
obliged to pay for a school of the denomination to which he did 
not belong. Thus there was established a complete system of 
separate Catholic and Protestant schools. 
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By two acts of 1890 this system was entirely swept away. A 
non-sectarian public school system was substituted, to the support 
of which all ratepayers were compelled to contribute by their 
taxes. The Catholic school districts were abolished and it was 
enacted that all the assets of Catholic schools should belong to, 
and that all their liabilities should be paid by, the public school 
districts established by the new act. Catholics were thus com- 
pelled to support schools to which they could not conscientiously 
send their children, and by this taxation the means which they 
would otherwise have had for the support of such voluntary 
schools as they had maintained before 1870 were reduced. Out 
of this legislation arose the famous Manitoba school litigation 
and the subsequent political agitation which convulsed all Canada 
from 1893 to 1896. 

The Catholic minority under the leadership of the venerable 
Archbishop Taché promptly appealed to the federal authorities 
for protection and redress. Well within the*statutory period they 
petitioned for disallowance, and also asked that an appeal under 
subsection 2 of section 22 should be entertained. Their claim 
was supported by a petition from the entire Canadian hierarchy. 
On the 4th of April, 1891, on the recommendation of the Minister 
of Justice, Sir John Thompson, the federal government de- 
termined to leave the question of the validity of the Manitoba 
school acts to the decision of the courts, and to postpone consid- 
eration of the statutory appeal until it should be decided whether 
the legislation was or was not intra vires. The opportunity for 
disallowance was thus lost. 

In proceedings taken by Mr. Barrett to quash certain by-laws 
of the city of Winnipeg for levying a rate for school and munici- 
pal purposes, the constitutionality of the Public Schools Act was 
called in question. In the Manitoba courts its validity was up- 
held. On appeal, the Supreme Court of Canada unanimously held 
it unconstitutional, because in depriving Catholics of the right 
to have their children taught according to the rules of their 
Church and in compelling them to contribute to the support of 
schools to which they could not conscientiously send their 
children, it prejudicially affected rights and privileges with 
respect to denominational schools which they had by practice in 
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the province at the Union. The Chief Justice, Sir Wm. Ritchie, 
pointed out that the words “or practice” must have been added 
by Parliament to the language of the first clause of section 93 of 
the B. N. A. Act for some purpose, that there is nothing to in- 
dicate that they should not be given their ordinary meaning, 
and that “the object the legislature must have had in view in 
using them was clearly to protect the rights and privileges with 
respect to denominational schools which any class of persons had 
by law or practice, that is to say, by usage, at the time of. the 
Union.” He alluded to the difference between the language of 
subsection 1 of section 22, of the Manitoba Act, and that of sub- 
section I of section 93 of the B. N. A. Act, with which he had 
been called upon to deal in the New Brunswick case when pre- 
siding in the Supreme Court of New Brunswick. 

By special leave, an appeal was taken to the Judicial Committee 
of the Privy Council. Their lordships rendered judgment on the 
30th of July, 1892., They conceded that the word “practice” 
should not be construed as equivalent to “custom having the 
force of law,” as’ was argued for the appellants. But because 
Catholics were not compelled by the new law to send their 
children to the public schools and were not deprived of the right 
to maintain denominational schools at their own expense, this 
law, which obliged them to contribute as taxpayers to the support 
of state schools which they could not use, was held not to have 
prejudicially affected any right or privilege enjoyed by them 
either by law or by practice at the time of the Union. “What 
right or privilege is violated or prejudicially affected by the 
law?” asks Lord Macnaghten, in delivering the judgment; and 
he proceeds thus to answer his own question. “It is not the law 
that is in fault. It is owing to their religious convictions, which 
everybody must respect, and to the teaching of their Church that 
Roman Catholics and members of the Church of England find 
themselves unable to partake of the advantages which the law 
offers to all alike.” The appeal was allowed, and the Manitoba 
School Act was held to be valid, and thus the Catholic minority 
received no consolation from the courts. 

It is not fitting or opportune that I should comment here and 
now upon this judgment of the highest judicial tribunal of the 
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British Empire. I feel that, without comment or explanation 
from me, you can properly appreciate it. It came as a thunder- 
bolt to the Catholics of Canada, who felt that with the unanimous 
judgment of their own Supreme Court in their favor, the Catho- 
lic minority of Manitoba were assured of the recovery of their 
cherished rights. 

The time for disallowance being past, and their faith in the 
infallible justice of the courts having been disappointed, the Cath- 
olics of Manitoba took up again with great vigor their appeal 
to the Governor-General in Council under subsection 2 of section 
22, of the Manitoba Act: 


“ 


22. (2) An appeal shall lie to the Governor-General in 
Council from any act or decision of the Legislature of the prov- 
ince, or of any provincial authority, affecting any right or priv- 
ilege of the Protestant or Roman Catholic minority of the 
Queen’s subjects in relation to education.” 


They had new petitions prepared, and retained counsel to pre- 
sent their case. They prayed that His Excellency and his. ad- 


visers would take steps to redress their grievances. 

The government, on the advice of a sub-committee of which 
Sir John Thompson was chairman, decided to submit a special 
case to the Supreme Court of Canada, to obtain a judicial opinion 
upon the scope of subsection 2 of section 22, of the Manitoba Act, 
upon its own jurisdiction in regard to the appeal of the minority, 
and upon the effect on their rights of the decision of the Privy 
Council in the Barrett case. A majority of the judges of the 
court held that the Manitoba legislature had unrestricted power 
to repeal its own statutes, and that the right of appeal to the 
Governor in Council was therefore confined to cases in which 
subsequent provincial legislation affected a right or privilege ex- 
isting when Manitoba became a province of Canada. Two of 
the judges thought the Barrett case conclusive against the present 
claims of the Catholic minority. 

Again an appeal was carried to the English Privy Council, this 
time by the Catholic minority. Rather to the surprise of most 
lawyers, having regard to the adverse view in the Barrett case, 
this appeal succeeded. It was held that an appeal lay under sub-' 
section 2 of section 22, of the Manitoba Act, to the Governor in 
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Council in respect of rights and privileges acquired by legislation 
in the province subsequent to the Union: “that Roman Catholics 
having acquired by such legislation the right to control and 
manage their denominational schools, to have them maintained 
out of the general taxation of the province, to select books for 
their use, and to determine the character of the religious teach- 
ing therein were affected as regards that right by the acts of 
1890, under which state aid was withdrawn from their schools, 
while they themselves remained liable to local assessment in sup- 
port of non-sectarian schools to which they conscientiously ob- 
jected; and that the Governor-General in Council had power to 
make remedial orders in the premises within the scope of sub- 
section 3 of section 22, e. g., by supplemental rather than re- 
pealing legislation.” Lord Chancellor Herschell, in delivering the 
judgment, distinguished the Barrett case, which, he said, dealt 
only with minority rights at the Union. He proceeded to point 
out that the courts were the proper tribunals to determine ques- 
tions of constitutionality, and that an appeal to the Governor- 
General under subsection 2 of section 22 should not be deemed 
a concurrent remedy with the right to resort to the courts where 
legislation contravenes the provisions of subsection 1, unless 
these clauses were open to no other construction. He concluded 
that under subsections 2 and 3 relief might be given in cases in 
which subsection 1 had not been contravened. He then points 
out that while subsection 1 is confined to a right or privilege of a 
class of persons “at the Union,” there is no such restriction on 
the application of subsection 2—nothing to limit the generality of 
its language or to exclude from it rights acquired by post-union 
legislation. His Lordship proceeds: 

“The sole question to be determined is, whether a right or priv- 
ilege which the Roman Catholic minority previously enjoyed has 
been affected by the legislation of 1890. Their lordships are 
unable to see how this question can receive any but an affirma- 
tive answer. . Contrast the position of the Roman Catholics prior 
and subsequent to the acts from which they appeal. Before these 
passed into law there existed denominational schools, of which 
the control and management were in the hands of Roman Catho- 
lics, who could select the books to be used and determine the 
character of the religious teaching. These schools received their 
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proportionate share of the money contributed for school purposes 
out of the general taxation of the province, and the money raised 
for these purposes by local assessment was, so far as it fell upon 
Catholics, applied only towards the support of Catholic schools. 
What is the position of the Roman Catholic minority under the 
acts of 1890? Schools of their own denomination, conducted 
according to their views, will receive no aid from the state. 
They must depend entirely for their support upon the contribu- 
tions of the Roman Catholic community, while the taxes out of 
which state aid is granted to the schools provided for by the 
statute fall alike on Catholics and Protestants. Moreover, while 
the Catholic inhabitants remain liable to local assessment for 
school purposes, the proceeds of that assessment are no longer 
destined to any extent for the support of Catholic schools, but 
afford means of maintaining schools which they regard as no 
more suitable for the education of Catholic children than if they 
were distinctly Protestant in their character. “ 

“In view of this comparison, it does not seem possible to say 
that the rights and privileges of the Roman Catholic minority 
in relation to education which existed prior to 1890 have not been 
affected.” 


He adds that, in order to give the right of appeal, it is not 
necessary that the rights of the minority should be “illegally” 
affected. That word is not found in subsection 2. Holding that 
the appeal of the Catholic minority to the Governor-General was 
admissible, he proceeds: 


“The further question submitted, whether the Governor- 
General in Council has power to make the declarations or 
remedial orders asked for in the memorials or petitions, or has 
any other jurisdiction in the premises. Their lordships have de- 
cided that the Governor-General in Council has jurisdiction, and 
that the appeal is well founded; but the particular course to be 
pursued must be determined by the authorities to whom it has 
been committed by the statute. It is not for this tribunal to in- 
timate the precise steps to be taken. Their general character is 
sufficiently defined by the third subsection of section 22, of the 
Manitoba act. It is certainly not essential that the statutes re- 
pealed by the act of 1890 should be re-enacted, or that the pre- 
cise provisions of these statutes should again be made law. The 
system of education embodied in the acts of 1890 no doubt com- 
mends itself to, and adequately supplies the wants of, the great 
majority of the inhabitants of the province. All legitimate 
ground of complaint would be removed if that system were sup- 
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plemented by provisions which would remove the grievance upon 
which the appeal is founded, and were modified so far as might 
be necessary to give effect to these provisions.” 


I have quoted thus fully from this, the last judgment of the 
Imperial Court of last resort for British Overseas Dominions on 
the educational section of one of our Canadian constitutional acts, 
because it throws a flood of light upon the nature of the rights 
which these provisions secure to religious minorities. This judg- 
ment was pronounced on the 29th of January, 1895. 

Counsel for the Catholic minority and for the Government of 
Manitoba were then heard by the Governor-General in Council, 
and on the 19th of March, 1895, a remedial order was pro- 
nounced under subsection 2 of section 22, of the Manitoba Act, 
requiring tlrat the system embodied in the two Manitoba Acts of 
1890 should be supplemented by a provincial Act or Acts which 
would restore to the Roman Catholic minority: 


“(a) The right to build, maintain, equip, manage, conduct and 
support Roman Catholic schools in the manner provided for by 
the statutes which were repealed by the two acts of 1890 afore- 
said. 

“(b) The right to share proportionately in any grant made out 
of the public funds for the purposes of education. 

“(c) The right of exemption of such Roman Catholics as con- 
tribute to Roman Catholic schools, from all payments or contri- 
bution to the support of any other schools.” 


The provincial legislature refused to comply with this order or 
to grant the minority redress. The five year term of the Federal 
Parliament elected in 1891 had nearly run out. Nothing was 
done at the session of 1895, but a special session was called early 
in 1896, at which the Government introduced remedial legislation 
to restore to the minority the rights to which the Governor in 
Council had found them entitled. The excitement throughout 
Canada was intense. “No coercion of Manitoba,” was the slogan 
of the opponents of federal interference. The opposition deliber- 
ately determined to talk out the bill, i. e., to keep the measure 
before the House until the Parliament should expire by effluxion 
of time. Their avowed policy was not to pass federal legislation, 
but to endeavor to obtain some redress for the minority by con- 
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ciliatory methods. The government stood by their measure. But 
the tactics of their opponents proved successful, and Parliament 
was prorogued and dissolved. At the general election which en- 
sued, the Manitoba school question dwarfed all other issues. The 
polling resulted in a sweeping defeat for the Government, and 
with it disappeared all hope of redress for the minority by federal 
legislation. The delay in introducing the bill had foredoomed it 
to defeat. There were, moreover, undoubtedly some practical dif- 
ficulties in the way of enforcing the proposed remedial legisla- 
tion had Parliament enacted it. But the controversy is compara- 
tively recent; it was distinctly political, and I must refrain from 
the expression of any opinion upon its merits. After his acces- 
sion to power, Sir Wilfrid Laurier and his ministers approached 
the government of Manitoba with a view to arranging a com- 
promise. Again I abstain from the expression of any opinion 
upon the merits of what was done. The negotiations resulted in 
provincial legislation providing that religious teaching might 
take place in any public school between 3:30 and 4 p.m., if 
authorized by a resolution of the majority of the school trustees 
of the district, or if a petition therefor is presented by the parents 
or guardians of at least ten children attending the school in the 
case of a rural district, or of at least twenty-five such children 
in the case of a city, town or village. Where in any school in a 
town or city the average attendance of Roman Catholic children 
is forty or more, and in villages or rural districts twenty-one or 
more, the trustees, if required by a petition of the parents or 
guardians of such children, must employ at least one duly certifi- 
cated Roman Catholic teacher, and there is a like provision as to 
non-Catholic children. Where the school accommodation permits 
of it, the pupils may be separated for religious instruction; where 
it does not, Catholic and non-Catholic instruction must be given 
to the pupils of each class respectively on one-half the teaching 
days of the year. Provision is also made for teaching in French 
or any foreign language where ten pupils speak such language as 
their native tongue; English, in such cases, is to be taught on the 
bi-lingual system. 

Whatever may be said and whatever may be thought of this 
arrangement as a compromise—as the greatest concession, we 
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have been told, that could be obtained even by their own political 
friends, from a government hostile to Catholics and to Catholic 
education, it certainly falls far short of, according to the Catholic 
minority, the rights which it had prior to 1890—the right to have 
their own schools, the right to share proportionately in public 
grants for education, and the right to exemption from taxation 
for the support of non-Catholic schools, to which the remedial 
order of 1895 declared them to be entitled. It may be that the 
attempt to restore these rights by federal legislation, had the bill 
of 1896 passed the Dominion Parliament, would have proved in- 
effectual; it may be that. by determined opposition the provincial 
authorities would have rendered its operation impracticable. 
Upon that aspect of the case Canadians are not in accord. French 
Catholic Quebec has four times returned by overwhelming ma- 
jorities the political party which opposed federal legislation and 
advocated conciliation. In the English-speaking provinces, 
Catholics are divided in their political allegiance. In Manitoba 
itself, the government which carried the Acts of 1890 has long 
since gone out of power. Political friends of the party which 
advocated remedial legislation in 1896 have held office for many 
years. Yet there has been no attempt at a restoration of Catholic 
rights—no improvement in the legislation affecting them since 
1897. Although the Archbishop of St. Boniface and his friends 
have never accepted the arrangement made in that year between 
the federal and the provincial authorities, although the Catholics 
of Winnipeg, who are largely English-speaking, still keep up the 
struggle and support parochial schools, there appears to be little 
ground for hoping that the Catholic minority will again enjoy, 
at least in the near future, any substantial part of the rights of 
which they were so unjustly deprived in 1890. In St. Boniface, ° 
which lies across the Red River opposite Winnipeg and is 
almost exclusively French, and in other French settlements, ad- 
vantage has been taken of the statutory provisions made by the 
local legislature. In St. Boniface, two schools—one for boys 
taught by the Brothers and, lay teachers, and one for girls taught 
by Sisters in their convent—are carried on as public schools, 
with direct religious instruction from 3:30 to 4 p.m. It is said 
that the pupils from these schools do not present themselves for 
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the high school entrance examinations. In the schools of out- 
lying French settlements, the bi-lingual system prevails. But I 
am told that, in fact, English is poorly taught. In all these schools 
religion is taught almost as freely as in the Ontario separate 
schools, the Department apparently ignoring this breach of the 
law. 

In Winnipeg the seven parochial schools—three English, one 
French, one German, one Polish and one Ruthenian—are main- 
tained with great difficulty by voluntary subscription. These 
schools are taught by Christian Brothers and Sisters well qualified 
for their work and St. Mary’s school has turned out many business 
men in Winnipeg who are a credit to the parochial school system. 
The other schools have not been long enough in existence to war- 
rant an expression of opinion as to results. Outside Winnipeg and 
Brandon there are no parochial schools. The text-books in use in 
the public schools are said to be unobjectionable. English-speak- 
ing Catholics—in fact all Catholics not living in French settle- 
ments—except in Winnipeg and Brandon, are obliged to attend 
public schools, where little or no attention is paid to the preserva- 
tion of their Faith. English-speaking Catholics complain very 
bitterly of the existing conditions. They find the burden of their 
parochial schools very trying. But they seem determined to keep 
them up, and profess still to hope for a restoration of their former 
legal rights. The provincial authorities appear to be disposed to 
administer the school law in such a manner that the French Ca- 
nadian Catholics may take advantage of it, as they have done. But 
representative English-speaking Catholics assure me that the only 
conditions offered them are such that they cannot conscientiously 
abandon their parochial schools and come under the public school 
system. For Polish, German, Galician, Hungarian and Ruthenian 
Catholics, who are quite numerous, the existing educational con- 
ditions are highly unsatisfactory. For these people more 
churches and priests are also urgently needed. It is feared that 
from both these causes not a few of them will be lost to the 
Faith. Manitoba has a non-sectarian high school system and 
supports a non-denominational state university. At St. Boni- 
face the Jesuits have an excellent college, which is affiliated with 
the provincial University. 
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The Northwest Territories were acquired in 1869 from the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. After the province of Manitoba had 
been constituted, in 1870, there.remained an immense tract of 
territory lying to the north and west, and, between Manitoba 
and British Columbia, very sparsely settled. Over this territory 
the Federal Parliament retained full legislative jurisdiction. In 
1875 it became desirable to give to these territories a modified 
form of self-government—not an autonomous provincial con- 
stitution, but a temporary form of representative local govern- 
ment, subject to the supervision of the federal authorities. 
Legislation passed for this purpose contained the following sec- 
tion: 


“When and so soon as any system of taxation shall be adopted 
in any district or portion of the Northwest Territories, the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, by and with the consent of the’ council or as- 
sembly, as the case may be, shall pass all necessary ordinances in 
respect to education; but it shall therein be always provided, 
that a majority of the ratepayers of any district or portion or 
subdivision thereof, by whatever name the same may be known, 


may establish such schools therein as they may think fit, and 
make the necessary assessment and collection of rates therefor ; 
and further, that the minority of the ratepayers therein, whether 
Protestant or Roman Catholic, may establish separate schools 
therein, and that, in such latter case, the ratepayers establishing 
such Protestant or Roman Catholic separate schools shall be 
liable only to assessments of such rates as they may impose upon 
themselves in respect thereof.” 


When this provision was under consideration in the House of 
Commons, Hon. Edward Blake stated that he believed it was 
essential to our obtaining a large immigration in the Northwest 
Territories that we should tell the people beforehand what their 
rights were to be in the country in which we invited them to 
settle. He regarded it as essential that a general principle should 
be laid down in the bill with regard to instruction. He would 
confer the same rights as were possessed by the people of On- 
tario. The bill passed the Commons unanimously. In the Senate 
of Canada, the leaders in that House of both political parties, 
Hon. Mr. R. W. Scott and Hon. Mr. Campbell, referred to the 
educational clause as intended “to establish and perpetuate in the 
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Northwest Territories the same system which prevailed in On- 
tario and Quebec.” The provisions for the form of government 
were intended to be temporary; that guaranteeing to minorities 
their right to separate schools was meant to be permanent. This 
feature of the Northwest constitution remained substantially the 
same until the provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta were 
formed in 1905. 

In 1884 the first local ordinance regarding education was. 
passed by the Assembly of the Northwest Territories. It pro- 
vided for a Council of Public Instruction of twelve members, 
half Catholic and half Protestant, each having complete control 
and management of the schools of its section, including the en- 
gaging and licensing of teachers, the selection of text-books and 
the appointment of inspectors. Direct religious instruction was 
allowed after 3 o’clock in the afternoon, when such instruction 
might be given as the trustees permitted or desired. No child 
was required to take part in religious instruction against the 
wishes of its parent or guardian. A separate school could be 


established by the religious minority in any public school district. 
In addressing the House of Commons in 1905 Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier said: 


“This school ordinance remained without any substantial alter 
ation until the year 1887, when an important amendment was 
made, and in the following year, 1888, another was made in the 
same line, by which the provision of the act of 1884 which re- 
quired that all schools when first organized should be either 
Protestant public schools or Roman Catholic public schools was 
repealed, and a provision made to the contrary, namely that all 
public schools should be at once organized as public schools, 
quite independent of the religious faith of the majority. No im- 
portant amendment took place afterwards until 1892, when a 
very important amendment was made. By that amendment the 
Board of Education was re-organized on absolutely different 
lines. The members of the Executive Council and four other 
persons, two Protestants and two Catholics, appointed by the 
Lieutenant-Governor, were to constitute a Council of Public In- 
struction. There was to be no subdivision of the Council into 
Protestant and Roman Catholic subsections as was previously the 
case. There was to be only one school board, which was to have 
control and management of all schools established under the Act, 
that is to say, public schools, separate schools, kindergartens, 
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normal schools and teachers’ institutes. That remained in force 
until 1901, when it was consolidated, with practically no change, 
except that there is to-day a Department of Education, which is a 
department of the Government, with the assistance of the Council 
of Education.” 

The Premier of Canada thus described the provisions of the 
local law of the territories under which their school system was 
carried on when the provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan were 
constituted. 

Under the ordinance of 1892, religious instruction was re- 
stricted to the last half-hour previous to the closing of the school. 
The whole subject of secular education in public and separate 
schools alike, “including the certification of teachers, the inspec- 
tion of schools, and the selection of books, was placed under the 
control of the board of education.” Ratepayers establishing and 
supporting separate schools remained exempt from public school 
rates. The Educational Council, reduced to five members, of 
whom two must be Catholics and two Protestants, became a 
purely advisory body. 

The changes made by the legislation of 1887 appear 
to have passed unnoticed. Giving this as his reason, Sir 
John Thompson, as Minister of Justice, declined to recommend 
disallowance of the ordinance of 1888, and when the Catholic 
minority petitioned for disallowance of the ordinance of 1892, 
the Federal Government of the day contented itself with advising 
that the petitioners seek a review of the entire subject by the 
Northwest Assembly. That body took no action, and the law 
was unchanged when the project of establishing the new 
provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta came before the Do- 
minion Parliament in 1905. I should think it not improbable, 
having regard to the federal legislation of 1875 which remained 
in force, that the courts, if appealed to, would have declared the 
ordinances of 1887, 1888 and 1892, ultra vires of the Northwest 
Assembly. But no legal action was taken. 

As first introduced, the Alberta and Saskatchewan Autonomy 
Bills contained a provision (Sec. 16) which was substantially a 
re-enactment of the educational section of the federal statute of 
1875, with the addition of a clause securing to public and separate 
schools an equitable apportionment of public moneys. Follow- 
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ing the introduction of this measure, the Hon. Mr. Sifton, who 
represented Manitoba and the Northwest in the Dominion Gov- 
ernment, resigned his portfolio, alleging as his reason the inclu- 
sion in the Autonomy Bills of this educational provision. Another 
prominent member of the administration, rumor said, was also 
gravely dissatisfied. A formidable agitation at once sprang up 
throughout Canada. Public meetings were held at many places, 
and the shibboleth of provincial rights was again invoked. The 
demand was pressed that the new provinces should be left to 
deal with the subject of education as they might phease. It was 
well known that if this course were taken, it would mean the de- 
struction of the last vestiges of the denominational rights of the 
Catholic minority in educational matters. The Government found 
itself confronted by a situation of much danger. The support of 
a large section of its own political party in Parliament became 
very doubtful. Finally, it decided to adopt the compromise 
course of treating the new provinces as if they were entering the 
Union as existing provinces with an established educational 
system, and of placing them in the same position as if, thus 
coming in; section 93 of the B. N. A. Act were made applicable 
to them. To accomplish this, section 16 of each bill, which had 
become famous throughout the Dominion, was withdrawn, and 
for it there was substituted a clause which had the effect of per- 
petuating the existing educational conditions created by the 
Northwest ordinance of 1892, re-enacted in 1901. In support of 
this amended provision the ministerial party was, with one or two 
exceptions, unanimous. The leader of the opposition, supported 
by a majority of his party, moved in amendment that the legisla- 
tures of the new provinces, subject to and in accordance with 
the provisions of the B. N. A. Act, should enjoy full powers 
of self-government, including power to exclusively make laws in 
relation to education. The obvious objection to this amend- 
ment was that the restrictive clauses of section 93 applied in 
terms only to the case of a province already in existence joining 
the Union, and not to the case of a new province formed from 
unorganized territory. Its effect probably would have been to 
leave the legislatures of the new provinces entirely untrammelled 
in regard to education. At all events, it would have meant lengthy 
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and uncertain litigation to settle the question of minority rights. 
Another section of the opposition insisted on the restoration of 
section 16 as originally framed. After a prolonged debate, 
which created great excitement in all parts of the country, the 
Government’s compromise provision passed both Houses of Par- 
liament, and the educational question in Alberta and Saskatche- 
wan was thus settled. 

Provision has since been made in Saskatchewan for non-de- 
nominational high schools and for university education, without 
regard to any rights of religious minorities. There is no provision 
in the University Act for the affiliation of denominational col- 
leges, but collegiate institutes formed under the Secondary Edu- 
cation Act may be affiliated. This latter provision may prove 
serviceable to Catholics wherever, as a majority, they can con- 
trol the high schools. 

In Alberta there is no distinct high school system, students 
being carried on in the public and separate schools to university 
matriculation. The University of Alberta is a non-sectarian state 
institution, scarcely organized as yet on a permanent basis. It is 
contemplated that there shall be a Catholic college or hall erected 
on a part of the university grounds, leased for that purpose, 
which shall be a residence for Catholic students under the direc- 
tion of a priest with necessary assistants. Catholic students will 
have their own lectures and examinations in philosophy at this 
college. They will attend the other lectures and take the other 
examinations of the university course.. The plan approved by 
Rome for Catholic students attending the English universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge will be followed as closely as possible. 
In Alberta there is said to be general satisfaction with the pre- 
vailing system amongst Catholics interested in education. All the 
Catholic schools stand well. They are inspected by government 
officers, who inspect both Catholic and Protestant schools in their 
districts. This system ensures equality of grading, and is pre- 
ferred to a system of separate inspection. Although the author- 
ized text-books are not considered as entirely satisfactory in 
history and literature, it is well understood .that teachers may 
make any fair commentary on the text. In the lower grades, the 
use of Catholic readers is optional. The Catholic atmosphere of 
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the schools attended by Catholic children is of incalculable ad- 
vantage to them. Of course, whether such a system will prove 
satisfactory or the reverse must largely depend upon the spirit 
in which it is administered. 

In Saskatchewan there are 2,021 school districts, and in prob- 
ably one-fourth of them the public schools are under Catholic 
control. There are, in addition, forty-five schools which are 
virtually Catholic separate schools. I have not the corresponding 
figures for Alberta. The use of the Ontario Catholic readers is 
permitted. In Saskatchewan there are several convents for 
girls, in some of which Sisters qualified as public school teachers 
conduct Catholic separate school classes. 

On the whole, the outlook for the cause of Catholic education 
in these new provinces is bright. What is urgently needed there 
is an increase in the number of churches, priests and teachers, 
especially in the more newly settled districts and amongst the 
Catholic immigrants from Southern Eurupe. This need the 
Church Extension Society is making stupendous efforts to meet. 

I have now given you, as comprehensively as time will permit, 
an outline of the history and of the existing conditions of Catho- 
lic education in the several provinces of the Dominion of Canada. 
I fear that the details which I have necessarily discussed must 
have been wearisome. You see that with us the conditions differ 
in each province. From the comparatively perfect separate school 
system of Ontario we pass through the less satisfactory systems 
of Alberta and Saskatchewan to the unsatisfactory conditions in 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. In Manitoba the 
state of affairs is still more unsatisfactory, and in British Co- 
lumbia not only have religious minorities no legal rights in re- 
gard to denominational education, but no concessions appeai to 
have been made to them in the administration of the public 
schools. In Nova Scotia, without any legal guarantees, the public 
school system seems to be administered to the entire satisfaction 
of Catholics. 

I have said little of the province of Quebec. There Catholics 
have not to seek protection as a minority. As a majority, over- 
whelming in its numbers, they control public education. Yet 
the Protestant minority in that province enjoys rights mure ex- 
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tensive. than are accorded to Catholic minorities in any part of 
Canada. In the great University of Laval and the many colleges 
and convents throughout this province, the higher education of 
the Catholic population is well cared for. Graduates of these 
institutions are found holding excellent positions, not merely in 
Quebec, but throughout Canada, and in many places in the United 
States. 

In Catholic elementary education, the Catholic people of Canada 
have been deeply interested. They support their schools liberally 
where they have them. They are always ready to act as trustees 
for them, and in other ways to manifest a practical interest in 
their work and their welfare. In secondary education their in- 
terest has unfortunately not been so keen; and higher education 
is left almost entirely in the hands of the clergy and religious 
orders, the assistance of Catholic laymen being not sought and 
apparently not desired. I am convinced that this is a mistaken 
policy. We have in Canada amongst the laity many well edu- 
cated men, occupying leading positions in the literary world and 
in professional and business life—men who, if encouraged to do 
so, would be prepared to interest themselves in, and to devote 
some of their time to the affairs of advanced Catholic education. 
Their knowledge of the educational requirements of those who 
have to make their way in the learned professions and in busi- 
ness life, their practical experience of the value to themselves 
and to the men about them of philosophical, classical, scientific 
and commercial training, should prove of undoubted advantage to 
those in charge of the preparation of the courses of studies in 
our Catholic colleges, even though these gentlemen of the 
laity should be called upon merely for consultation and advice: 
I cannot but think that their counsel and assistance in matters of 
business management would also be valuable. Moreover, the 
prospect of material advantages in the form of gifts and endow- 
ments to be expected from men of means who would be thus 
personally interested in the work and the success of our higher 
educational institutions should not be underestimated. I do not 
know what are the conditions in your country in this matter. 
I do not know how you look at the question. But I regard it as a 
great weakness in our Catholic educational system in Canada at 
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the present day that the Catholic layman plays no part and prac- 
tically has no voice in the management, the course of studies, or 
the methods of training of the institutions in which our Catholic 
youth must receive their advanced education. 

But you may ask me, “What of the efficiency of your Catholic 
separate schools in Canada, as shown by official statistics?” 
From the new provinces where there are such schools I have not 
received any such statistics. In Ontario, where separate schools 
have existed for about three-quarters of a century, I was in- 
formed on inquiry at the Department of Education that statistics 
are not presently available showing the comparative standing at 
the high school entrance examinations of public school and sepa- 
rate school pupils throughout the Province. These examinations, 
conducted by the provincial authorities, afford a test of efficiency 
which is indisputable and not open to any suspicion of bias or 
favoritism. It is unfortunate that comparative official statistics 
for the entire Province are not now to be had. Upon inquiry 
made in the cities of London, Hamilton and Ottawa, I failed to 
get precise information. But for the city of Toronto, with its 
population of 350,000 people, about one-ninth of that of the entire 
province, I was able to secure reliable data from the year 1906. 

In 1908, of the total attendance in the public and separate schools 
of Toronto, the pupils of the separate schools formed about 9.2 
per cent. This percentage would vary but little, if at all, in the 
other years of the period. During the four years, 1906,-7,-8,-9, 
of the total number of the Toronto candidates at the high school 
entrance examinations, those from the separate schools were 11.5 
per cent. ‘The separate schools therefore sent up proportionately 
a greater number of candidates. Of the separate school candi- 
dates, 76.1 per cent passed, as against 67.6 per cent of the public 
school candidates. It is not necessary that I should expatiate on 
these figures. They tell their own tale, and demonstrate once 
more and most conclusively the falsehood of the oft-repeated 
slander that, owing to the loss from secular studies of the time 
devoted in our Catholic schools to religion and religious instruc- 
tion, the secular education which they afford is inferior to that 


s 
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given in the public schools.* I have also obtained statistics from 
one outside town—Orillia, on Lake Simcoe—and they are so 
creditable that I feel you should have them. Very Rev. Dean 
Moyna, of Barrie, until this year parish priest of Orillia, informs 
me that during the twelve years of his pastorate upwards of 200 
children from the Orillia Catholic separate school passed the en- 
trance examinations. During this entire period not a single can- 
didate from this school failed to pass. Last year twenty-one 
separate school pupils wrote, and all passed, with an average of 
79 per cent. of marks. There were in the Orillia separate school 
140 pupils all told. In the public schools of the town there were 
between 800 and goo pupils; ninety-three of these wrote on the 
same entrance examination, and forty-seven passed, with an 
average of 67 per cent. of marks. The separate school pupils.took 
the first, second, third, fourth, sixth, seventh and eighth places 
on the list. This record is simply astounding. But it only shows 
to what degree of efficiency a school taught by Catholic teachers 
and well looked after by the parish priest may attain. I think 
you will agree with me that the devoted Dean Moyna has good 
reason to be proud of his school and of his late parishioners.+ I 
only regret that statistics from other localities in Ontario are not 
now available. 


Let me conclude by thanking you for the patient courtesy with 
which you have listened to my long story. I trust that the day 
is not far distant when in many States of the American Union 
public men and the citizens at large will realize that, in compelling 
Catholics who maintain parochial schools at the same time to 
pay taxes for public schools to which they cannot conscientiously 
send their children, they are not only doing a grievous injustice 
‘to some of their best and most loyal people, but are also dis- 
couraging that system of education best calculated to provide 
the State with what it most needs, men and women who will be 


* The results of the entrance examinations for 1910, published on the 
14th July, show that of the total number of candidates in Toronto 11.4 per 
cent. were from the separate schools. The examination papers are com- 
plained of as unusually severe. Of the separate school candidates 57.81 
per cent. passed as against 54.59 per cent. of the public school candidates. 


+ This year every candidate from this school passed, and of the first ten 
places it captured all except the sixth. 
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God-fearing, law-abiding citizens—men and women who can be 
counted on as uncompromising foes of everything dishonest and 
corrupt—who can be depended on to support only a clean and pure 
administration of public affairs. Until that day dawns you are, I 
know, determined to maintain the struggle in the cause of God 
and of religion. When it does come—may it be soon—we who 
have known the blessing of Catholic separate schools shall re- 
joice with you, and we shall be gratified if you find in the separate 
school legislation of Canada some ideas that may prove of service 
in the construction of Catholic separate school systems for your- 
selves. 
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PROCEEDINGS 





FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JULY 5, I910, 2:30 P. M. 

The meeting was called to order in Detroit College by the 
President, the Rev. Charles B. Moulinier, S. J., of Marquette 
University, Milwaukee, Wis. The Rev. President requested the 
Secretary, Very Rev. D. M. Gorman, LL. D., to open the ex- 
ercises with prayer.. The Rev. President named the Rev. E. F. 
Doherty, C. M., of St. John’s College, Brooklyn, N. Y., assistant 
secretary. Father Moulinier in his opening remarks welcomed 
the delegates, and explained the section work. He also sub- 
mitted several timely queries for the future consideration and 
probable action of the Department. He named the two com- 
mittees as follows: : e 


Committee on Nominations: Rev. Francis Cassilly, S. J., 
Chairman; Rev. Mathew Schumacher, C. S. C.; Rev. William 
P. Shanahan; Rev. J. J. Dean, O. S. A.; Very Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, 
S.M.; Very Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V.; Very Rev. M. A. 
Hehir, C. S. Sp., LL. D.; Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M.; Very Rev. 
J. A. Van Heertum, O. Pr.; Rev. J. F. Tuscher, O. S. B.; Brother 
Maurice, F. S. C.; Brother Norbert, Xav. 

Committee on Resolutions: Very Rev. J. F. Greene, O.S A., 
Chairman; Rev. William F. Robinson, S. J.; Rev. Patrick F. 
O’Brien, A. M. 

The regular program followed. A paper on “An Outline of 
Program for Religious Instruction in Catholic High Schools and 
Colleges,” was read by the Very Reverend J. A. Van Heertum, 
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O. Pr., president of St. Norbert’s College, De Pere, Wis. The 
discussion of the paper followed by Very Rev. D. M. Gorman, LL. 
D., St. Joseph’s College, Dubuque, Iowa; Very Rev. J. P. 
O’Mahoney, C. S. V., St. Viateur’s College, Bourbonnais, LIIl. ; 
and the Rev. Francis Cassilly, S. J., of St. Xavier College, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. The report of sections was read and the Depart- 
ment adjourned for section meetings. 


SECOND SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JULY, 6, IgI0O. 

Opening prayer was said by the Rev. President. A meeting 
was announced for all interested in the women’s colleges, and it 
was decided to arrange a more definite plan for next year. A 
paper on “Number of Units Required and Elective for College 
Entrance,” was read by Very Rev. J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., 
president of St. Viateur’s College, Bourbonnais, Illinois. This 
practical paper was discussed by Rev. M. Schumacher, C. S. C., 
of Notre Dame University, and several others took part in the 
discussion. The meeting was honored and addressed by His Ex- 
cellency, Most Reverend Diomede Falconio, D. D., and Rt. Rev- 
erend James J. Hartley, D. D., of Columbus, Ohio. A vote of 
thanks was tendered to the Apostolic Delegate and Bishop 
Hartley. 

A motion was made and carried that the Standing Committee 
of the College Department appoint a committee to look into the 
entrance requirements for colleges. Upon motion duly seconded, 
the session adjourned. 


A public meeting under the auspices of the College Depart- 
ment was held at Detroit College.on Wednesday evening, July 6, 
at 8:30. The following program was given: 


I. Overture—“Old Switzerland,” Detroit College Orchestra. 


II. “The Catholic Graduate in Business Life,” by Mr. Byron 
V. Kanaley, of Chicago, III. 


III. Song—“Soldier’s Chorus” (Faust), Knights of Columbus 
Glee Club. 


IV. “The Catholic Graduate in Political Life,” by Mr. Ed- 
ward T. Wade, of Chicago, IIl. 
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Song—Selected, The Knights of Columbus Glee Club. 


“The Catholic Graduate in Professional Life,” by Hon. 
William F. Connolly, of Detroit, Mich. 


Finale—‘Resolution March” (Lampe), Detroit College 
Orchestra. 


THIRD SESSION 


THURSDAY, JULY 7, IQIO. 
A business session preceded the election of officers. The Rev. 
Patrick A. O’Brien, M. A., of the College of St. Thomas, St. 
Paul, Minn., presented the report of the Committee on Resolu- 
tions. The following resolutions were adopted as amended: 


RESOLUTIONS. 


WuereAS, We view with concern the encroachment upon 
liberty of education by what may be styled in current parlance 
“Education Trust,’ and notably what is called the Carnegie 
Foundation, acting without mandate from the people, without 
justification from circumstances and without responsibility to any 
tribunal save themselves; and 


Wue_reas, We conceive liberty of education, owing to the in- 
separability of religious principles from moral training, to be in- 
volved in our constitutional right of freedom of conscience. 


Resolved, That we look to the saving sense of the American 
people to preserve our freedom of education as one of the safe- 
guards of popular government by a free people. 


Resolved, That the Department gives its heartiest approval to 
schemes already formulated, or hereafter to be suggested, 
whereby Catholic bodies or individuals found free scholarships in 
our own institutions of higher learning. 


Resolved, That we recommend that in the fixing of future pro- 
grams the time schedule be so arranged as to enable members of 
one section to attend meetings of another section or even De- 
partment. 


Resolved, That with a view to stimulate productiveness on the 
part of Catholic college professors or instructors, we think that 
the time has come when, other things being equal, their works 
should appeal preferentially to the good will and patronage of our 
Catholic institutions. 
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Resolved, That we recommend to all our institutions a most 
careful and constant scrutiny of all text-books which bear even 
indirectly on matters affecting Catholic faith and morality. 

Signed: 
J. F. Greene, O. S. A., Chairman, 
P. F. O’Brien, M. A., 
W. F. Rosrnson, S. J., 
Committee on Resolutions of the College Department. 


Reports of work done in the different sections were given. It 
was decided that such reports made to the Association and ac- 
cepted by the President for record be adopted in the absence of 
protest by anybody in the house. The following motion was made 
and carried: Resolved, that at the next year’s convention a 
special session for the delegates from women’s colleges be pro- 
vided for on program. 

Father Cassilly, chairman of the Committee on Nominations, 
reported the following nominations: 


President—Very Rev. M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., LL. D., Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 

Vice President—Very Rev. J. F. Greene, O. S. A., Chicago, III. 

Secretary—Very Rev. D. M. Gorman, LL. D., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Members of General Executive Board—Rev. Charles B. Mack- 
sey, S. J.. New York, and Rev. James J. Dean, O. S. A., Villan- 
ova, Pa. 


Standing Committee: Rev. Daniel J. McHugh, C. M., Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Very Rev. John A. Van Heertum, O. Pr., West De 
Pere, Wis.; Rev. Claude Wiemann, O. S. B.; Collegeville, Minn. ; 
Rev. Charles B. Moulinier, S. J., Milwaukee, Wis.; Very Rev. 
J. P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., Bourbonnais, Ill.; Very Rev. B. P. 
O’Reilly, S. M., Dayton, Ohio; Rev. M. Schumacher, C. S. C., 
Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. Patrick O’Brien, A. M., St. Paul, Minn. ; 
Brother Maurice, F. S. C., Ellicott City, Md.; Brother Norbert, 
Xav., Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Chas. B. Macksey, S. J., New York. 

Motion carried unanimously instructing the Secretary to cast 
the ballot for the nominees. The Department tendered Father 
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Moulinier a vote of thanks for his excellent service as president 
of the Department. 

A paper on “The Need of Local Organizations, State or Pro- 
vincial, to Cooperate with the College Department of the Catho- 
lic Educational Association,” by Very Rev. L. A. Delurey, O. S. 
A., president of St. Thomas College, Villanova, Pa., was read by 
Rev. J. J. Dean, O. S. A. A very interesting and instructive dis- 
cussion followed the reading of Dr. Delurey’s able paper. 

Upon motion, the meeting adjourned. 

D. M. GorMAN, 
Secretary. 









PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 





AN OUTLINE OF PROGRAM FOR RELIGIOUS IN- 
STRUCTION IN CATHOLIC ACADEMIES 
AND COLLEGES 






VERY REV. J. A. VAN HEERTUM, O. PR., RECTOR ST. NORBERT’S 
COLLEGE, DE PERE, WIS. 







During the past six years the annual congress of the Catholic 
Educational Association has been the occasion of a fruitful dis- 
cussion of the interests and activities of our colleges; and, no 
doubt, we have just begun to realize the enormous benefits re- 
sulting from these gatherings. We have organized special sec- 
tions for Latin, for Modern Languages and Greck, for History. 
for Philosophy, and for the Sciences. This goes to show that we 
are making an earnest and concerted effort to attain to a deeper 
and wider knowledge of the great work of education. 

However, there is one important feature which thus far, quite 
unintentionally, I am sure, has been left in the background. In 
the printed reports of our previous meetings I have looked in 
vain for a paper or discussion treating in a formal way the sub- 
ject of religious instruction in our academies and colleges. While 
this topic has been before ‘he Parish School Department in prac- 
tically every meeting with the view of securing the best as well 
as a uniform method in presenting this vital subject to the minds 
of the children in the elementary and grammar grades, we, of the 
College Department, have given little thought to this most im- 
portant matter. 

Is this silence due to the firm conviction that there exists in our 
colleges a perfect uniformity and coordination in religious syl- 
labi? Or that the method pursued is psychologically and peda- 
gogically perfect? I feel that most of you would reply to these 
questions in the negative. But then, on the other hand, ought we 
145. 
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not to fear that the charge, made by some, may be believed by 
others, that in our academies and colleges, religion is the Cin- 
derella of the studies? And yet against such a charge everyone 
of us, in all sincerity and truth, registers a most emphatic “Not 
guilty.” We have been teaching and are teaching, in a most 
conscientious manner, the subject of religion. Some defects 
may have been discovered by our critics in particular cases; but 
the charge, directed against the Catholic academies and colleges 
in a body, especially as to their mind on this point of impor- 
tance and necessity, is most certainly false and is easily dis- 
proved. Our Catholic educational institutions and teaching com- 
munities, ever since they began, have been following a well 
thought-out program in the presentation of Catholic truth; and 
have made it serve as the basis of the moral training of our 
Catholic people, as thousands of grateful pupils will testify. 

Assuming, then, as prdven what every one admits, that reli- 
gious instruction, throughout the whole curriculum, from the 
kindergarten to the university, is the necessary leaven of all ed- 
ucation, we ought to approach the question, by no means an idle 
one, whether the religious syllabi in our colleges, framed and 
fashioned perhaps in other times, perhaps in other lands, do fully 
and adequately meet the requirements of our day, of present con- 
ditions, in these United States. With a view to attain to a better 
understanding of the function of religious instruction in our 
present-day educational program, and to more fully realize the 
aim of all Catholic education, namely, the training of Christian 
men and women, I beg to present a few thoughts for the consid- 
eration of this Department, hoping that they may lead to a fuller 
discussion and elucidation at the hands of men far more able and 
experienced than the writer of this paper. 

Before proceeding, I wish to note that, while in speaking on 
this subject, we must keep in mind that it applies equally to our 
institution for girls. I shall not explicitly mention this distinc- 
tion, since, with perhaps a slight modification in some of the de- 
tails, the general principles apply equally to both. 

The first thing necessary for us to do when a pupil enters upon 
our academic course is to ascertain the extent and the quality of 
the religious training he has received; for the great fundamental 
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principle of education demands that the matter to be taught be 
adjusted to the needs and capacity of the learner. And right 
here we are confronted with either a normal or an abnormal con- 
dition. We consider the condition normal when the boy enters 
upon academic work after having completed the work of the 
parish school curriculum, where he has received elementary re- 
ligious instruction—when we assume that he has assimilated the 
teachings of the catechism, both as to Catholic belief and Catho- 
lic practice. He is supposed to have mastered the definitions and 
to be somewhat familiar with the terms employed in the science 
of religion. 

At the outset, then, we ought to make sure that he has re- 
ceived this instruction, especially in regard to the teachings that 
have a more or less direct bearing upon his every-day duties and 
the principles, of conduct applicable to himself, hic et nunc, the 
sacraments which he is now obliged to receive, etc. It may be 
necessary or advisable to review the catechism with a view of 
ascertaining whether or not these things are now firmly rooted 
in his mind. 

The next step, then, should be to instill into the minds and 
hearts of our young people of that age a true and solid Christian 
piety and Christian virtue. The time has not yet come for boys 
or girls of fourteen or fifteen years of age to engage in argu- 
ments concerning religious truth. To my mind it is a serious 
mistake to suppose that they are to be treated as young sceptics 
or agnostics or heretics, and I fear that very often more harm 
than good results from the overburdening of their minds with all 
the finer distinctions and definitions and argumentations of our 
larger catechisms, however logical and solid these may be. All 
these things will find their place and time some day, of course, 
but let us ‘not begin too soon. Our young people, if reared in 
a Christian home, and if surrounded, asin our colleges, by a 
Catholic atmosphere, believe with all their hearts; indeed our 
Blessed Lord urges us all to become as children in this regard. 
Therefore, let Catholic truth be presented to them in a positive 
manner; and if proof be deemed advisable to strengthen their 
Faith, let it be taken from Holy Scripture and ecclesiastical 
authority in a few, clear, and concise arguments so as to eliminate 
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our Own personality and to place it upon the sure basis of the 
testimony of the Holy Ghost. 

The principal aim, then, during this plastic period of boyhood 
and girlhood ought to be to make our youth practice the religious 
teachings. The first thing to be done is to stimulate their in- 
terest and inspire them with greater reverence for things sacred. 
And I think that we ought to approach this part of a religious 
education by a thorough study of the life and person of our 
Savior, Jesus Christ. I have in mind the “Life of Jesus Christ,” 
by the Rev. Walter Elliott of the Paulist Fathers—in my opinion 
the most suitable book for this purpose; it certainly possesses lit- 
erary excellence, it is a rich mine of important details, and it 
breathes from its every page the true spirit of the devoted and 
pious ambassador of the Divine Master. It embraces the entire 
Gospel narrative, many extracts being literally taken from the 
evangelists—is filled with helpful illustrations, that really do illus- 
trate—and embodies the teachings and the miracles of our Savior 
and His foundation of the Christian Church. And let me assure 
you that if this book is properly presented to a class of boys or 
girls, and its beauties revealed to them by the teacher, its effect 
will be tremendous, the impression indelible, and the picture of 
our Divine Lord’s personality and teachings unforgetable. Con- 
trast such a review of the mystery of the Incarnation and of the 
Redemption of the world, of the teachings of our Lord and of the 
foundation of His Church with the long and dreary questions and 
answers of some of our larger catechisms and their respective ef- 
fect upon the feelings, the affections, and the will of our youth, 
and, I am sure, I need no longer argue my point. The hidden 
roots and naked trunk of Catholic truth shown to them in the 
smaller catechism will shoot forth for them a crown of the richest 
foliage and delightfully perfumed blossoms, entrancing the eyes of 
their soul, and they will delight to dwell in its shade. 

After the student has become familiar with the life of our Di- 
vine Savior and with the earliest beginnings of the Christian 
Church, we ought to acquaint him with the spirit and lives of the 
heroic Christians during the tragic and pathetic period of their 
struggles against paganism, especially of the Roman Empire. 
Where could we find a history that will give us a fuller insight 
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into that period than is furnished in books such as “Fabiola,” by 
Cardinal Wiseman, or “Callista,” by Cardinal Newman, support- 
ed here and there by the framework of the purely historical facts 
and events of those times. They will appeal to the young minds 
and hearts; they will prove to them the power and work of the 
Holy Ghost in the Church and awaken enthusiasm for religion. It 
has been truthfully said that, in general, most of the historical 
works of the nations of the world are mainly concerned with the 
wars and conquests and political changes of the nations, and are 
therefore sadly lacking in educational value because they do not 
give us a sufficient insight into their inner life and character. On 
the other hand, the great charm of Bible history lies in the fact 
that it is a series of biographies held together by the thread of 
narrative, which method is now recognized as the great pedagogi- 
cal method of teaching history. We ought to keep this fact in 
mind when presenting our youth the character of Christianity as 
reflected in history. A multiplicity of names and dates and num- 
bers is to be avoided, for these only serve to burden the mem- 
ory to the prejudice of the heart and mind, and make instruction 
tedious and hateful. We should rather present the matter in the 
form of selections grouped around some notableepersonages, men - 
and women, by which means the history of the epoch remains 
deeply impressed on the imagination of the young. Of course 
the teacher ought to make reference to the doctrines of faith and 
morals connected with the story told. Likewise the lives and 
sayings of the saints, and the works and doings of the Church 
ought to be clearly distinguished in their character from the 
lives and sayings of ordinary men, however famous, and from 
purely secular events or occurrences. In other words, the super- 
natural element in the Church and her saints ought constantly 
to be set forth. 

The same method ought to be followed in presenting the spirit 
of Christian teaching as exemplified in the lives of St. Francis 
of Assisi, St. Francis De Sales, St. Vincent De Paul, St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, St. Theresa, St. Rose of Lima. I single out the 
names of these great saints solely because I consider them types 
and models of which our present age stands sadly in need. 
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Another point which I consider of paramount importance in 
the scheme of Catholic instruction in our time, is a thorough and 
complete exposition of the constitution and organization of the 
Catholic Church, especially as it affects her members. It is 
hardly necessary to point out how many wrong conceptions and 
misrepresentations, some born of ignorance, some of malice, are 
afloat to-day on this all-important point. The hierarchic degrees, 
their various rights and obligations, the various forms of ecclesi- 
astical authority with which their respective offices are invested 
should be thoroughly understood. Indeed it is not open to ques- 
tion that the right understanding of what authority means, and 
the respect we owe to all rightfully established authority, whether 
spiritual or temporal, ecclesiastical, civil or parental, is a basic 
principle which needs inculcation, if we are to preserve our 
precious liberty and to be guarded against moral and social chaos. 
Loyalty to ecclesiastical authority, coordinated with loyalty 
to civil and parental authority ought to spring from the Chris- 
tian view of God’s authority over man. 

Another source from which we must draw an effective explana- 
tion of the Catholic doctrine is the study of the liturgy of the 
Church and of liturgics. “The first,” says Spirago, “describes 
the clerical officers and their functions (words and actions), the 
sacred places and seasons, in fact everything concerned in the 
divine worship of the Church; the latter explains their origin, 
reasons and meaning.” Although there may not be room enough 
for a separate class of liturgy (or rather liturgics), there can 
be no doubt that it may claim a decided recognition all through 
the course. This subject is an inexhaustible source of sacred ob- 
ject lessons to illustrate the profoundest mysteries of religion, 
and an effective means of making the lessons given in catechism 
attractive and interesting in the extreme. In many ways it can 
be made a powerful factor to enlighten the young minds to in- 
fluence their hearts, and to arouse their emotions; and, sii.ce the 
ceremonies and feasts of the Church are meant to be “the book 
of the ignorant,” there can be no valid objection on the ground 
that the explanation is difficult. Speaking of the feasts of the 
Church, Dupanloup observes: “There is nothing more beautiful, 
nothing more captivating. It is all a poem, a sublime poem, the 
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great Christian poem. * * * The whole of Christianity is 
there, all the mysteries, all the Divine actions, all Gospel teach- 
ing * * * and all this grouped around the Sacrifice, the cen- 
ter and soul of all Catholic worship.” Indeed, the more fully 
our students are led to understand the sacred liturgy of the 
Church, so much the more will the knowledge as well as the 
practice of our holy religion be for them a joy. 

Here allow me the remark, as bearing upon this topic, that this 
result can be attained only when the liturgy of the Church is 
censcientiously followed out in the church or chapel connected 
with the college. Our educational institutions ought to be nur- 
series of piety and religious practices; and we are making a seri- 
ous mistake if, for some flimsy excuse, we underestimate this 
most attractive and powerful factor. What a grand opportunity 
we have, especially in colleges with resident students, of following 
out the instructions of our Holy Father in regard to the beautiful 
liturgical chant, congregational singing, and the like. We some- 
times are pained to hear some people with a certain disdain and 
haughtiness assail the ceremonial of the Church inspired by the 
Spirit of God and consecrated by the ages, as if it were mere form 
and mere “pomp and circumstance.” Indeed, we may well apply 
to them the words of the Apostle: “They blaspheme what they do 
not understand.” What a great opportunity for us to acquaint 
our boys with the prayers, the hymns and psalms, so full of 
fervor and unction, that have been the spiritual food of all the 
saints and great penitents. We should, then, not belittle the 
educational as well as the spiritualizing force of the Catholic 
liturgy. For, by its splendor, pregnant with sacred truth, it 
will add fervor to the soul, awaken the holiest emotions of the 
heart and engage all the powers of the whole man in the wor- 
ship of the Most High. 

I refrain from following up this matter any further, only be- 
cause of the limits set to a paper of this kind. To meet the pos- 
sible objection that all T have said is commonplace and a matter of 
course, I answer that I am fully aware of this—my only purpose 
is to emphasize the points mentioned because they are funda- 
mental. I should like to suggest, too, that they cover the 
academic course, or the first years at college—that they 
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form separate subjects when presented—that, in my opinion, the 
best way of presenting them would be, not in the form of dry 
questions and answers merely, but that they be given in 
the form of an entertaining as well as an instructive treatise in or- 
der that these subjects, now so devoid of life, may be made to ap- 
peal to the feelings and emotions as well as to the understanding 
of our students, and so engage their will to revere, to love, and to 
practice their holy religion with greater love and fervor. 

The.subjects which I have mentioned thus far—(1) review 
of the catechism; (2) the life of Christ; (3) the conditions 
of the early Church with its models of Christian heroism; 
(4) the life of the Church as reflected in the biographies of her 
greatest and typical saints throughout the centuries; (5) the 
constitution and organization of the Catholic Church and its in- 
ternal history; (6) the liturgy of the’ Church, its history, 
meaning and observances,—should, to my mind, make up_ the 
course of direct religious instruction imparted during the aca- 
demic or high school period. No other topics should appeal 
more to the imagination and the affections of the youth and 
none are more necessary. For we ought not to lose sight of the 
fact that, unfortunately, our young Americans are entirely out of 
touch with the Catholic past, with its traditions, its monuments, 
its Christian spirit, and have not the least notion of association 
of religious ideas, which to some of us is perfectly natural. 
Consequently, the only way to reach their hearts and arouse their 
religious enthusiasm is to make them see and feel, by as many 
and as vivid illustrations as possible, the life and soul of Christ 
and His Church. 

Now, as to the question who should give this religious in- 
struction, I venture to say, that a careful choice ought to be 
made. The teacher ought to be a man full of his subject and of 
deep religious fervor. He ought to present the matter to be taught 
with the enthusiasm of the artist and with the ardent and holy fire 
of the missionary, the preacher of God’s word, summoning to his 
assistance all the literary and oratorical aids at his command. To 
my mind, it ought to be given by the director or president, or, 
at least, by one of the most prominent men of the college, in order 
that, by reason of the prestige of his position and authority, the 


. 
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word of God may penetrate the more and produce a deeper con- 
viction in the hearts of our youth, and also because to him more 
than to others this work of the college ought to be an object of 
greatest concern. 

Finally, how much time should be devoted to the religious 
instruction, and what weight ought this branch to carry in com- 
parison with other studies? In answer to this, I should say in 
a general way, that, both as to the amount of time devoted to 
it and as to the weight it should carry, it can hardly be given 
too much prominence. The greater the importance the college 
authorities attach to it officially, the greater importance will it 
carry in the minds of our students and, let us not forget it, vice 


versa. 

It must be perfectly clear to all the members of this con- 
ference that in this paper I have only touched upon one of the 
phases of Catholic instruction imparted in our colleges, namely, 
the giving of religious instruction in the restricted sense accord- 
ing to the direct method, and that only as applying to the 


academic course. Not a word has been said of the indirect 
method, namely, of the presentation of Catholic truth and Cath- 
olic principles in connection with the study of other branches, 
such as history, the sciences, philosophy, etc.; nor have I dis- 
cussed what should be the subjects of direct religious teaching 
in the higher classes of the college curriculum, nor of the moral 
training, which is the complement of all teaching; but, realizing 
that the matter is too vast and too complex to be disposed of in 
the brief space of time allotted to me, I conclude with the 
expression of the wish that in future meetings this matter be 
taken up again. For it will lead us to a fuller realization of the 
import of our glorious calling and make us more efficient in the 
“ars artium, cura animarum.” 


DISCUSSION. 


Very Rev. D. M. Gorman, LL. D.: I am sure that I voice the senti- 
ments of all when I say that we appreciate the splendid paper read by 
Father Van Heertum. The many excellent suggestions that he has made 
will, no doubt, help every teacher who is here to-day in doing more efficient 
work along the improved lines that he has indicated. I have little to say in 
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regard to the discussion of the paper. First of all, we like to begin with 
an excuse, and I have a very valid one, since the writer of the paper will 
bear me out in this—that I made a strenuous effort to secure his paper in 
time to make a deep study of it. However, it was pigeonholed through no 
fault of his and I did not receive it until 10 o’clock last evening. 

I am interested in the subject matter of this paper. I have been priv- 
ileged to teach this branch for some twelve years. I wish to make two sug- 
gestions that may be helpful and which occurred to me while listening to 
the paper. This I shall do briefly, because there is a scholarly man to dis- 
cuss the paper after me, and it is about time for the section meetings. 

I would like to emphasize the thought given by the writer, and plead for 
the Testament study in the course for academies and colleges. Our young 
men and young women, as I know by experience and observation, need 
development, need instruction and Christian training in Biblical study, 
because in the environment under which they live to-day they must meet 
these difficulties, and when they do not know how to meet them they will 
suffer, and the Church will suffer. Therefore I wish to say most emphatic- 
ally, that I agree with all the Father has said, and I would like to say that 
it seems to me that as I look over the most of our curricula of college and 
academic courses, a little more specific space and time could be given to 
purely Biblical study. You can answer me, saying, “We give a great deal 


of time to Bible history.” That is all right, but the boy will tell you and 
the girl will tell you in the grade schools, “I know all that, I have studied 
it for several years.” We need something more. Take the New Testa- 
ment, for example, or some portion of it, and give them that as a part of 
their study. You may come to me again and say, “We have too much 
work now crowded into our order of exercises; we have too much class 


, 


time,” and yet I repeat my second suggestion, to give still more space to 
this vital study, and that other suggestion made by the Father, namely, the 
place which Church history often occupies with our young men and young 
women. You will find in the majority of cases where they.come now from 
the schools round about that are not permeated with parochial influence or 
by Christian training, that a great deal of importance is given to general 
history. It is given the prominent place, and Church history is eliminated, 
and ihese young men and these young women will go forth without any 
knowledge whatever of that splendid history of mother Church, the martyr 
heroes of the Church of Cnrist. Well did the Father state that this branch 
should have a prominent place in history courses, 

These two things, then, I urge and ask the teachers, directors and pre- 
fects of study to so shape their course of study as to give Church history 
its proper place, and, I may add, it is my observation that if you do not 
give this important branch to our boys and girls in the academic course, 
many, very many, will not have the opportunity of the college course. Then 
they go out into the world and take up their varied avocations without 
this needed instruction and information. Make sure of it while they are 
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in the high school or academic department. A great many institutions, I 
am glad to say, bring it in early in the course in the first, second or third 
year high school, and thus they get some knowledge of Church history in 
connection with the department of Biblical study. I will conclude with this 
suggestion: In order neither to neglect this vital study nor burden the 
student, have the teacher make use of the society work for this purpose. 
For instance, suitable subjects may be selected for discussion in the literary 
societies. Do not give all to war and warriors. One may well require the 
pupils to choose some Christian heroes as fit subjects for debate, essays 
and composition. Church history may serve as a background for the 
study of noted men and women having a wide range of influence. The 
same may be said of our Biblical heroes, the life of our Blessed Lord and 
the chief facts of history associated with it. These are my suggestions. 


Very Rev. J. P. O’Mauoney, C. S. V.: I am sure that a paper, such as 
the one Father Van Heertum has read, deserves a very serious discussion, 
and I think my discussion of it will be almost complete by saying “amen” 
to all that Dr. Gorman has said. 

Father Van Heertum has given you the full scope of instruction which 


should be given in the academies. I think that he has not extended the 
course into the college department. I think that he has restricted himself 
purposely to the high school department. He has outlined there a review 


of the catechism, a study of the life of our Lord, the history of the Church, 
the saints and the liturgy. This surely is complete. I think, however, it 
is not too complete for high school work. We should emphasize in the 
study of our religion as well as of other branches, the difference that exists 
between a high school and a grammar school, and we should make the 
same distinction in regard to the collegiate department. I think it is un- 
fortunate with us that we do not make that distinction in regard to 
religious instruction. We may just as well be frank and admit that we 
pursue a policy which seems to say, anything is good enough for God. If 
I have any issue to take with the writer of this paper it is with the excuse 
which he has made for dur apathy in regard to religious instruction. There 
are things to be corrected in high schools and colleges which will never be 
corrected until we have the strength of character to stand up and say, 
“These are our defects,” and one of our defects is that religion has to 
knock at the doors of our higher education and say, “Please let me in.” 
We have made particular arrangements and readjustments for the modern 
demands, but take up our catalogues and study them with frankness and 
candor and you will find that religious instruction is relegated to two half- 
hours a week, or at most to four half-hoffrs. That is the only issue I have 
to take with this able paper—the making of any excuse for such a flagrant 
negligence in that cause to which we have devoted our very lives. We have 
banded ourselves together as religious or as priests to advance first the 
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Kingdom of God, to give religious instruction; but I think a careful study 
of the conditions and the arrangement of our courses will force us to 
admit that we have done very little in the higher spheres of our religion, 
and I believe that when we admit this candidly that will be the beginning 
of the end for the evil which we deplore. I congratulate the College De- 
partment in this awakening, an awakening to the needs of religious instruc- 
tion, and I congratulate the members on having their first inspiration in 
the scholarly paper which has just been read for us. 


Rev. Francis Cassitry, S. J.: As I understand that we may comment 
on the paper which has just been read, I should like to say a word on a 
practical point of religious instruction, that is on getting the students to 
frequent the sacraments. In fact so important is this practical phase of 
religious training that it might profitably form the subject of a special 
paper in some future meeting of the Association. The Holy Father is 
deeply interested in the spread of frequent Communion, and especially in 
schools and colleges. Wishing to “restore all things in Christ,” he is 
making every effort to promote the reception of the sacraments, and his 
efforts are being nobly seconded by zealous priests and pastors.. As a con- 
sequence this revival of devotion to the Blessed Sacrament is being felt 
everywhere, and nowhere more, perhaps, than amongst the youth of our 
Catholic schools. Some time ago, I met the chaplain of a convent boarding 
school, who told me that the pupils were nearly all daily communicants. 
On my asking what effect this practice was producing, he replied that a 
great change had come over the pupils, and that their good behavior and 
love of study had become a source of great delight to the teachers. In a 
great many schools, even day schools, the children are now receiving Com- 
munion weekly or oftener. In the college with which I am connected, 
nearly all the students are weekly communicants, and during the month of 
May, this year, seventeen of them received Holy Communion daily in their 
own parish churches, before coming to college. This is merely an instance 
of the awakening which is going on in most Catholic colleges. In schools 
it may sometimes happen that teachers are slow to encourage the practice 
of frequent Communion, wishing to throw all the burden on the priest. 
Of course the teacher’s efforts have to be approved and seconded by the 
priest, but at the same time, it is well to remember that the priest often 
waits for the initiative and cooperation of the teacher. 





NUMBER OF UNITS REQUIRED AND ELECTIVE 
FOR COLLEGE ENTRANCE 


VERY REV. J. P. O’ MAHONEY, C. S. V., PRESIDENT OF ST. VIATEUR 
COLLEGE, BOURBONNAIS, ILLINOIS. 


Heretofore our institutions of higher learning have held aloof 
not only from State and non-Catholic institutions but from one 
another on all educational matters. Each has been a law unto 
itself. The educational problems which have been forced upon 
us in the last quarter of a century, have broken down the 
barriers of our isolation, and in the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation, wherein the awakening has found expression, there is 
great promise of that union which gives strength, of that cooper- 
ation which begets mutual advantage, of that organization 
wherein will be found the perfect articulation of the various 
units of a complete educational system. Much has already been 
done by the Association. It has created a healthy public opinion 
in favor of higher education. Its friendly scrutiny has brought 
to light our merits and laid bare our defects. By honest and 
earnest discussion, based upon the experience of experts, it has 
opened the eyes of our educational leaders to the conditions which 
confront us. It has made us feel that we have nothing to fear 
from hostile criticism as long as we have for our fundamental 
standards, honesty, sincerity and thoroughness. 

In the present paper it is my purpose to build upon the foun- 
dations already laid, and should I add anything to the solidity 
of the groundwork or the beauty and utility of the superstruct- 
ure, I shall feel repaid by the thought that the cause of Catholic 
education has been thereby advanced. 

My subject has a direct bearing both on the college and the 
high school. The number of units required and elective for col- 
lege entrance cannot be intelligently discussed without taking 
into consideration the interests of the high school as well as 
those of the college. Without surrendering its ultimate rights, 
the college may well concede the wisdom of modifications and the 
necessity of a cooperative policy. In this way the high school 
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will be recognized, and it will be given sufficient freedom of 
action to fulfill with efficiency its primary function, the prepara- 
tion of the majority of its pupils for the business of life, while 
promoting with a like efficiency the interests of its minority, who 
resort to it to prepare themselves for college. In order that the 
high schools may fulfill this office with dignity and profit, there 
is need of uniformity in college entrance requirements. 

Any college worthy of the name, requires of its students a 
standard for entrance, a standard for promotion and a well 
defined standard for graduation. The high school alone cannot 
solve the problem involved in its secondary function, the prepa- 
ration of students for college. It needs first a clear statement 
from college men on the subject of entrance requirements. State 
and non-Catholic colleges have long since recognized this, and by 
acting accordingly have emphasized the preparatory function of 
the public high school to such an extent that it has almost ceased 
to be the poor man’s college and has become a feeder for colleges 
and universities. 

In the Catholic system great confusion prevails on this point. 
The quantity and quality of instruction imparted, the time neces- 
sary for the process of assimilation, the method best adapted to 
intellectual development, during the period which intervenes be- 
tween the grammar school and the college, have all contributed 
their share to the problem of compound confusion which finds 
an unintelligible expression in our college catalogues. A careful 
study of these catalogues seems to indicate a wide divergence of 
opinion on requirements for admission, which I believe does not 
really exist. The confusion springs primarily from the lack of a 
common unit. The comparison of our colleges with one another, 
and with other colleges, on the basis of entrance requirements, 
involves a process of computation which calls for no mean mathe- 
matical ability. However, when, by a laborious process, the data 
has been extracted and the least common multiple found, by a 
manipulation of division, multiplication and addition, we arrive 
at the conclusion that we are much nearer to uniformity than 
appears at first sight. Hence in this paper no effort is made at 
standardizing, but its purpose is to make clear the entrance 
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standards of the colleges, so that a natural and significant junc- 
tion may be established between the high school and the college. 

Before taking up the problem implied in the title of this paper 
we must first consider a condition which demands a readjustment 
of the American school system. All our colleges admit students 
from the fourth year high school to their freshman class, either 
by examination or certification. This means eight yéars of ele- 
mentary and four years of secondary education before taking up 
that of college grade. The average student, according to this, 
would be nineteen years old before entering the college. Adding 
to this the four years of the college course, he would be twenty- 
three before specializing or taking up professional studies. That 
the student has been detained two years too long before beginning 
special work is evident from the arrangements which are made 
by technical schools and universities, whereby they try to over- 
come this time handicap by combining the first two years of 
technical and professional courses with the last two years of col- 
lege work. The distinct entity of the college is endangered as 
long as this condition prevails and this condition will prevail as 
long as students are forced to lose two years before completing 
their general education. The difficulty will not be solved by the 
expedient unfortunately resorted to by some of our colleges, of 
allowing bright students to finish a four year high school course 
and a four year college course in six years. Less injury would 
be inflicted upon our colleges by holding out this inducement to 
dull students, for they will never rise above the dead level of 
mediocrity, the state to which bright students are reduced by this 
miserable expedient. We need four years of secondary education 
in addition to the elementary training of the grammar school as 
a preparation for college and we need four years to round out 
the liberal education which our colleges profess to give. The 
fact that two years are lost in the elementary schools is no reason 
why we should make our students forfeit two years from the 
high school and the college. 

The conviction is forcing itself more and more upon every 
true student of educational conditions in the United States, that 
time, even to the extent of two years, is lost in the elementary or 
grammar schools because there is no clear conception of what 
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these schools should teach, as is evidenced in their attempt to 
teach too many things to the detriment of the fundamental intel- 
lectual training common to all education. We cannot remedy this 
by reducing our high school and college to a lower plane. As 
long as the high schools and colleges follow the policy of rail- 
roading their students through at an accelerated.rate, to make up 
for lost time, so long will our higher institutions of learning be 
diminishing their efficiency to their own and their students’ detri- 
ment. There is but one remedy and that is a clearer comprehen- 
sion of purpose and a more simple and thorough curriculum in 
the elementary schools. Whether the juncture between the high 
school and the grammar school be made in the sixth, seventh or 
eighth year, the pupil beginning secondary education. must have 
as much capital to start with, as the average student who leaves 
the eighth grade of the present day elementary school. Hence 
the ultimate solution of the reorganization of the grammar 
school. should have no effect upon the requirements which the 
college should place upon the high school. 

The preparatory curriculum of the Catholic high school, ac- 
cording to a resolution presented to the Catholic Educational As- 
sociation some years ago, should lead up to the curriculum of the 
Catholic college and be at least equivalent to its entrance require- 
ments. In order that we may have a definite conception of what 
constitutes this high school curriculum which is equivalent to 
college entrance requirements, we must agree upon some unit of 
measurement. 

In admitting students to college the questions are asked: In 
addition to the grammar school course, what subjects have you 
studied? How long have you pursued each? In answer, Eng- 
lish, mathematics, history, science-and language are usually 
mentioned, and the number of years for each usually varies. 
Now, in order to be definite, in order to have a common standard, 
a norm according to which we can measure our institutions and 
name them aright, in order that the cause to which we are de- 
voted may not be injured by pretense, insincerity or deception, 
we must go further and know whether English means a course 
that started with the fifth reader and ended with Lamb’s Tales. 
or a course that took the student out of the elements and carried 
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him through a real secondary course; we must know whether or 
not mathematics means a repetition of what was repeated to dis- 
gust in grammar school with a little smattering of algebra thrown 
in for good measure; we must know whether or not the lan- 
guages mean a perpetual drill in declensions and conjugations 
with a liberal dose of rules and their multitudinous exceptions, 
all brought to play upon a few hundred lines of the authors; in 
a word, we must have a definite notion of the quantity studied 
in each branch and of the time consumed in recitation thereof. 
There are, of course, other elements to be considered in the 
development of students besides time and quantity. Method 
counts for much. No mechanical device can make a teacher, 
nothing can equalize the varied talents of pupils; but method, 
teacher and talents are variable quantities while quantity and 
time are fixed, and hence constitute the necessary elements for 
an invariable unit of measure. 

The National Conference Committee on Standards of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools has formulated the following definition of 
a unit of admission requirements: “A unit, represents a year’s 
study in any subject in a secondary school, constituting approxi- 
mately a quarter of a full year’s work.” The College Entrance 
Examination Board, after placing its approval on this definition, 
says that this statement takes the four year course as a basis and 
assumes that the length of the school year is from thirty-six to 
forty weeks; that a period is from forty to sixty minutes in 
length, and that the study is pursued for four or five periods a 
week. Laboratory work counts for half as much as class work. 
According to this definition, four units is the maximum for one 
year; sixteen for the entire high school course. 

After examining the high school schedules given in our cata- 
logues, I am convinced that we can very readily adopt this defi- 
nition of a unit, especially since in the interpretation of various 
educational boards it allows great latitude in the arrangement 
and sequence of subjects. The average number of recitation 
periods a week in our preparatory schools is twenty-five, and 
most of these are forty-five minute periods. Hence with regard 
to time there is no difficulty, nor is there any inconvenience 
relative to the number of studies and their correlation, since each 
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secondary study may be estimated as one unit or a fraction 
thereof. In this way the individual pupil may pursue simul- 
taneously more than four studies; and subjects deemed important 
may be given more periods a week, while those deemed relatively 
unimportant may be given less. The high school in availing 
itself of this latitude must, to do efficient work, be guided by the 
principle that all its branches should be taught consecutively 
enough and extensively enough to form a well rounded course. 
The time element of the unit is easily established, but the 
quantitative element presents difficulties. If this unit is to be a 
unit at all, that is, if it is to have the same value for all, it must 
not only give the exact time spent upon a subject in the class- 
room, but it must also give the exact amount of matter studied. 
The subject matter in high schools must be of secondary value; 
hence, when the elementary or grammar school studies are taught 
in the high school, in so far the high school ceases to fulfill its 
proper function and is merely supplying the deficiencies of the 
grammar school. Such branches cannot be counted as units. To 


give preciseness to our unit we must take up every branch that 
can be considered as an addition to or a continuation of the work 
of the grammar school and outline what, in addition to the time 
requirements, would constitute a unit of college entrance require- 
ments in that branch. 


ENGLISH 


The college requirements in English should be distributed 
through the four years. The valuation of the work should be 
based on (a) theory and practice; (b) reading of the classics; 
(c) study of the classics. 

(a) One unit. The principles of English composition gov- 
_erning words, sentences, paragraphs, entire compositions, figures 
of speech, and practice in composition, extending through the 
secondary school period. ' 

(b) One unit. The reading of nine books chosen from 
authors of recognized worth. The student should be able to 
speak intelligently of these works. 


(c) One unit. A thorough study of four works: a play, a 
group of poems, an oration and an essay. 
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HISTORY 


(a) One unit. Ancient history. In this branch special -im- 
portance should be given to the history of Egypt, Greece and 
Rome, to the rise and spread of Christianity and to the founding 
of the European nations. 

(b) One unit. Medieval and modern European history, from 
the death of Charlemagne (814) to the present time. 

(c) One unit. The history of one of the important nations of 
Europe. 

(d) One unit. American history and civil government. 


LATIN 


(a) One unit. Grammar and composition. The inflections; 
the simpler rules for composition and the derivation of words; 
structure of sentences in general with special regard to relative 
and conditional sentences. Indirect discourse and the subjunc- 
tive; translation from English to Latin based upon Caesar and 
Cicero. 


(b) One unit. Caesar; four books of the Gallic War. 

(c) One unit. Cicero; six orations. 

(d) One unit. Virgil; the first six books of the Aeneid. 
Other authors may constitute units, when the amount of work is 
equivalent to that specified in Caesar, Virgil or Cicero. 


GREEK 


(a) One unit. Grammar and composition; White’s First 
Greek Book, or an equivalent. 

(b) One unit. Xenophon; the first four books of the Ana- 
basis. 

Other units, proportioned to the unit in Xenophon. 


MODERN LANGUAGES 


Not less than two units should be accepted. An elementary 
course that will enable the student to translate at sight a passage 
of ordinary difficulty from the foreign language into English, 
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and a similar passage from English into the foreign language— 
two units. y 


The credits for advanced work in the modern languages can 
be reckoned in almost the same way as the advanced work in 
Latin. 


MATHEMATICS 
Algebra; from the begifining to quadratics, one unit. Quad- 
ratics to the end, one-half unit. 
Plane geometry, one unit. 
Solid geometry, one-half unit. 
Plane trigonometry, one-half unit. 


PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY 
One unit each. The course of instruction in each of these 
branches should include: 
(a) The study of one standard text-book. 
(b) Instruction by lecture-table demonstrations. 


(c) Individual laboratory work, to the extent of at least forty 
experiments. 


Physiology, botany, zoology, physical geography, one unit 
each for a course equivalent to what is given in an accepted high 
school text. 


Having determined the quantitative element and the time ele- 
ment of the unit,.it now remains to decide the number of units 
required for college entrance. This largely depends upon the 
course or courses taught in the college. All our colleges give 
the course leading to the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Many 
give in addition to this, courses of letters, philosophy and 
natural sciences. This necessitates different requirements 
for each course. Now there are certain studies which 
form the backbone of these courses. English, history, sci- 
ences, mathematics, language, should be found in all the 
high school programs. The work which the student intends to 
do later on in college will chiefly influence him in the choice of 
subjects, and the amount of time given to each. In our Catholic 
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colleges where these courses are taught, we find, with slight 
variations, a grouping of requirements which gives to the stu- 
dents whatever benefits there are in the elective system while 
saving him from intellectual destruction by limiting his choice 
to groups instead of individual studies. In the classical course 
the aspirant for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, is required by our 
leading colleges to present at least what is the equivalent of three 
units in English; three in Latin; three in Greek; two in History ; 
two and a half in Mathematics; one and a half in Sciences; in all 
fifteen units. The equivalent of the same number of units is 
required in the other courses with variations made to suit each 
course, thus, in the courses in letters and philosophy, we find 
French and German substituted for Greek; in the course in 
science, three units in natural sciences are required, three units 
in mathematics, three in English, two in Latin, two in French 
or German, and two in history. 

Thus in every course fifteen units are required, the only room 
for elective studies being in the choice of courses, which is given 
the student. By grouping the studies in this way, coherence, 
which is necessary for gradual mental development, is obtained, 
while the varied talents of individual students are not ignored. 
Since the leading colleges of the country demand fifteen units 
of entrance requirements; since the place of the Catholic college 
is the forefront in the educational world, every institution worthy 
of the name of Catholic college should not fall below this re- 
quirement. Since, on the other hand, the elective system has been 
such a factor for the disorganization of studies, we should’ safe- 
guard the interests of our students by limiting their power of 
electing to such groups of studies as will lay a solid foundation 
for college courses. 

A clear statement of entrance requirements and a consistent 
policy in enforcing them will do much to advance our interests. 
It will present to the public mind a definite notion of the intel- 
lectual status of the Catholic college; it will enable the high 
school to see at a glance what is required of it to prepare its 
students for higher courses; it will prevent inferior institutions 
from raising the college colors; in a word, it will give the 
colleges themselves and the world at large a better opinion of the 
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Catholic college. By making its mind known in this matter it 
is within the power of the Catholic Educational Association, 
although not a legislative body, to bring about this happy issue. 
The papers which are read and the discussions which follow may 
have their influence upon individuals, but to reach the institutions 
which we represent and to beget concerted action for the accom- 
plishment of a definite object, the Association must speak. A 
resolution determining the concensus of opinion of the Catholic 
College Department of the Catholic Educational Association, on 
the number of units for college entrance, and a committee em- 
powered by this body to study the actual entrance requirements 
of our Catholic colleges and classify them accordingly, would do 
more to raise the standards of our colleges than anything which 
has yet been done by Catholic educators. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. MatrHew ScoumMacuer, C. S. C.: The question we are discussing 
this morning is perhaps the most important that the College Department 
has to handle, and one which it will probably take a number of years to 
solve. We are all familiar with the amount of time that has been given to 
this question by other educational associations, and we know that it was 
only after the most careful work of committees and general discussions 
that any satisfactory view was reached. The suggestion of Fr. O’Mahoney 
to appoint a committee to take up this matter is, to my mind, the only way 
by which we can hope to come to any conclusion. It seems to me two 
committees ought to be appointed, one to concern itself with entrance 
requirements in general and the subjects that are to be accepted as entrance 
requirements; a second to consider the amount of work demanded in each 
subject to meet the entrance requirements; for instance, a committee of 
English or science would determine just what is required to constitute a 
unit in English or science. 

A great deal of this work, fortunately, has already been done by other 
educational associations,‘and we can profit by their findings. These asso- 
ciations are composed of representative men from all parts of the country, 
men thoroughly competent and intensely interested in coming to a fruitful 
solution of these problems, and, in the secular branches, we should welcome 
the results of their efforts. I have been attending the meetings of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools for several 
years, and I have been impressed by the fact that this question is most 
important and will take much time and attention to bring it to a working 
basis. It is worth all the time we can give it and its importance over- 
shadows all other questions the Department has to consider, 
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There is one difficulty, however, that Catholic schools will meet in hand- 
ling the question of entrance requirements, and that difficulty arises from 
the relation between the preparatory department and the college proper of 
the many Catholic schools in which both departments are found. In taking 
up the catalogues of State Universities we find that they admit students 
on fifteen (15) units. Catholic colleges, judged from their catalogues, do 
the same. But how are we to regard the entrance requirements of students — 
who do their preparatory work in the preparatory department of our col- 
leges? Are we to demand more units of them than we demand of students 
who come from the high school? We should, at least, demand sixteen 
units of our own students, if our program of studies is not to be less in 
amount than that given by the best high schools, for, as a matter of fact, 
the graduate of a high school has sixteen units, though he only needs 
fifteen to enter college. This brings up the question of the length of our 
preparatory course. Should it be three years or four years? Our students 
are realizing that they can enter college on fifteen units; they are also 
aware that with the amount of time they have at a boarding school, it is 
not too difficult to obtain five units a year and thus finish preparatory work 
in three years. If they take four years of work they will have from six- 
teen to twenty units. If it is desirable to hold to the four year course, we 
might make it impossible for a student ordinarily to obtain more than four 
units a year, though he might carry additional work if he wished. Thus it 
would take four years to complete the preparatory work. If a student is 
more mature or well on in years, his case might be handled by a Committee 
on College Entrance Requirements in the college itself, and such a student 
could be allowed to obtain more than four units a year. In no case, how- 
ever, should the amount of work be lessened. This last provision will 
diminish the number of those anxious to shorten the time of the prepara- 
tory course. : 

The appointment of these two committees is, it seems to me, the most 
important work before us: one committee to determine the subjects that 
will be accepted as entrance requirements; another committee to determine 
the kind and amount of work demanded in each subject accepted as an 
entrance requirement. I would urge the College Department of the 
Association to take up this question and keep at it until we are ready to 
declare our minds fully on this vital point. 


V. Rev. B. P. O’Rettty, S. M.: I would like to ask Father O’Mahoney 
if in his study of programs he has found a large number of Catholic col- 
leges having a multiplicity of courses in the high school department. I was 
under the impression that the majority of Catholic colleges have but one 
high school course, the college preparatory, which all high school students 
are required to follow. 

In this, it seems to me, we are at variance with the majority of public 
high schools in which the studies are elective. 
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Some high schools have several courses of study, cach extending over a 
period of four years, and preparing for college; but in many of the public 
high schools, at least in southern Ohio, the students may select what studies 
they please, regardless of college entrance requirements. 


Very Rev. J. P. O’MAnoney, C. S. V.: Inanswer to this question I would 
first call your attention to the fact that our high schools may be divided 
naturally into two classes, the high schools that exist under the same roof 
and management of certain colleges and are preparatory departments to 
these colleges, and the ordinary Catholic high schools. Whether the latter 
have the studies outlined in the catalogues, I do not know. I have not ex- 
amined them, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two. In the prepara- 
tory departments of our colleges, which correspond to high schools, I find 
that the programs are so:arranged that the units may very well be pre- 
sented according to the grouping system, which I suggested in my paper. 
Now, whether they would be able to give full units or not I do not know, 
because in our catalogues it is very difficult to tell how long the periods 
are, how many periods are in each week, and so on, but in the schedule 
we find English, Latin, Greek, modern languages, French and German 
especially; we find elementary science, physiography, geology, zoology, 
botany, and physics. Now from that I infer, since these courses are taught 
with a special coordination of studies and regulation of class hours, the 
students in the preparatory departments of our colleges could be influenced, 
as I mentioned in my paper, in their selection of studies, and the time given 
to the branches which lead to the courses which they will ultimately pursue 
in college. If they are going to take up a scientific course, then, according 
to the arrangement of the college authorities, they can take studies to pre- 
pare them for it. I believe also that in the high school and preparatory 
departments of colleges there should be fewer elective sttidies, but in order 
to take into account the varied talents of the student there should be a 
grouping of studies in view of some definite course given in the college. 


Rev. D. J. McHucu, C. M.: As discussion in reference to courses of 
study has been invited by the Reverend Chairman, I would say a few words 
about the courses at De Paul, which, it seems to me, are varied and ex- 
cellent. The classical course of seven years is made up of three years in 
the academy and four years in the college. From experience it would seem 
that we are able to give as much in these three years of academic or high 
school work as the public schools give in four. Our students can 
“make five credits in a year, and fifteen credits entitle to a high school 
diploma. 

The commercial course is of three years. Some studies, such as English, 
are taken in common with students of the classical course. 


We have also a high school science course and a high school engineering 
course. Multiplying courses does not necessarily greatly increase the num- 
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ber of classes and professors. For instance, an English class may be com- 
posed of students registered under classical, commercial, scientific and engi- 
neering courses The same may be said of a physical geography class. In 
the college proper the work becomes more separate and specific, but even 
then subjects such as mathematics and English are taken in common. 

A question was proposed to this Department as to whether Catholic col- 
leges should adopt the system of units and credits. Now, it seems to me 
that we Catholics are at liberty to look out over the whole field of educa- 
tion, and if we sce anything good we have a right to take it. The system 
of units and credits is good, inasmuch as it stands for a definite amount 
of work of satisfactory quality. 

As to the matter of there being opposition between our colleges and the 
outside institutions, it seems to me there should be none. We aim to give a 
perfect education which includes the best secular knowledge as well as 
moral and religious training. Outside institutions cannot well give the 
religious side of ‘education because there is no unity of belief among the 
students. We Catholics are a unit in regard to religion, so we can put this 
essential element into our system of education. In addition to the religious 
and moral element, it seems to me we should give our young men in the 
college that secular knowledge which will be useful in life. Formerly our 
colleges were little more than preparatory seminaries. Young men were 
educated principally for the priesthood, but nowadays the conditions are 
such in this country that we should educate our young men in science, engi- 
neering, commerce and everything else. We shall lose our boys if we give 
them only the old classical course. I think it is a pity for young men of 
scientific bent to be kept four years or more at the study of Latin. The 
classical course, no doubt, has strong points in its favor, but after a boy 
has taken two years or so of Latin and, considering it a drudgery, is about 
to drop out and go to work, I think he might often be saved to education 
if his mind were turned into scientific channels. He might then become 
a great discoverer, or inventor, or become an engineer of ability. 

Until we educate more Catholic architects and scientists, business men 
and engineers, we shall not be a great power in the commercial, industrial 
and scientific world. 

Our boys have been well prepared in the parochial schools. Those eight 
years under the Sisters were, I feel sure, more profitable and substantial 
than would have been eight years in the public schools. Tet the Catholic 
high schools and colleges keep up the good work and give at least some of 
our students an education in science and industry. 





COOPERATION WITH THE COLLEGE DEPART- 
MENT BY MEANS OF COLLEGE, STATE 
AND PROVINCIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


VERY REV. L. A. DELUREY, O. S. A., D. D., VILLANOVA COLLEGE, 
VILLANOVA, PA. 


“ 


The whole system of Catholic education is surely in need of 
the best cooperation possible. That may be taken for granted. 
Believing the signs of the times are right, it is neither an ex- 
aggeration of facts nor a stretch of the imagination to assert 
that the whole system of Catholic education is facing a serious 
crisis. The secularization of education has become the watch- 
word of modern life. In certain European countries, seculariza- 
tion is being accomplished by means of legislation and govern- 
mental decrees. Such will never be the case in the United States, 
but even here our system of education is on trial and the safety 
of its continuance is by no means established. So that those 
who are convinced that the secularization of education is detri- 
mental to the individual and nation, may well regard it as their 
duty to contribute whatever is in their power toward the defence 
and the establishment of that system of education which receives 
the approval of their conscience and which they regard as indis- 
pensable to the well-being of the family and the State. 

Whatever cooperation is necessary for the maintenance of the 
Catholic system of education in general, is required tenfold in 
behalf of the defence and maintenance of the college department 
of that same system. First, because it is being contended that 
while there may be some plausible excuse for maintaining 
parochial and high schools in order to guard the child in that 
age against the evil results of secular education and against the 
influences which that viewpoint may work in the youthful mind, 
it is certainly not indispensable to have the same safeguard 
round about the young man who enters upon a college career. 
Not entering in any way upon the examination of the merit of 
this argument, its plausibility is rather dangerous in its influence 
upon the non-thinking Catholic. Moreover, the apparent induce- 
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ments and the apparent advantages which the secular colleges 
offer, are sometimes captivating to many Catholic parents, and 
especially those whose material prosperity and weak character 
lead them to look for social advantages which they vainly think 
to find in the non-Catholic and secular colleges. Again, many 
Catholic families have not as yet learned to appreciate the value 
of a college education, so that considerable propaganda will be 
necessary before our people will be willing to bring the necessary 
sacrifice which a college education for their sons’entails. Taking 
these arguments together, it is quite obvious that it will require 
an heroic effort to overcome them and to bring to the support 
of the college department in our system of education that in- 
fluence, moral and mental support, which are necessary for its 
proper maintenance and future prosperity. That will not be 
accomplished by the fragmentary, single-handed and feeble effort 
which the individual ordinarily can give. Nothing less than an 
organized cooperation will do it. 

Addressing as I do those whose vocation and whole life are 
intimately interwoven with the life of the Church, I can well 
spare myself any effort to convince them of the utility and the 
indispensability of the cooperation which comes through organ- 
ized methods, in other words through societies. From the very 
beginning, the Church in her experience and wisdom, saw the 
necessity of having the various societies cooperate with her 
in the propagation of faith as well as in the establishment of 
order and the spread of civilization. And as we all know, the 
glory of the Middle Ages, amongst many other achievements, 
was the various Societies that sprang up on all sides for various 
purposes, and the great results which crowned their efforts. In 
a word, the conclusion that can be drawn from all that has been 
said is that an organized effort must be made, and an organized 
effort must come to the rescue of the system of Catholic educa- 
tion in the United States if we are to accomplish the purpose 
set before us, and if we are to continue successfully and pros- 
perously to gather the youth into our institutions of learning. 

The wisdom of organized effort in behalf of any great cause, 
has been tested by experience and sanctioned by reason, and is 
just as tenable and practicable in modern times as it was during 
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the Middle Ages. True it is that in those ages these organizations 
were largely aided by the ardor and faith of their members and 
strongly entrenched by the social and political position which 
the Church then occupied. As against the loss of those advan- 
tages, we have in our own age innumerable other facilities and 
elements of strength, easy means of communication, and last but 
not least, the additional experience which humanity has gained 
in the last five centuries. In a word, organized effort will prove 
itself just as efficacious and just as rich in results in our days 
as it did in the days of old, provided that we are able to give 
organized effort a great ideal to fight for and great leaders to 
carry on the fight. And now we approach the very heart of the 
whole question. The organization of societies to cooperate with 
the Annual Conference, especially in relation to the College De- 
partment, is not a great undertaking. 

It could easily be carried out and planned, but to make these 
societies fruitful in their labor, we must give them a great ideal 
to fight for, to be interested in: and enthusiastic about. 

I do not mean to say or in any way to intimate that there 
is no ideal back of our system of education, or that we are hard 
driven to create an ideal artificially, but whether this ideal has 
ever been plainly formulated and clearly stated so that it may 
be presentable to those to whom it is: addressed and whose sym- 
pathies and cooperation we desire to enlist, is very questionable 
in my mind. Personally I make bold to state that thus far we 
have dealt more or less in generalities, and whatever noble ideals 
there may be back of these generalities, we have given no ex- 
pression to them in such clarified tones as to stir the enthusiasm 
of those whose cooperation is indispensable to our success, and 
whom we desire to interest in the undertaking of this conference. 
Before we proceed with any definite plans toward the estab- 
lishment of societies, let us state our case clearly and unfold the 
ideal of our system of education before our people, before the 
students and the various alumni, individually and collectively, so 
that when organizations come into being through the spontaneous 
and natural outgrowth of a great ideal for which men are willing 
to bring sacrifices, the case may be thoroughly understood. 
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This having been done, we can proceed to the formation of 
societies dividing them into college organizations, state organi- 
zations and provincial organizations. I would respectfully 
recommend that before this conference closes its deliberations, a 
committee be appointed that will take charge of the formation 
of all societies, and in whose hands will be lodged the direction 
of the affairs of these future organizations, and that that gen- 
eral committee select from among its own members another body 
to be known as the executive committee that will draft by-laws 
and make plans to be submitted to the general committee for 
future operations. 

To sum up, the following propositions are herewith respect- 
fully submitted for your consideration: 

1. That the whole system of Catholic education is facing a 
crisis everywhere, and a big crisis in the United States of 
America. 


2. That if our system of education is to come out victorious 


in this first struggle, it must have the best and ablest organized 
‘effort to come to its rescue. 


3. Organized effort to be efficacious in its operations’ must have 
a great ideal to be inspired by and to fight for, and this body 
must provide a working force for the promulgation of that ideal 
and the formation of plans for future organizations. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. James. J. Dean, O. S. A.: There are many so-called representative 
men who not only do not encourage, but actually discourage attendance at 
our Catholic colleges. In Philadelphia we had, a short time ago, a serious 
discussion regarding scholarships at the University of Pennsylvania. This 
university was in need of territory for expansion and applied to the city 
government for the land required, offering in return seventy-five free 
scholarships to be distributed among the youth of Philadelphia in what- 
soever manner the law might require. Immediately the cry arose that such 
scholarships should be given only to the graduates of the public high 
schools, as the public schools alone are recognized by the State. The mayor 
of the city, not a Catholic but an honest, well-meaning man, publicly de- 
clared that these scholarships should be open to the children of the tax- 
payers of Philadelphia irrespective of creed or color, no matter in what 
schools they may have received their preliminary education. Now the 
question arises as to whether it is advisable for the Catholic pastor to 
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recommend the graduates of his school to try for such scholarships, 
especially when we remember that they are not in the professional schools 
but in the undergraduate or college department only. The only argument 
advanced in favor of such a course is that it would be a good thing to instill 
a leaven of Catholicity into the non-sectarian colleges and universities. 
Following out this line of reasoning to its logical conclusion, what is the 
need of our Catholic colleges at all? If it be good to inject a little leaven, 
why not a great deal? Why not make all these schools Catholic by sheer 
weight of numbers? Are our Catholic professors, then, of no use to the 
community or to the cause? It seems to me that even the best of our high 
school graduates are hardly sufficiently well-equipped to cope with the bril- 
liant sophistry and the literary pyrotechnics of the socialistic teachers, so 
common in our big universities. We need to impress upon our people, both 
lay and clerical, that they are bound in conscience to send their Catholic 
youth to Catholic institutions when these offer at least the equivalent in 
scholarship to what is found in so-called non-sectarian schools. 


Very Rev. J. P. O’Manoney, C. S. V.: I believe that Dr. Delurey’s 
paper is a timely one, and what has been said since his paper was read has 
surely convinced us of the need of local organization. These general asser- 
tions in regard to conditions will not remedy the general evils. We have to 
attack them where they are the most evident, and I think that the local 
organization is much better qualified to do this work than a national organ-* 
ization. The excellent spirit which has been evinced by the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association should be propagated in the different states of the 
Union, and it should find an embodiment in at least the state organization 
of Catholic institutions. Surely we can present for these organizations the 
ideal which Dr. Delurey so well says is absolutely necessary for the birth 
and life of such organizations, and since this unfortunate state of affairs 
exists on the part of the men who should give us encouragement, surely 
this in itself is a sufficient reason for this organization to voice its senti- 
ments in favor of local organizations. To-day, as Dr. Delurey proposed, 
let us appoint a committee to take up this matter judiciously. 





LATIN SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS — 





A meeting of the Latin Section was held at 4 p. m., on Tues- 
day, July 5. A paper was read by Rev. John C. Stuart, on “Col- 
lege Preparation for the Seminary.” Discussion followed. It 
was decided to change the name of the Section to “The Latin and 
Greek Section.” The following officers were chosen for the year: 

Rev. P. F. O’Brien, M. A., St. Paul, Minn., chairman; Very 
Rev. Alcuin Deutsch, O. S. B., Collegeville, Minn.; Very Rev. J. 
P. O’Mahoney, C. S. V., Bourbonnais, IIl. 


PAPERS 





COLLEGE PREPARATION FOR THE SEMINARY 





REV. JOHN C. STUART, ST. JOSEPH’S COLLEGE, DUBUQUE, IOWA. 





In our last meeting the lamented Dr. McSweeney presented 
a paper on “The Coordination of the College to the Seminary,” 
in which he urged that aspirants to the priesthood be obliged 
to complete the entire ¢ollege course, thus obtaining the 
culture that is necessary in order that the priest be “all things 
to all men.” The present writer believes that the colleges 
are in hearty accord with this demand We cannot make our 
institutions preparatory seminaries nor mere preparatory 
schools for the learned professions. The college course of 
four years is a precious inheritance which we are loath to 
modify. Ifs value has been demonstrated by experience. By 
fidelity to it and thoroughness in our work the future priest 
will be in sympathy with all classes of men, while the pro- 
fessional man trained by us will be truly Catholic. 
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How can the college most efficiently prepare its clerical 
aspirants for the seminary? By its curriculum of studies and 
its dominant Catholic spirit. 

(1) Curriculum—In speaking of the college course Dr. 
McSweeney did not give a detailed outline. A program of 
studies required for entrance to the seminary must be the 
work of patient, judicious committees, whose work will have 
the approbation of the hierarchy. While awaiting such agreed 
program, preliminary discussion will be useful. The following 
suggestions are based on the curriculum of a college that has 
had no slight success in educating both priests and laymen: 

First. To the usual classics studies can be added the study 
of the New Testament in Greek, one book of a Latin Father, 
say, “De Civitate Dei” of St. Augustine, and one book of 
a Greek Father, say, St. Chrysostom, “De Sacerdote.” No 
one will deny that even our lay students will derive pleasure 
and profit from such study. 

Second. The Christian Doctrine course can be strength- 
ened by a year’s study of general topics concerning Sacred 
Scripture. The educated Catholic must have definite knowl- 
edge of the canon, the versions, the nature and extent of 
inspiration. The main purpose, however, should be to impart 
a familiar knowledge and love of the sacred text. 

Third. The history of the Church can be studied in reference 
to the history of civilization, leaving its relation to the devel- 
opment of doctrine for seminary study. 

Fourth. Christian philosophy, according to the decree of 
the Council of Baltimore, must be taught in the seminary 
two years and in Latin. This requirement, if not yet realized 
by all of us, should be the ideal of a normal Catholic college. 
A period of forty weeks is wholly inadequate, even for a 
talented student, to acquire more than a surface knowledge of 
this fundamental science. Deep study and long meditation, 
frequent drill and disputation, with some research and original 
work are assuredly required to produce the man who knows 
and moves calmly to his end despite the new lights that lure 
others to ruin. 
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And the study, at least in the senior year, ought to be done 
in Latin. Our students-have studied the classics for six or 
seven years, have learned the forms of expression and have 
written Latin themes; with such preparation, good will and 
patient effort, they will be successful. 


The objection that Latin recitation is useful only for the 
cleric is easily answered. Even for the lay student the use 
of Latin for the expression of his thought is an excellent mind 
discipline; and, secondly, Latin has admittedly an: unrivaled 
fitness for philosophic expression on account of its precision 
and terseness. Supplementary reading and class explanation 
of the text could be given in English. 


(2) The Spirit of the College—The spirit of an institution is 
like the atmosphere, unseen but felt by all and influencing all 
with whom it comes in contact. Its home is not the grounds 
and buildings, though these play their part, nor in the written 
constitution and rules of “thou shalt” or “thou shalt not,” 
though these are its partial expression, but its home is in the 
hearts and minds of the teachers and the students. These, 
too, come and go with the lapse of time, but the spirit lives 
on in their successors. The free and entire dedication of the 
teachers and the students to the Divine Teacher, Jesus Christ, 
gives birth to the spirit of the Catholic college. Not com- 
pulsory service not enforced attendance but devoted love of 
one another for the sake of Him who died for all, is the bond 
of union. He reigns in the midst of us; as He once formed 
disciples and apostles, so we with His help strive to form both 
the Catholic layman “firm in his confession” and “able to give 
an answer for the hope that is in him,” and also the apostle 
who has been specially chosen as His ambassador to the world. 


The devotion of our students to their Divine Master brings 
them to daily Mass and frequent, if not daily, sacramental 
Communion. The clerical aspirant receives from his spiritual 
director fatherly reproof and advice, encouragement and con- 
solation—not only in the sacred tribunal but also in friendly, 
voluntary consultation. The dignity and responsibility of 
the priesthood are placed before the students in frequent 
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sermons; the marks of vocation are noted and explained; 
humility, obedience, reverence and self-denial are inculcated 
as fundamental virtues of the priestly character. Finally, 
since vocation is a heavenly grace, demanding our faithful 
cooperation, devotion to the Holy Spirit, the Sanctifier, is 
encouraged by a sodality devoted to His special honor. 
(Council of Baltimore No. 165.) With such instrumentalities 
of grace we may confidently hope that priestly vocations 
entrusted to our care will be properly developed. 

In conclusion a word may be added concerning the actual 
condition of our colleges with regard to seminary preparation. 
We all possess the essential ideal of giving culture super- 
naturalized by th: grace and truth of Christ. We endeavor 
to develop symmetrically the whole man by imparting truths 
of reason and of revelation as continuous and complementary 
and by seeking motives and means of virtue in the God-Man, 
our Redeemer. To us come the favored sons of Providence 
whose circumstances or personal endeavor enable them to 
obtain in leisure the broad education that normally produces 
the leaders of men. Among them are the future priest and 
prelate, the lawyer and statesman, the physician, the writer 
who will note and mould public opinion, the man of affairs. 
The rich stores of literature, history, science and philosophy 
are offered to all as information and cultural discipline, but as 
the endowments and preferences of each student become 
known, the need of specialization in studies is felt. Now any 
concession to this demand, implying a curtailment of the gen- 
eral course, is a misfortune both for the student and for the 
college—for the former, because his intellectual life and sym- 
pathies are narrowed—for the latter, because practicality wins 
the day against the traditional ideal. No favor should be 
granted to the clerical student on account of age or poor 
ability ; rather by the individual instruction and student tutors, 
we should carry him through the branches he would slight. 

Likewise, additions to the general course, weakening the 
student’s interest and application therein, are evidently a 
mistake. As Dr, Walsh has said, the graduate schools do not 
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demand a fund of preliminary information which it is their 
own function to. impart. Rather, they desire their matricu- 
lates to be possessed of minds trained to habits of persevering, 
systematic study that begets personal conviction, complete- 
ness of view and facility in applying tried principles to new 
and complex problems. 

We are sending such products to the seminary, else we had 
heard of dismissals for incapacity, work repeated and ordina- 
tions deferred. Of course, the seminaries still examine even 
our bachelors—but do not some of the Bishops examine the 
neo-sacerdotes before granting them faculties? These 
anomalies are evidences of imperfect unity and coordination. 
The remedy lies in mutual agreement of college and seminary 
authorities and in the approval of the hierarchy. 

Again the one criticism frequently made that our graduates 
are unable to recite in Latin, while spurring us to greater 
activity, loses half its edge when the same friendly critics 
admit that some men, whose preparation was doubtfully 


sufficient, after a few months do fairly well or even stand first 
in their classes (Vide p. 451 of our last Report). With due - 
credit to the long-suffering seminary professor, we may harbor 
a suspicion that the new matter after a lapse of time is assimi- 
lating with the old stock, and that the rust of vacation had 
dulled the mind and its instruments of expression. 





SCIENCE SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


It was a pleasure at the Detroit meeting to note an increase of 
general interest in the Science Section. The meetings of this 
Section were well attended. 


On the opening day, Rev. C. J. Anderson, O. C. C., of St. 
Cyril’s College, Chicago, was chosen secretary. 

Mr. Paul Muehlmann, S. J., of Loyola University, Chicago, 
read an interesting paper on “Laboratory Work in Science.” Fol- 
lowing the reading of Mr. Muehlmann’s paper, several well 
known teachers of science gave brief talks. Among the speakers 
were, Father Rigge, S. J., of Creighton University; Father Dean, 
O. S. A., of Villanova College, and Father Heitkamp, S. J., of St. 
Ignatius College, Cleveland. 


It was shown how the sciences should be taught, with profit 
even to the soul of the student. As God is the Creator of the 
objects of science, many an opportunity will arise for the 
Catholic professor to give a religious turn to the facts of science. 
The wonderful properties of physical things may be made 
stepping stones to a greater appreciation of the attributes of God. 

A very important point brought out in the discussions was the 
value of thought questions in the teaching of science. There is 
no concealing the fact that the intellectual value of the sciences, 
that is, their power in developing the mind, is denied by many 
educators. These objectors assert that the sciences are simply a 
mass of information more or less firmly grounded on truth. 
Memory, according to this view, is the principal faculty exercised 
in the study of sciences. Thought questions are designed to call 
out the powers of the intellect—to make the student think instead 
of merely remember. 
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As the framing of good thought questions requires skill in the 
professor and as one professor might have difficulty in inventing 
and properly wording many of these questions, cooperation is 
necessary. If the science professors in the many Catholic colleges 
would each try to think out questions, the results might be com- 
bined into valuable handbooks for the various sciences. 

The paper of Rev. Wm. F. Rigge, S. J., on “What Catholics 
Have Done for Astronomy,” was well received. A recommenda- 
tion was made that this paper be printed and circulated widely. 
The matter was referred to the Committee on Publication of the 
Executive Board. 


The officers of the Science Section for the coming year are: 
Committee—Rev. D. J. McHugh, C. M., chairman, DePaul 
University, Chicago; Rev. C. J. Anderson, O. C. C., secretary, 
St. Cyril’s College, Chicago; Rev. C. P. O’Neill, O. S. A., St. 
Rita’s College, Chicago; Rev. A. Bocian, C. R., St. Stanislaus 
College, Chicago; Mr. Paul Muehlmann, S. J., Loyola Univer- 


sity, Chicago. 
Danie J. McHugeu, C. M., 
Chairman. 





PAPERS 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF LABORATORY 
WORK 


MR. PAUL MUEHLMANN, S. J., LOYOLA UNIVERSITY, CHICAGO. 


Mental power is the chief aim of secular education. Giving a 
student mental and moral power—man-power—is the aim of 
Catholic education. 

Among the agencies designed to aid in realizing this end, none 
has sequred such scant consideration and sympathy from Catho- 
lic college faculties as laboratory work in the KEE aang 


ly physics and chemistry. 

It is a platitude to’say that no educational results are to be 
hoped for, without mental exertion both on the part of the teacher 
and on the part of the pupil. And yet in what branch of study, 
designed to foster educational results, is a student impelled more 
persistently to mental exertion; in which are the sense-activities 
stimulated more easily; in which is the matter itself so absorb- 
ingly interesting; as in laboratory study? 

The realization that beneficial results may be achieved by 
laboratory work because it demands mental and physical exer- 
tion on the part of teacher and student has, no doubt, inspired the 
selection of the word “laboratory” to designate its classroom. 
Whatever may be the intrinsic merit of laboratory work, the 
fact remains that its value as an educational agent has been either 
overlooked or ignored, else, how is it to be explained that studies 
of this kind have been made so little of by the Catholic college? 
Is the solution of this difficulty to be found in the fact that the 
courses in most of our colleges lead to the A. B. degree, for 
which, it is maintained, laboratory study is not of greatest utili- 
ty? Yet to claim that laboratory work is not of service in aug- 
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menting the broad cultural effect of the A. B. degree is a peda- 
gogical fallacy. 

The unfavorable attitude of teachers to laboratory work may 
be traced to the professional equipment of the teachers them- 
selves. Most of our teachers of science being priests or in via 
to the priesthood, are men having the A. B. degree. Their course 
of training along purely classical lines, as outlined at the pres- 
ent day in college and seminary curricula, affords little time and 
meagre equipment for laboratory study. 

To the unfavorable stand of college authorities and the lack 
of professional training of our science teachers we must add the 
mental attitude of the students themselves, as a factor tending to 
stunt the educational effect of laboratory work. 

It is of experience that many take up this kind of work with 
the grotesque notion that it is something pyrotechnical, associ- 
ated with noise of explosions and showers of broken glass. It 
will be interesting to be sure; it will afford ample opportunity 
to indulge that most wasteful insanity of mixing a little of every- 
thing together and watching what will happen; but best of all 
it will afford a welcome relief from the mental grind entailed by 
the study of the classics. 

It is the purpose of this paper to consider the constituents of 
laboratory study and draw your attention to their educational 
value, hoping thereby to emphasize the usefulness of laboratory 
work and gain for it the prominence and importance it deserves. 

As stated at the beginning of this paper, education aims at giv- 
ing a student power. Now laboratory work to have educational 
worth must develop power—mental and moral. 

That it develops mental power there can be no doubt. Scien- 
tific thinking is always based on an immediate and direct knowl- 
edge of facts, and laboratory work, if correctly conducted, is de- 
signed to foster just such kind. of thinking—the attitude of the 
scientific mind. By a scientific mind is meant one that tends to 
deal with questions objectively, to judge things on their own mer- 
its. An investigation of the nature of laboratory work will make 
this clear, that only after patient research can laboratory work de- 
velop the attitude of the scientific mind and give a student the 
power to think scientifically. 
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The chief constituents of laboratory work are two—the ex- 
periments and the notebook. The experiment consists of three 
parts. 

First. The student manipulates guided by specific directions. 

Second. The student observes. 

Third. The student is forced to use his reasoning powers on 
what has been observed. 

To put it in another way. The student puts a question to nat- 
ure, nature responds to the question. The student interprets 
the answer. 

The notebook is the personal expression of the activity of the 
mind and the senses, that has been going on during the experi- 
ment, and of the conclusions arrived at. 

Manipulating, observing, thinking—that is laboratory work. 
The better to get at its educational content, let us scrutinize 
these three parts of an experiment in detail. 


The student manipulates guided either by personal directions 
of the instructor, or, since in a large class it is impossible for. 
him to guide every thought and motion of a student, by a labora- 
tory manual. The significant point of this part of an experi- 
ment is, that the student does something, he asks nature a ques- 
tion. Now in order that he may be sure that his question is 
clearly understood and that he may receive an equaily clear re- 
sponse, his doing cannot be carried on in a haphazard way. It 
must be conditioned in such a manner that ambiguity is impossi- 
ble. These conditions under which the experiment is carried out 
are known as the “procedure.” 

Since this part of the experiment furnishes the matter for ob- 
servation and subsequent mental scrutiny it is of importance: 

First, that the purpose of the experiment—in chemistry, say— 
be clearly stated. | 

Second. The apparatus should be described with such detail 
as may enable the student to construct it with facility. The best 
description is to have a model of the apparatus at hand. This 
saves a student’s time, because he has a much better eye-memory 
than an ear-memory for such matters. Moreover, the functions 
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of the various parts should be explained, especially if they have 
not been used before. 

Third. The materials used should be described with detail, 
calling attention to their properties and cautioning the student 
about any danger there may be in handling them. 

If necessary, mention should also be made of the exact quan- 
tities to be used, and of the physical condition which substances 
must be in, etc. To prevent waste of material in chemical ex- 
periments and a loss of time, students must be warned against 
taking too large quantities, and this warning must be given time 
and again. 

Then the procedure should be explained as precisely as possi- 
ble. If a laboratory manual is used, this may be readily done 
by reading the manipulations over with the class and making 
necessary comments as the matter or manner may require. 

One point in connection with laboratory procedure is, to my 
mind, of pedagogical significance. I believe that laboratory work 
would be more beneficial to a student if he were forced so to 
master the procedure of an experiment, as to know the succes- 
sive manipulations by memory. Then the continuity of his sub- 
sequent observations would not be disjointed by the query what 
to do next. 

Thus far we have been considering the preparation of the 
matter for observation which is the second part of an experi- 
ment. Here the student receives the answer to the queries he has 
put to nature. Although in observation the mind is passive as 
regards any initiative of its own, it is, nevertheless, in a recep- 
tive mood to what is going on. The student to get the good out 
of his laboratory work must here record as accurately and as 
conscientiously as he can the phenomena faking place. All his 
senses must be on the alert because he is being answered by nat- 
ure through the medium of his senses. And in order that none 
of nature’s responses may be lost, the psychological fact that the 
mind is more active when it inquires, than when it passively 
observes should be taken advantage of, by focusing the student’s 
attention on points liable to escape notice, by means of questions. 
And here it is well to note that jotting down memoranda of 
observations should be insisted upon, otherwise points of im- 
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portance for subsequent inferences may be forgotten by. the time 
the notes are written up. 

The third component of an experiment is the mental scrutiny 
of the isolated facts which have been observed during the course 
of the experiment. The attitude of the scientific mind is not 

‘ formed by the observation of isolated facts, but when the mind 
works these facts over, ruminates upon them, then mental opera- 
tions of real value in fostering this attitude, result. 

This particular exercise, hard as it is to teach, is, nevertheless, 
the very backbone of good laboratory work. It is this exercise 
that gives laboratory work educational value. It is here that a 
student learns to think for himself, to investigate the facts and 
after weighing them, to judge for himself. Here he is freed 
from the text-book “ipse dixit.” 

From a practical standpoint no more useful training for after 
life can be given a student, for after all, we must admit, “the 
world and its problems are more like those of the laboratory 
than those of the library.” 

I confess that this is the crux of the laboratory course. If a 
teacher can handle this part of laboratory work with mastery, 
the educational value of it will be assured. The difficulty of 
handling this part satisfactorily may be the reason why this 
component of laboratory work is so often neglected altogether. 
However, as the attitude of the scientific mind is formed and de- 
veloped by just this kind of exercise, teachers, knowing this, 
should bring their pupils to make strong, conscientious efforts 
to reach some kind of a conclusion unaided. 

Thinking is a difficult matter to teach, no matter what method 
is used to develop it, but I believe that laboratory method con- 
ducted along the lines outlined above, is one of the ways 
in which the great aim of education, the training of the mind to 
think clearly and logically on the practical affairs of life, is as 
‘fully realized as it should be. 

So much then for the component parts of the experiment. 

_ The other constituent of iaboratory work is the notebook. Taken 
from the student’s standpoint, the notebook is an effective means 
towards increasing and clinching the training given by laboratory 
experiment. For, as I conceive it, the laboratory notebook 
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should be a sample of original work, a record of personal obser- 
vations and inferences of the student, in which he studies to make 
every statement exact, in which his accounts of observed phe- 
nomena are correct, and in which the language used is precise. 

The notebook is a progeny of the student’s mind. For the 
student, it is perhaps, the first piece of real original work he 
has ever done. To the teacher it is a criterion of his mental 
caliber. Subsequently it will be called for to give evidence of 
his fitness for higher studies, and on its completeness and per- 
fection depend in a great measure, the credits he will obtain, in 
other schools. To secure order and facilitate correction of the 
notebook, the contents should .be arranged under the following 
topical headings: 1, subject; 2, purpose of experiment; 3, ap- 
paratus and materials used; 4, observations; and 5, conclusions. 
I do not advocate tabulations, i. e., printed forms, these are 
mechanical both in form and effect on the student. It is a good 
plan to spend a class hour occasionally in having the notes read 
in class and asking criticisms on them. The inspection of the 
notebook is a tedious burden from the beginning of the year 
until the end, yet when one sees the clear ideas, the cogent ex- 
pression, the sharpened powers of observation, and a growing 
facility to think clearly and logically, one realizes that the labor 
undergone is not without fruit. 

Finally it remains to treat of the principal obstacles that ef- 
fectively hinder laboratory work from producing the cultural ef- 
fects it is designed to foster. These obstacles are three: 1, 
lack of coherence of laboratory experiments ; 2, a want of labora- 
tory class-plan; and 3, unsupervised laboratory work. 

In regard to the first of these obstacles a moment’s reflection 
will make it clear that a want of coherence of laboratory experi- 
ments will nullify the educational worth of the study because 
laboratory procedures have a weakness for resolving themselves 
into a series of isolated proceedings, mere mechanical acts with- 
out any interconnection with what has gone before or what is to 
follow. 

To avoid such a condition in laboratory instruction, the teacher 
should arrange the class experiments into groups. The groups 
must be arranged in logical sequence, otherwise they will hardly 
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furnish the basis for that comparison, discrimination and the logi- 
cal arrangement of facts which are the very pith and kernel of 
the laboratory course. The second obstacle, namely, a lack of 
class-plan, concerns the manner of preparing for teaching the 
class rather than the preparation of the matter. 

The educational results of laboratory work will be effectively 
blocked unless the class work down to its minutest details is thor- 
oughly thought out by the teacher before the actual class comes 
to the laboratory. Thinking-through-a-class is a partly imagina- 
tive, partly mental recasting of the class about to be taught. The 
purpose of the class is determined, its coherence with what has 
preceded is made clear, difficulties of technique and apparatus 
are foreseen, points that need emphasis are noted. It is a men- 
tal plan of the class where details, as far as possible, are foreseen 
and nothing is left to turn up by chance. 

The third obstacle in the way of beneficial results from labora- 
tory instruction, is unsupervised laboratory work. Laboratory 
periods are necessarily longer than other class periods. Hence 
there is danger that tedium of longer hours may be felt and as 
a consequence teachers will leave the classes alone for longer 
or shorter periods of time. Such a proceeding, where secondary 
and college classes are concerned, cannot be productive of the best 
results. As I said before, laboratory work has a knack of degen- 
erating into mechanical procedures unless the teacher is on hand 
all the while, with hints, questions and criticisms, to keep the 
mental faculties of students alert and active. 

Where there is much unsupervised laboratory work students 
may readily imagine they are studying a science when in reality 
they are performing a number of disjointed processes of no cul- 
tural value whatsoever. 

The tendency of laboratory work to become purely mechanical 
is always difficult to prevent, even when a teacher is on hand 
during the whole of the laboratory period. Laboratory work is 
designed to give a scientific knowledge of the matter in question, 
it is designed to foster a specific attitude of mind, and give a cer- 
tain amount, too, of manual skill. Let the living teacher be ab- 
sent or let the teacher be present in body but absent as regards 
questions, trenchant criticisms of manipulations or results, and a 
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student may as well be playing with blocks of wood as far as 
educational results are concerned. 

In closing, I desire to draw your attention to one feature of 
laboratory work which should make it dear to all Catholic edu- 
cators, and that is the personal influence that may be exerted 
by the teacher. It is here that laboratory study as a means of 
engendering moral power comes into sharp relief. 

Catholic educators have always made much of this personal 
influence phase of education, and rightly so. They have uni- 
formly made use of personal influence for the moral good of 
their students. Knowing, therefore, the close personal contact that 
exists between teacher and student in the laboratory, can moral 
influence be anywhere more naturally and unobtrusively exerted 
than at the laboratory table? I think not. 

I know from my own experience that some of the deepest and 
most lasting impressions I have ever experienced resulted from 
laboratory study of chemistry and physics. In some vague, yet 
convincing way, these studies confirmed belief in the exist- 
ence of a Supreme Intelligence, and realizing the manifold ad- 


justments in nature for the good of man, I was made to feel that 
that Intelligence is good. : 


WHAT CATHOLICS HAVE DONE FOR ASTRONOMY 


REV. WILLIAM F. RIGGE, S. J., F. R. A. S., DIRECTOR OF CREIGHTON 
UNIVERSITY OBSERVATORY, OMAHA, NEB. 


If love of one’s own is a virtue, if praise of our heroes is a 
noble passion, then we as Catholics have every reason to glory 
in the achievements of our co-religionists in all the sciences, 
and especially in astronomy, the noblest of them all. Catholic 
names occur in profusion in connection with this sublime 
study and in its every department. I do not mean that one will 
not find other names of high distincticn, but ours are amongst 
the greatest in the world, and in some instances are the 
pioneers and acknowledged leaders, 
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As Catholic teachers, it is proper that we should know them 
and emphasize their achievements before our pupils. It be- 
hooves us to have at hand the information, founded, if possible, 
upon non-Catholic testimony, concerning their real worth. 
We ought to be able to refute glaring historical errors, and 
to vindicate our heroes from malign aspersions. It is the 
object of the present paper to contribute somewhat to this 
noble purpose. 

The Calendar. 

Passing over the oft-refuted fable that tries to connect Pope 
Calixtus III. with Halley’s comet,’ we find that the first and 
most prominent astronomical work done by Catholics is the 
reformation of the calendar. This is so exclusively the work 
of our own men that it was carried to its final and complete 
perfection before Protestantism was born. And it was so well 
done, thirty years before the invention of the telescope, and 
two centuries before even this became an instrument of pre- 
cision, that, involving as it does an exact knowledge of the 
number of days and fractions thereof in the tropical year and 
‘in a lunation, with all the advances made during three cen- 
turies, we have as yet no adverse criticism to offer. 


The Arabians. 


It may be in place here to insert a word concerning ‘the 
knowledge of astronomy we have heard so often ascribed to 
the Arabians during the so-called “Dark Ages.” I give it on 
the authority of Newcomb, the greatest astronomer of his age, 
who died a year ago. He says? that the Arabians “slavishly 
followed the system of Ptolemy, and made no attempts to 
penetrate the mystery of the celestial motions. They had 
little capacity for speculation, and throughout held the Greek 
theories in superstitious reverence.” And J. W. Draper, a 
pronounced anti-Catholic, says:* “So far as science is con- 
cerned nothing is cwed to the Reformation.” 

1Calixte III et la Comete de Halley, by J. Stein, S. J., Vatican Press. 


This is probably the most exhaustive historical investigation of the ques- 
tion that has ever appeared. 


2Encyclopedia Americana, title Astronomy. 
*History of the Conflict between Science and Religion, Chap. VIII, p. 215. 
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Observatories. 

Catholic Europe deserves the distinction of having founded 
the first astronomical observatory worthy of the name. “It 
was erected at Nuremberg in 1472.4 * * * At this observatory 
many new methods of observation were invented, so that the 
revival of practical astronomy may be dated from its founda- 
tion.” More than a century and a half elapsed before the 
observatory of Leyden was erected in 1632, and that of 
Copenhagen in 1641. Shortly after this the observatory of 
Paris, celebrated hy the labors of the Catholic Cassini, was 
founded in 1667, and contemporaneously with it (1673), Father 
Verbiest enriched the old Peking observatory in China, 
founded in 1279, with the latest European scientific equip- 
ment. The Greenwich observatory followed in 1675. 

In the United States the same interest was manifested, the 
observatory of Georgetown College being founded in 1844, 
the fifth in the order of time, and only seven years after the 
first in the country had been erected. 


The Earth. 


That the earth is spherical in shape was held as early as 
the eighth century by Virgilius, commonly called “The 
Geometer,” who was Bishop of Salzburg, and by birth an 
Irishman. This doctrine of the earth’s sphericity received a 
powerful impulse from the discovery of America by Columbus 
in 1492, and the encouragement which the great navigator 
received from the reigning Pontiff showed with what favor 
his theory was regarded in Church circles. 

Copernicus (1473-1543) held not only the spherical shape 
of the earth, but aiso its rotation upon its axis, and although 
the only argument he could adduce in support of his theory 
was its overwhelming probability, his views were regarded 
with the greatest favor, and would soon have been adopted 
in all the schools, had they not received a serious check from 
the imprudence of Galileo. 

The Abbe Picard, first president of the French Academy, 
was also the first to measure a meridian arc. This he did in 


‘Encyclopedia Brittanica, 9th ed., title Observatory. 
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France in 1671, and thus obtained a correct knowledge of the 
true size of the earth.° This latter result was so important 
that it at once gave us Newton’s great theory of the uni- 
versality of gravitation, for as a consequence of Picard’s in- 
vestigations, Newton was able to prove that the same force of 
gravity which holds bodies to the surface of the earth also 
controls the moon in her orbit with an intensity that dimin- 
ishes as the square of the distance. The erroneous value of 
the siZe of the earth which Newton had used before, had long 
stood in the way of reconciling his theory with the moon’s 
actual motion.® i 

But the very first really experimental verification of the 
earth’s rotation on its axis was given to the world in 1851 by 
Foucault, “that most ingenious of French physicists,’* by 
means of a pendulum swung from the ceiling of the Pantheon 
in Paris. This experiment was received with the greatest 
enthusiasm, and has since been verified by thousands of 
experimenters. 


Quite recently also, in 1896, but after eight years of patient 
labor, Father Carl Braun of Mariaschein, Bohemia, has given 
us a very reliable estimate of the earth’s mass, that is, of its 
amount of matter, and consequently also of its density.® 


The Sun. 


After the telescope had been invented, the sun was the first 
celestial body that best lent itself to systematic study. It is 
immaterial to our purpose to decide whether Galileo or the 
Jesuit Scheiner was the first to discover the spots on the sun. 
It is certain, however, that Scheiner was the first eminent 
solar observer worthy of the name, since he was the first to 
devote his life to this work. He embodied the results of his 
investigations in a large volume, entitled “Rosa Ursina,” 


5A General Astronomy, C. A. Young, ist ed., page 93. 
*Ibidem, p. 256. 
TIbidem, p. 95. 


8Die Gravitations—Constante, Die Masse und mittlere Dichte der Erde 
nach einer neuen experimentellen Bestimmung, by Carl Braun, S. J. Re- 
Mo gg eX H. Poynting in Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institution. 
1 o. 5 
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printed in 1626-1630. In this work Scheiner establishes so 
many important facts that, according to the testimony of 
Winecke,® the labor of the re-discovery of several of them 
would have been spared to later astronomers if they had only 
consulted the “Rosa Ursina.” 


The spectroscope, with which the name of Fraunhofer will 
ever be associated, was another valuable instrument in the 
hands of astronomers. Father Secchi, of the Roman College 
(1849-1878), was quick to realize its value and to apply it to 
the sun and the stars. His work, “Le Soleil,’ appeared in 
1870, and is the foundation upon which all modern theories 
respecting the sun are constructed. His explanation of the 
spots, facule, prominences and the corona, is substantially 
the same that is accepted to-day. He was ably seconded by his 
contemporary, Respighi, who had won such fame for himself 
especially in solar spectroscopy and by his catalogue of over 
twenty-five hundred stars and by his observations of comets 
and terrestrial magnetism, that the Italian government re- 
instated both him and Father Secchi in their respective ob- 
servatories without requiring the oath of allegiance, which 
they could not take in conscience. 


The Sun’s Distance. 


Probably the most important of all astronomical problems 
is the determination of the sun’s distance from the earth, 
because upon this unit depends our knowledge of the dimen- 
sions of the individual planets, of the solar system and of the 
whole universe; in short, of the distance and size of all except 
the nearer celestial objects. Kepler’s third law that the square 
of the time of any planet’s revolution about the sun is pro~ 
portional to the cube of its mean distance from it, enables us 
to pass from the earth’s time of revolution (one year) and its 
mean distance, and the observed periodic time of any planet, 
to the latter’s distance from the sun. And conversely, when 
a planet at times comes nearer to us than the sun, we can com- 
pute the sun’s distance from the earth when we can find our 


°*P. Christoph Scheiner, S. J., und seine Sonnenbeobachtungen, by John 
Schreiber, S. J., in Natur und Casaterene, Vol. 48. 
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distance from the planet. Only two of the planets, Mars and 
Venus (and the asteroid Eros, only latterly discovered), can 
be used for this purpose. The sun’s distance when found is 
then generally expressed in terms of its mean equatorial 
horizontal parallax, that is, the apparent angular magnitude 
of the earth’s equatorial radius as seen from the sun at its 
mean distance from us. 

It is to the credit of the Catholic Cassini, who lived in 
France in 1680, that he found the sun’s parallax to be 9.5” 
and its distance from the earth 86,000,000 of miles, “giving the 
first reasonable approach to the true dimensions of the solar 
system.” 1° Before his time Kepler had computed the sun’s 
distance to be twelve or fifteen millions of miles, and Hippar- 
chus had made it as low as four or five millions. 

Venus, when in transit across the sun’s face, may approach 
us almost within one-fourth of the sun’s distance. This is 
why transits of Venus have been thought to offer the best 
possible solution of the great problem. In their great rarity, 
only two occurring in a century, astronomers have found an 
additional inducement to observe them carefully. Accordingly 
the astronomers of the eighteenth century strained every nerve 
to make successful observations of the transits of Venus which 
occurred in 1761 and 1769. Amongst others, Father Hell, 
director of the imperial observatory at Vienna, not only 
organized a corps of observers all over the world, but he went 
himself to Wardhus, in Lappland, in 1769, and thus occupied 
the most northerly station in Europe, so that his position was 
the most favorable for the purpose, the sun being, moreover, 
on the meridian at midnight at the middle of the transit. 
Owing to the storm then gathering about the Society of 
Jesus—it was suppressed four years later—and especially the 
accusations of the younger Littrow, one of his successors, 
Father Hell’s observations were misunderstood and misin- 
terpreted, so that he lay under a cloud of calumny for more 
than a century. 

Encke, in 1824, made a thorough discussion of the transit 
observations, giving Father Hell’s less weight than they de- 

Young, op. cit., p. 376. 
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served, and obtained the parallax 8.5776” (95,500,000 miles), 
a determination whose accuracy was “by no means commen- 
surate with the length of the decimal,” “ since the very first place 
is now known to be wrong. In 1867 Newcomb went to Europe 
to re-examine the original observations. A close study of Father 
Hel]’s manuscript convinced him that the illustrious scientist had 
been seriously maligned, and he published a complete vindication 
of him.1* Taking Father Hell’s observations into proper ac- 
count, Newcomb obtained the parallax 8.79” (equivalent to 93 
million miles), the latest and adopted value at present being 
8.80”. Father Hell had computed the parallax at 8.70”, thus co- 
inciding with Newcomb’s in the first decimal, while Encke’s 
prejudice against Hell’s honesty had led him to vitiate this same 
first decimal by two units. 

In the following century the British Government dispatched 
two distinct expeditions to observe transits of Venus, namely, to 
Kerguelen Island in 1874, and to Madagascar in 1882, giving 
the chief command on both occasions to Father Perry, of Stony- 
hurst College, England. 


The Moon. 


The moon, being our nearest celestial neighbor, was, naturally, 
the first of the heavenly bodies to come within the range of the 
telescope. Accordingly, Galileo gave the moon his special atten- 
tion, and after establishing the true character of its surface, he 
even showed how the heights of the lunar mountains may be 
measured from their shadows. 

The first map of the moon was published in 1645 in Spain by 
Langrenus, the King’s cosmographer ; the second in 1647: by the 
Protestant Hevelius, who rejected the nomenclature of lunar 
objects devised by Langrenus; and the third in 1651 by the 
Jesuit Riccioli, who restored and improved the original nomen- 
clature so well that it has remained in use ever since.*® 


uYoung, Elements of Astronomy, 1892, No. 511. 


BMonthly Notices of the Royal Astronomical Society of Great Britain, 
May, 1883, Vol. 43, p. 371, and also in the Astronomical Papers of the 
American Ephemeris, Vol. II, p. 301, et seq., and latterly in popular form 
in his Side Lights on Astronomy, Chapter XV. 


w’History of Physical Astronomy, Robt. Grant, p. 229. 
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The Stars. 


Even the most ignorant of us know that the stars appear to be 
of different degrees of brightness or of magnitude. These mag- 
nitudes are purely optical, since the three elements that affect it, 
the star’s distance, size and intrinsic brilliancy, are all, except in 
a few cases, unknown quantities. Hipparchus, in the seeond 
century before Christ, divided all the stars visible to the naked 
eye into six classes, placing the brightest stars in the first and 
the faintest in the sixth magnitude. This classification remained 
unaltered until the middle of the 19th century, when Argelander 
and Heis** of Germany reexamined the magnitudes of all the 
stars visible to the naked eye, and each of them published star 
maps, the Uranometria Nova and the Atlas. Celestis Novus, re- 
spectively. 

The keen eye of Heis mapped the Milky Way in five degrees 
of luminosity. He is one of the founders of variable star astron- 
omy, and it is also largely owing to his untiring energy in the ob- 
servation of meteors, that Schiaparelli was enabled to show that 
the orbits of certain meteor swarms were identical with those of 
certain comets. 


Following his master in the line of variable star observations, 
Father Hagen, formerly of the Georgetown College Observatory, 
and called in 1906 by Pius X to the directorship of the Vatican 
Observatory, published an Atlas Stellarum Variabilium, which 
became at once an indispensable requisite for this branch of 
astronomy.*® . 

In regard to the spectra of the stars, we all know that Secchi’s 
classification is adhered to even at the present day, and that his 
name can scarcely be omitted with propriety even from an ele- 
mentary text-book.* 


“Edward Heis, in Popular Astronomy, No. 136, June-July, 1906. 


Review of Series VI, by J. A. Parkhurst in the Astronomical Journal, 
Vol. XXXI, No. 4, May, 1910. 


%For the judgment of an expert consult Scheiner’s Astrophysical Spec- 
troscopy, translated by Edwin B. Frost, at present director of the Yerkes 
Observatory. 
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Theoretical Astronomy. 


Copernicus, in his epoch-making work, “De Orbium Coeles- 
tium Revolutionibus,” was the first to give us a true knowledge 
of our solar system and of the position and motions of the earth. 
While probably not a priest, Copernicus was certainly in holy 
orders, and was encouraged to publish his theories by Cardinals 
and Bishops, and actually dedicated his work to the reigning 
Pope Paul III, by whom it was valued highly. The great beauty 
and cogency of the Copernican system is its simplicity. He dis- 
tinguished at the start between the real and apparent motions of 
the heavenly bodies, which had been hopelessly interwoven be- 
fore. The earth’s true eastward rotation on its axis explained 
the apparent westward rotation of the heavens. The motion of 
the earth about the sun like that of any other planet, explained 
in an elegant and correct manner the retrograde motions of the 
planets, which had been such perplexing difficulties before his 
time. 


There is not the least possibility of ever detecting any fallacy 


in the Copernican system, and of replacing it by another. Its 
truth is founded mainly, though not exclusively, on our knowl- 
edge of mechanics, a science of which the world was wholly ig- 
norant until Galileo’s experiments and reasonings gave us the 
laws of falling bodies, the pendulum, and, in fact, the whole of 
what we call mechanics, generally. 

A direct proof of the earth’s motion about the sun is furnished 
by the parallax of the stars, that is, their annual displacement on 
the celestial sphere in a small ellipse, which shows that the earth 
has really changed its position and moved to another point in 
its orbit. The aberration of light, which causes an apparent for- 
ward projection in a star’s position, and the shifting of the spec- 
tral lines of the stars, prove conclusively that the earth is actually 
in motion. 

Newton’s law of gravitation: applies rigorously to all bodies 
whatsoever, not only to the sun and its planets, but also to the 
action of the planets among themselves. In consequence of this 
mutual attraction, the planets cannot move in such simple curves 
as are the conic sections, in which each one would move if it and 
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the sun alone existed. As these mutual attractions are very 
small when compared with the sun’s overpowering influence, the 
discovery of the planet Neptune from the perturbation of Uranus 
“is justly reckoned as the greatest triumph of mathematical as- 
tronomy.” 77 This glory is due to Leverrier, in France, in 1846, 
with whom Adams, in England, must also be associated, although 
his calculations were at first neglected. Leverrier happened to 
indicate the very spot within less than a degree where Neptune, 
the outermost planet of the solar system, nearly three thousand 
millions of miles away, was actually discovered. 


And, finally, there are the works of Laplace, Leverrier, Tisser- 
and and Poincaré, on celestial mechanics, which, amongst other 
things, investigate the mutual influence of the sun and its planets 
upon one another for all time to come. They show that, al- 
though all the elements of the planetary orbits are subject to 
change, those that concern our welfare on earth can vary only 
within imperceptible limits, while those that do not interest us 
have no limits set to their variations ; in a word, that an over- 
ruling Providence has built the solar system on such a firm 
basis that, as far as its mechanism is concerned, it will endure 
forever in its present form. 


Instrumental Inventions. 


In regard to instrumental inventions, Clavius is credited with 
inventing the vernier, Scheiner was the first to construct an 
astronomical telescope, that is, one consisting of convex lenses 
exclusively, and to mount it equatorially. Boscovich was the 
first to use the ring micrometer. Braun designed the transit 
micrometer, which has latterly come into such extended use. He 
was also one of the first to suggest the principle on which the 
spectroheliograph is founded. . Father Fargis, of Georgetown 
College, invented the photochronograph, which entirely elimi- 
nates the personal equation in time observations.'® 


1TYoung’s General Astronomy, page 369. 


%Jesuit Astronomy in Popular Astronomy, No. 111, January, 1904, and 
No. 115, May, 1904. 
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The Symbol of the Earth. 


As a minor matter, I would put in a plea for the restoration 
of the good old Catholic symbol for the earth. This is a circle 
with a cross on it, thus beautifully symbolizing the cross domi- 
nating the earth. An un-Catholic practice has put the cross in- 
side the circle, and thus perverted its meaning, seeing in it only 
an allusion to the meridians and other circles generally drawn on 
the terrestrial globe. 


Conclusion. 


In this rapid survey of the work done by Catholics in astron- 
omy the chief aim has been to present the subject in a popular 
form. While the names of many great men have been men- 
tioned, the list is by no means exhausted. The work done by 
them was of necessity such as might be intelligible to the unpro- 
fessional reader, and hence, the technical astronomer may find 
much to reprehend in this sketch. All that we Catholics can, 
and do, lay claim to in speaking of our scientists, is that their 
names are justly illustrious and that they are amongst the great- 
est that the world has to show. We can establish their right to 
this distinction upon the most trustworthy testimony, generally 
non-Catholic. And we earnestly wish that the world at large, or 
at least its most fair-minded spokesmen, would, from the facts 
presented, draw this one conclusion, that our holy Faith is at 
least not opposed to astronomy, a conclusion which, while falling 
far short of what we, as Catholics, would like to have drawn, 
may yet be the first and necessary step towards forming a correct 
judgment concerning the Catholic Church. 





History SECTION 
PROCEEDINGS 


The Committee of the History Section of the College Depart- 
ment beg leave to report that the program as arranged was car- 
ried out, the sessions well attended, the papers of much merit, 
the discussions animated and thorough. 

The Committee again urge that their sessions be held at 4 p. m. 
on both days. 

The Committee for the following year will consist of the Rev. 
Francis J. Purtell, St. Charles Seminary, Philadelphia, chairman; 
the Rev. William J. Lallou, St. John’s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
the Rev. Joseph M. Woods, S. J., Woodstock College, Wood- 
stock, Maryland. 

Joun J. O’Hanra, S. J., 
Chairman. 





PAPERS 


THE CENTRAL FIGURE AND THE STUDY OF 
HISTORY 


REV. WM. J. LALLOU, S. T. B., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


The importance of the study of history needs no apologist. 
Even in the time of Cicero, ignorance of history was a mark of 
an undeveloped mind ;“Nescire quid antequam natus sim accid- 
erit, id est semper esse puerum.” ‘That present insatiable appe- 
tite for facts, which makes the newspaper a necessity in everyday 
life, craves also to know the happenings of the past. Great ad- 
ditions have been made to the store of the world’s knowledge of 
facts by the investigations of the nineteenth century. The mon- 
uments of ancient civilizations have been brought to light, the 
sources of history have been ransacked, the archives of Europe 
have yielded up their secrets, long cherished prejudices have 
been shaken, and history, which, as De Maistre wittily remarked, 
had been a conspiracy against truth, is being re-written with 
scientific precision from original sources, the ideal being that the 
past speaks to us with its own voice. What is true of the impor- 
tance of history in general is emphatically true of the history of 
the Church, which, as Lord Acton said, excels in importance be- 
cause of the vital consequences of error. The power of historical 
knowledge is beyond dispute. Clothed in the armor of historic 
fact, the controversialist becomes a formidable adversary. No 
argument so securely sustains a thesis as that which is based on 
fact. 

Polemics aside, much could be said of the study of history, of 
ecclesiastical as well as of political history, as an element of men- 
tal culture. All that extension of horizon, that expansion of 
sympathies, that true valuation, which is implied by culture, can 
be gained from the study of history, as it reveals human nature 

201 
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in its workings in the world, the forces impelling it, the passions 
disturbing it, and the result of human activity upon the human 
race. Likewise that true Christian culture, which is based on 
religion and permeated with the spirit of Christ, is fostered by 
the study of Church history, which educates the Catholic mind 
in Catholic doctrine brought to ever clearer light as controversy 
succeeds controversy and keeps alive the Catholic spirit by the 
inspiring example of the Church in her struggles and triumphs. 

The facts of Church history are information of a most practical 
character for every educated Catholic. They show the actual 
working of the Church in the world, how she faced her difficul- 
ties and solved her problems, and they give us the truth on con- 
troverted points. The study of ecclesiastical history makes good 
Catholics, it makes for loyalty to Mother Church. Church his- 
tory is the history of the kingdom of God upon earth, replete 
with evidences of the guidance of the Holy Spirit, the true dem- 
onstration of the divine claims of Catholicity. The study of the 
career of that Church which gave the civilizing uplift to Goth 
and Vandal and Hun cannot but be a refining influence. Faith 
must be strengthened by the uncompromising attitude of the 
Church when principle was concerned, losing thousands in the 
East because of “a single diphthong” in the Arian heresy, risking 
and losing kingdoms several times for the principle of monoga- 
mous marriage. Edification unto personal sanctity can be found 
in the study of the lives of the saints of the Church: the courage 
of her martyrs, the sanctity of her confessors, the labors of her 
missionaries, the constancy of her virgins. Nothing is more in- 
vigorating intellectually than contact through the pages of his- 
tory with heroic defenders of the Faith like St. Athanasius, with 
masterly rulers like St. Gregory VII, with acute thinkers like 
St. Thomas of Aquin, with great secular princes like Charle- 
magne. 

So are high types of character and high ideals of life set 
before us as we study the pages of Church history. Love for 
truth and justice is also cultivated by the study of history ac- 
cording to the Ciceronian injunction, “Ne quid falsi dicere 
audeat, ne quid veri dicere non audeat.” We learn to distinguish 
between the probable and the certain, to see the weakness in 
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great causes and the strength in weak causes. The true history 
of the Church does not minimize the faults of her human repre- 
sentatives, whatever idols are shattered or skeletons uncovered, 
any more than the Gospel narrative suppresses the treason of 
Judas or the denial of Peter. That same love for truth exposes 
the calumnies of so-called history against the Church, and the 
long chapter of the lies and-errors and misrepresentations of his- 
tory is a warning against too ready credence of all that claims 
recognition as historic fact. Everything that makes for mental 
culture can be found in the study of Church history: breadth of 
view, depth of sympathy, love of truth and loyalty to Church. 
My thesis is not to establish the place of Church history in 
the college course as a part of Christian education, but the im- 
portance and advantages of the study of ecclesiastical history 
being admitted and its place, whether as a separate branch or in 
conjunction with political history, in the curriculum being as- 
sumed, it may be asked what this collegiate course may be ex- 
pected to do for the student. First of all, it should give him a 
well-balanced outline of Church history that his perspective may 
be a true one and that the interrelation of events may be gen- 
erally established. It should give him the answer to the chief 
objections raised against the Church from the pages of history. 
But above all, it should inspire in the pupil that lasting interest 
in ecclesiastical history which will induce him to continue his 
reading and his study. My knowledge is not of text-books and 
methods of teaching, but it is certain that no bare narrative of 
events, no teaching of history which is the mere memorizing of 
dates of reigns of Popes, of general Councils, or of principal 
heresies will awaken any permanent interest in the subject. 
Knowing that a distinction must be drawn between teaching and 
study, we venture to suggest out of our own limited experience, 
that what has awakened and sustained the interest in Church 
history in private reading may, translated into terms of teaching 
methods, have the same effect in the teaching of history. 
Biography is admittedly a valuable adjunct to history. In- 
terest in the career of a man is more readily enkindled than in 
the mere narrative of events. The man excites a real human in- 
terest, a human sympathy, and makes a personal appeal to the 
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reader. So in the study of Church history let the interest be 
focused upon some person of a period, more or less prominent, 
but above all attractive. About this protagonist, who has en- 
gaged our interest, can be grouped the men and events of his 
time, the study of which necessarily carries us backward to learn 
the causes and influences which produced the circumstances of 
that time and forward to the consideration of the effect of our 
hero and his age upon the future, for the shadow of a great man 
may fall athwart even centuries of history. 

A certain French novelist gave as his prescription for a work 
of fiction that the writer take a cross section of life. So the stu- 
dent of history can to great advantage study a cross section of 
the Itfe of the Church. It is hardly possible to take a whole tree, 
roots and trunk and branches and leaves, and subject it to 
minute examination, but if we take a slice of the tree trunk, how- 
ever thin, cutting through bark and pith, by studying this cross 
section we learn much of the life and growth and uses of the 
tree. So our cross slice of Church history, subjected to close 
study, reveals not only the features of one epoch, but also leads 
us back to the deepest roots of the tree and forward to the latest 
of its leaves. The interest being awakened and sustained by the 
focus of our attention upon some central figure, whose person- 
ality has attracted us, take at the period of his life the cross sec- 
tion of history and about him will cluster the men and events of 
his time. Thus we might study Saint Athanasius and the age 
of Arianism; Nicholas I and the Photian Schism; Boniface VIII 
and the Papal supremacy. 

But passing over these great personages of Church history as 
more obvious examples of central figures, let us suppose our at- 
tention fixed upon the period of the Renaissance, the fifteenth 
century, at which we take our cross section of the trunk of the 
great tree, which has grown from the tiny seed planted by divine 
hands. Let our central figure be that fascinating character, 
Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini, later Pius the Second, one whose life 
presents the most striking contrasts, who outlived the vices and 
retained the graces of the revived paganism, a poet, wit, dipio- 
mat and man of the world, who, being secretary to an anti-pope 
lived to become a staunch defender of Papal rights and died 
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himself in the pontifical chair, a Crusader Pope, leading his army 
against the forces of Islam. The story of his life is interwoven 
with the history of the fifteenth century, for from the Council 
of Basle to the end of his life, in 1464, he was identified with 
every event of importance, at least in the Church. The dominat- 
ing idea of his life, the defense of the Church against the hered- 
itary foe of Christendom, the unspeakablé Turk, who, having 
ravished the Eastern Empire and placed the crescent on Saint 
Sophia, was ascending the Danube and threatening the states of 
Western Europe, gives us a link which connects us with the old 
Crusades and which invites our investigation of the victorious 
career of the sons of Hagar, pouring like a devastating flood 
over the fairest lands of Europe. The study of the proceedings 
of the Council of Basle, of which Aeneas Sylvius was a secretary, 
which would make the Pope president of a constitutional govern- 
ment with a Council as a permanent parliament, is the study of a 
critical phase of the history of the Papal Monarchy. Aeneas Syl- 
vius as secretary to Frederick the Third, the Emperor of the 
West, and the last of the Holy Roman Emperors. to receive his 
crown in imperial Rome from pontifical hands as Charlemagne 
had, six centuries before, brings us in touch with those relations 
of Pope and Emperor which have made so much of medieval 
Church history. 

Nicholas the Fifth, the humanist Tomasso Parentucelli, under 
whom Piccolomini received episcopal consecration, reigning a 
Papal Cosmo Medici, the founder of the Vatican Library and 
the restorer of many splendid monuments of Rome, introduces 
us to the Christian Renaissance, with all its Greek culture, but 
purged of its pagan vices. Louis the Eleventh and his equivocal 
revocation of the Pragmatic Sanction under Pius the Second 
harks back to the French domination of the Court of Avignon 
and presages the Gallican liberties of the seventeenth century and 
the French spoliation of our own day. Acquaintance with the 
holy and learned Greek Cardinal, Bessarion, the angel of peace 
at Ferrara and at Florence, who became a Latin rather than re- 
main with schismatics, opens the door to the investigation of that 
saddest of ruptures in the kingdom of God, the Greek schism, 
with its attempted unions ever broken by Byzantine pride and 
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prejudice. Nicholas Cardinal Cusa, a reformer worthy of the 
name, illustrates by his deeds and character the true reformation 
of the Church in Germany. Such are a few of the men of the 
century of the Renaissance whom interest in Aeneas Sylvius 
brings us to know. 

The study of this chapter of ecclesiastical history is one re- 
plete with interest. Europe was then entering the penumbra of 
that great upheaval in Church and State and human intellect 
which resulted in the birth of the modern world. Columbus, who 
will open the way to a new continent and double the extent of 
the world, is yet a boy; Copernicus, who will teach the world its 
place in the universe, will soon see the light; Gutenburg is at 
work upon his movable types which will revolutionize learning 
and bring the treasures of knowledge into the hands of all; it is 
the eve of the coming of the unprincipled Machiavelli, the 
founder of modern statecraft, and of Erasmus, the brilliant and 
cynical, the herald of that revolt, which will ever be associated 
with the monk of Wittenburg, who will come upon the stage at 
the end of the-century. The Church-is powerful in her temporal 
exaltation, but she is weakened by the abuses of her human rep- 
resentatives. It is the time of plurality of benefices, of warrior 
bishops, of superstitious observances, of secularism in the clergy ; 
abuses loudly calling for the reform of the Church in head and 
members. She is still the Spouse of Christ, teaching the doc- 
trines of her Founder, holy in her saints like Antoninus of 
Florence and John Capistrano. 

We have directed attention to Aeneas Sylvius and his times, 
not because he is an eminently prominent figure in Church his- 
tory nor that his century was one of excelling importance, but 
because his attractive personality stimulates our interest and 
shows how acquaintance with even a minor actor in the drama 
of ecclesiastical history and the close, study of a cross section of 
Church history, taken at a not obviously prominent point may be 
made the focus of rays which illuminate such important events 
as the Crusades and the Ottoman conquests, the Renaissance and 
the Reformation. The main point is to select as a central figure 
the man who really interests. All the advantages which the 
study of Church history offers, whether in acquisition of knowl- 
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edge or mental culture, are best derivéd from the careful inves- 
tigation of cross sections of history. While the facts of history 
are serviceable im se, yet the purpose of historical study is not 
attained by the mere learning of the events of history in chrono- 
logical sequence. “History,” it has been said, “maketh a young 
man to be old without wrinkles or gray hair, privileging him 
with the experience of age without the infirmities or the incon- 
veniences thereof.” But such history must be more than a bare 
tissue of names and dates and events. The dry bones of history 
must be clothed with flesh and blood and quickened with nerves. 
No college course is long enough to make that minute study of 
the whole of Church history which will accomplish what the 
study of history is destined to effect. The elaborate pros- 
pectuses of our colleges promise so much in history, as in other 
subjects, that they can fulfill but little. The student would be 
swung at the rushing pace of a Halley comet along the orbit of 
the path of the Church through the world’s history. Quality, not 
quantity, counts here as in most places. Better a good acquaint- 
ance with a few critical periods of ecclesiastical history, and a 
consequent interest in the subject, than the summary covering 
of the whole area of Church history, with the result of a chaotic 
recollection of many indistinct events. 

The personality of an attractive character as the centre of 
gravity of a period will fix the interest and the special study of 
his age will accomplish what history aims at as a culture study. 
Church history has no place in the curriculum unless it realizes 
the purpose for which history is taught. If the student during 
the four years of his college course has studied even one great 
character of ecclesiastical history each year and has viewed the 
events of four cross sections of history, he has gained a knowl- 
edge which will serve as a nucleus for further acquirement, 
which will have given him the historical method of investigation 
and equipped him for the study of other periods, and which, if 
well done, will have aroused in him that abiding interest which is 
the main object of the inclusion of Church history in the curric- 
ulum. 





THE SOURCES OF HISTORY 


REV. JOSEPH M. WOODS, S. J., WOODSTOCK, MD. 


“Consult and verify, verify and consult”—may be justly called 
the first and greatest commandment for the teachers of history. 
Their aim must be accuracy and truth. There can be neither 
one nor the other without the conscientious observance of this 
commandment. The teachers of history, therefore, must consult 
and verify, verify and consult. To do this they must have re- 
course to the sources of the history they are teaching. They 
must know what they are and how to handle them, as they are 
for history what observation and‘experience are for the natural 
sciences. Without this knowledge the teachers of history can 
acquire opinions more or less accurate by adopting the conclusion 
of distinguished writers; but this is not satisfying evidence; it is 
not what we call scientific knowledge. For let such teachers but 
meet or read some other more or less distinguished writers, who 
hold a view different from the first, and they will not know which 
to believe. To settle their minds, therefore, to convince them- 
selves one way or the other, they must go to the sources, whence 
the writers themselves have drawn. 

I referred to this topic in a paper read last year before the 
members of the History Section of this Association. In the pres- 
ent paper I wish to treat it more fully, yet briefly. 

What, then are the Sources of History? They are the rec- 
ords, of any kind whatsoever, which in any way whatever hand 
down to us the testimony of the ancients concerning the events 
of the past. They are not, be it carefully noted, works drawn 
from these records, and written and published by the industrious 
authors ; they are the very records themselves. 


These records are of various kinds. You have written rec- 
ords, public or private.’ Those records are classed as public, 
which present to us the testimony of public men, who speak with 
the authority of the State back of them, or in their capacity of 
public officials. To this category belong such documents as 
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State papers, the encyclicals and official letters of Popes and 
Bishops, the Acts of Councils, and the like. 

Private records are those which transmit to us the testimony 
of private individuals, as in their letters, for instance, or in their 
published books. It is hardly necessary to point out to you that 
these records have not the same weight and authority as public 
records. 

There is another class of records, usually called monuments. 
By monuments are understood material records, such as build- 
ings, coins, implements of war, statues, triumphal arches. All 
these and others like them are genuine records, since they, too, 
in their own way, because of their peculiar style of architecture, 
their form, the material out of which they are made, their repre- 
sentations, or the inscriptions upon them, bear witness unto us 
of the events of the past. The catacombs of ancient Rome are 
most valuable records, most valuable sources indeed for the his- 
tory of early Christianity. 

Still another source into which the teachers of history have to 
delve for the facts of bygone times is oral or popular tradition. 
Facts sometimes present themselves, of which no trace can be 
found either in written records, or any other contemporaneous 
document. They lay buried during years, centuries may be, in 
the blackest night, and then, all of a sudden, or gradually, after 
so long an interval, they rise from their darkness. Thousands 
of tongues recount them, often with precise details, but without 
ever putting forward a serious guarantee that would allow one to 
be quite sure of the existence of the facts and the faithfulness of 
the recitals. The original authors of this testimony are entirely 
unknown to us; so, too, are all the intermediate witnesses, who 
have sent it along down to the period in. which we first note 
its rise. 

This is oral or popular tradition. It may be described as that 
source of history which transmits to us a past event through 
the testimony of mediate witnesses, living long after the period 
in which the event thus transmitted occurred, while the imme- 
diate witnesses, as well as the intermediate witnesses, through 
whom the event came to the mediate witnesses, are altogether 
unknown. 
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Here, in a necessarily brief compass, you have the different 
classes of the sources of history—written records, material rec- 
ords, popular tradition. From these the writers of history to-day 
must draw their materials for the making up of their works, 
whether these works be the history of a nation, a state, or a | 
church, and to these same sources must the teachers of history 
in our schools and colleges have recourse either themselves or 
through others, to consult and verify, verify and consult. 


Let me remind you now why and how you must do this. They 
who write historical works and text-books of history get their 
material from the records, or at least they make pretense of 
having done so, even though many of them are mere compilers 
from other authors. The sources are quoted again and again, 
and. appealed to by them in support of their statements and con- 
clusions. Now that the teachers of history may be able to keep 
tab on such writers, so often their guides in the classroom, they 
should know something about the processes which the conscien- 
tious and scientific historian is supposed to follow in handling his 
sources. 

What are these processes? The sources of history, the records 
and documents, may, be compared to the witnesses in a trial be- 
fore the court. For they, too, are witnesses, witnesses of the 
past. Now a good lawyer does not accept without a demur the 
mere testimony of the witness on the stand. He inquires into the 
character of the witness, cross-questions him, draws him out, to 
learn who and what he is, and to make known unto others the 
value of his testimony. In much the same manner must the stu- 
dents of. history look into the character of the documents upon 
which the writer of the history of a state, a nation, or a period 
bases his views, his assertions, and his conclusions. The wit- 
nesses in a court case may not be the persons they profess to be; 
they may give garbled or false testimony; they may not be well 
enough acquainted with the matter concerning which they make 
their deposition. Not otherwise is it with historical documents. 
They may not be authentic, not what they profess to be; they 
may be corrupted or mutilated; they may be falsely or wrongly 
interpreted by the historian; they may not speak the truth. 
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Ailow me to give you an illustration. Leopold Ranke has 
written a History of the Popes. He makes an assertion about 
some of them that arouses our suspicion. In support of his 
statement, however, he quotes a document purporting to belong 
to the time and matter in question, and supposed by the writer 
to be quite correct. We wish to know whether Ranke’s state- 
ment is true. There is no other way of satisfying ourselves 
than by having recourse to the document, to the sources, and ex- 
amining the witness he brings forward in its favor. We must 
find out whether the document is authentic and free from error, 
whether it is correctly interpreted by the writer, whether it has 
the proper credentials to give it weight and authority. 

A few words about each of these points. First: Is the docu- 
ment authentic; has it been tampered with or changed in any 
way? A document is said to be authentic when it really belongs 
to that particular time and century and author to whom it is 
commonly ascribed. Thus I am writing a history of the Civil 
War; I quote a document of General Lee to substantiate an 
opinion I may hold in regard to some particular battle. If this 
is really General Lee’s document, if it belongs to the time the 
battle took place, it is an authentic document. Moreover, we 
cannot trust a document unless it is whole and entire, quoted just 
as it was written by the author, without mutilation or addition. 
Hence, before we can place confidence in a document we must 
be sure not only of its identity, but that it is without flaw. 

To put it in another way: A note containing some important 
information is brought to us by a messenger, a stranger to us, 
sent by a supposedly.reliable correspondent. If there is the 
slightest ground for doubt ahout the identity and integrity of the 
messenger, or of him who has employed him, we will, if we are 
prudent, leave nothing undone to assure ourselves of the iden- 
tity of the messenger, or of him who employs him; we will ex- 
amine carefully the note to see that it really came from the per- 
son whose name it-bears, and that it has been delivered as it was 
written, unchanged. Now the historical documents we so 
frequently run across in our reading or study are like the messen- 
ger and the note. They are attributed to the pen of some per- 
son, a contemporary of the facts they contain. But before trust- 
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ing them entirely there must be no reasonable doubt about their 
genuineness and their integrity, and of this we must assure our- 
selves either by personal research, or by the aid of others wiser 
than ourselves, and in whom we can confide. 

Secondly: Has the document quoted by the historical writer 
been properly understood? A lawyer’s skill is best shown by the 
way he can worm out of the witness on the stand all that is in 
him bearing on the case. Some witnesses are very enigmatical 
and obscure. One cannot seize just what they mean. Such 
oftentimes are the documents the historical writer has to deal 
with in his researches, and it requires great patience and dogged 
perseverance to get out of them their real meaning. 

We all know that the use of language varies. It is so with our 
own vernacular. The phraseology of Chaucer is not that of Ten- 
nyson. Certain peculiar expressions are adopted for a time, and 
then drop out and are forgotten. For these reasons the writer 
of history cannot be too careful when studying his sources to 
learn what they mean. It is because of neglect in this point that 
serious mistakes are made, and men, nations, and religions are 
charged with deeds of which they were never guilty. 

It is easy to give a document a meaning it has not. Some- 
times the document is garbled in the quotation; sometimes it is 
taken from the context, and only partially given, when the whole 
passage should be studied and given in order to be properly un- 
derstood. 

Illustrations could be multiplied to a very high figure in which . 
documents or texts have been misinterpreted, or made to say 
what they never contained. This fact alone impresses on the 
teachers of history the supreme importance of being on their 
guard against accepting too readily any and every document cited 
in an historical work to bolster up misstatements or opinions. If 
we have reason to suspect, and very often we have reason, 
especially in matters touching our holy religion, then we must 
suspend judgment until we have made the proper and necessary 
investigations either by ourselves or through others. 

Lastly, students of history will be on the watch in their reading 
to see what authority or weight the document may have as a 
proof of the writer’s statement or opinion. Do not forget that 
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every document or text quoted by an author is like a witness. 
Hence, serious students of history when they meet such texts in 
their reading, will ask themselves: Has the witness, called upon 
to testify, a reliable knowledge of the fact concerning which he 
has to pronounce his testimony? Has he been perfectly sincere 
in his deposition of the fact? In other words, was the witness 
alive at the time and in the place or on the spot where the fact 
he testifies to occurred; was he in such a favorable position so as 
to be able to take it in well?* Or, at least, if not this, then has 
the witness got his information from a good and reliable source? 
The more guarantees we have on this point, the more credit and 
authority will the witness have. 

I am spending my vacation in a country place, hitherto un- 
known to me. I hear some one say: “The present year is one 
of great abundance for this part of the State. For a long time 
the harvests have never been richer.” Before acquiescing to 
what the speaker says, I should inquire who is talking to me. If 
he is a man of years, a well-to-do land owner in the neighbor- 
hood, his interests, his profession, his tastes, and a long expe- 
rience furnish him with the means of being well up in the sub- 
ject. He knows what he is talking about, and I may yield my 
judgment to his. His testimony has weight and authority. If, 
however, the speaker is a traveler, who rarely passes through the 
country, and then only on business that has no connection with 
agriculture, his testimony is worth little. It has little weight or 
value. 

The notes of tourists on the character and manners of a nation 
through which they pass like ships in the night, often have this 
mask of levity and rashness of judgment, which take away all 
weight or value from what they may have to say. Some of them 
are hidebound by a narrow spirit of nationality, and thus are 
incapable of appreciating institutions and customs so very dif- 
ferent from their own. Other some, nervous creatures, cannot: 
refrain from filling the pages of their journal, with the agree- 
able or disagreeable impressions made upon them by the state of 
the weather, their own emotions and other incidents of equal 
importance. What these writers give about the country through 
which they travel is generally and necessarily very superficial, 
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and no prudent or judicious readers of history are going to let 
these writers serve them with gossip when they can get serious 
and sound historic information from witnesses closer home and 
more familiar with their subject. 

We had a very modern instance of this superficial and inac- 
curate traveler witness only a few years ago. A certain gentle- 
man, in high position in his church, and of corresponding in- 
fluence among his fellowmen, made a trip to Manila. When 
he came back he was immediately interviewed by the ubiquitous 
and inquisitive reporters. The returned traveler gave his views 
and impressions without reserve. And if the reported narration 
is correct as it appeared in the New York dailies, then the great 
majority of priests and religious in the Philippine Islands ought 
to be in prison as robbers, extortioners and hypocrites. But 
what, as a matter of fact and truth, was this clergyman’s testi- 
mony worth? His assertions were taken up and examined into 
by one who had spent years in the islands, and who knew the 
priests and the people well from coming in constant contact with 
them. It was discovered that the traveler witmaess had passed 
but three or four days in Manila, and that in his hurried tour 
he had met only those whose interest it was to malign and 
blacken everything Catholic, priestly or religious. Beware of 
such witnesses as these when you confront them in your reading. 

What I have said thus far about the handling of the sources 
of history applies to material and written records. As for popu- 
lar tradition that requires a special treatment of its own. One 
cannot help noticing the striking analogy between the character- 
istics of oral tradition, as described a while ago, and the char- 
acteristics of public rumor. For both there is the same crowd of 
intermediate witnesses quite unknown, all generally agreeing on 
the substance of the fact, but frequently at variance over details. 
In both again is observed the same ignorance concerning the 
primitive witnesses; in both too one meets a multitude of cases 
in which the report is believed to be true, while in a multitude 
of others it is completely denied. 

Now how does a prudent man act, says a newspaper man, 
- when he learns from public rumor that some important event 
has occurred in a far off land? He gathers up eagerly the 
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varicus reports brought to him; he compares them; he notices 
on what points they agree or disagree. He is in no hurry to 
draw conclusions. He endeavors to get the official reports; 
writes for information, in fact uses every means in his power 
to sift the rumor to the bottom to find what residue of fact or of 
fiction there is in it. 

In pretty much the same way must the historical writer act in 
the presence of a popular tradition. He will neither accept it nor 
reject it, until he has made every possible investigation con- 
cerning it. And if he cannot determine for lack of data whether 
to reject it or not, he will give it for what it is worth, no more 
than a rumor. 

As a final word let me sum up what has been said. The 
sources of history are the records of the past, giving us the tes- 
timony concerning the events of the past in written and material 
documents and in popular tradition. To handle these documents 
in such a way as to be able to determine their authenticity, their 
integrity, and their veracity, to sift them so as to make the light 
of truth flash from them, require a certain sagacity which is the 
result only of long and habitual practice. When, therefore, I 
said that the students and teachers of history should know the 
sources of history and how they are to be studied effectually, I 
do not mean that they should be adepts and experts. All that I 
would ask of: you is the knowledge that such sources exist, that 
they are frequently quoted and referred to, and that when any 
doubt arises in your mind about quotations or references, or 
when writers assert anything that arouses your suspicion, shocks 
your sense of justice or your faith, you have recourse to the 
sources yourselves, to consult and verify, verify and consult; or 
that you apply to some one capable of helping you in your dif- 
ficulty, to consult and verify, verify anc consult. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. MatrHew Watsu, C. S. C.: After \he able and interesting paper 
of Father Woods there can be little doubt in our minds as to the meaning 
and importance of the sources of history. There is room, however, for at 
least some general observations. In the teaching of history, perhaps more 
than in any other branch of educational work, the teacher is forced to rely 
on things outside himself. He must produce the materials with which he 
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deals, not as the result of his own reasoning, but must depend almost en- 
tirely upon what others have said or written. He must give a hearing to 
what Father Woods has designated as the witnesses of the past. The best 
he may do is to examine and correlate sources of history, and then, per- 
haps, make some generalizations. It is the sources of history which give 
us our light and hence the importance of knowing whether or not these 
sources are in themselves trustworthy. 

Any historian or teacher of history in order to make his mark must 
possess originality in some form. And I believe that it has been clearly 
shown this afternoon that the degree of his originality depends almost 
entirely upon how extensive may be his knowledge of the sources of the 
subject. It seems that in dealing with history one is of necessity limited 
to two courses; he may use materials hitherto inaccessible or unprinted, 
or he may set to work and make fresh combinations of historical facts al- 
ready well known. If we are to pass judgment on the correctness of 
either method, when employed, and give the proper instruction to those 
who have the right to demand it of us, it behooves us to acquaint our- 
selves with at least some of the important sources indicated. We may 
then be in a position to determine whether or not the texts which we are 
almost of necessity forced to employ, have been built up on truth or false- 
hood. The power of the printed page over the mind of a young student 
is almost final. The teacher must know, at least in part, how to justify or 
refute the statements of the text. Several false statements well printed 
and illustrated may easily offset the truth poorly edited. It is every day 
becoming more popular to employ source-books in connection with the 
ordinary texts of history and it has often struck me as very strange that 
almost three-fourths of the so-called contemporary letters, and the like, 
which these source-books record are contributed by court favorites who 
evidently had the temper of their gracious kings and queens in mind 
when they penned the lines which we now accept as the sources of history. 
It has been well noted that a modern newspaper statement, though prob- 
ably true, if quoted in a book as testimony, would be laughed at; but the 
letter of a court gossip, if written centuries ago, is thought good historical 
evidence. 

I believe Father Woods has clearly demonstrated that accumulated dust 
and difficulty of attainment do not constitute a source. On the contrary it 
often follows that the matter more readily accessible is oftentimes the 
better source. 


I thought at this point of offering a suggestion which, if carried out, 
would go a long ways towards easing the way for the historian and the 
teachers of Church history in our own country. We now have it in our 
power to coordinate much of the sources that lie back of the religious and 
political history of our own country. If some plan could be adopted 
whereby the historical treasures of every college, school and convent in this 
country could be tabulated and an exchange of these effected, I believe it 
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would go a long ways towards awakening an interest in the things of home 
which we are apt to belittle and forget in the light of the great things of 
the past. ; 

The reference by the writer of to-day’s paper to historical sources as 
witnesses in a trial suggests another thought; that we oftentimes carry our 
prejudices too far.. If the aim of history is to get at the truth and express 
it as clearly as possible, if the ethics of our profession is to be forward 
in correcting errors we have reason to feel uneasy when we meet gross 
misrepresentations of the Church’s attitude toward certain great questions. 
But there is always danger of hasty generalizations. And though we may 
have reason to grow suspicious of interesting things, the fact that they are 
interesting does not justify us in classing them as untrue. We must hear 
the witness for what he is worth, bearing in mind, too, that though there 
are no misstatements there may be a suppression of the truth. 

Carrying the analogy of the witness a little further my point is made 
clear by an incident told of an Ohio judge, some years ago. The defend- 
ant was charged with having stolen a horse. The owner of the horse 
had seen him take it and sworn to that effect. After this witness had 
been heard eight friends of the accused appeared and each in turn swore 
that he had never seen him steal a horse. ~ “Discharged,” said the judge, 
“for the testimony of eight men is certainly worth more than the testimony 
of one.” 

And it seems to be this principle, that the testimony of eight is worth 
more than the testimony of one, which has held down the witnesses of 
truth and which has led us to a position where in order to be effective as 
teachers of history we must “consult and verify.” 


BroTHER BERNARDINE, F. S. C.: The very thorough treatment which 
the subject, “The Sources of History,” has received at the hands of the 
Rev. Father Woods, leaves little to be said except by way of a mere supple- 
mental statement in reference to one special field of historical inquiry. All 
‘peoples have a supreme interest in the attainment of the truth in every line 
of scientific investigation. 

This fact deserves particular emphasis in the case of the teachers of 
history from whom indeed exactness of statement is primarily expected. 
To deal properly with the sources of history, the teacher must first of all 
be a student of the subject. He must know the criteria which the Rev. 
Father Woods has pointed out and apply the same with caution and with 
the single purpose of getting at the whole truth—the full contents of the 
historical data presented by the written monuments and oral traditions of 
the various peoples under examination. 

Proper regard must be had to the natural features of the country and 
to the names attached thereto; for the key to ethnology is in many cases 
to be found in the original names borne by a given territory, island, moun- 
tain chain, river, lake or valley; thus philology plays an important part 
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in the identification of races and nations and the peculiarities of their 
ethnic and social relations. 

For it is a postulate of modern critical investigation in the field of 
history that any given race or people know the original facts concerning 
their own history better than other people, however enlightened these 
latter may be. The record must be examined in the light of the original 
testimony, and the internal consistency of the story must be established. 
When this process is completed extraneous evidence may be cited to prove 
or disprove the original narrative. In other words the original witnesses 
must be assumed to be in possession of the truth as against those who im- 
pugn the original narrative or those who attempt to discredit the original 
witnesses. The operation of the principle herein laid down is strikingly 
shown in the case of the Irish historical record. It was quite the fashion 
with the English historians some decades back to belittle the history of 
Ireland as it had been handed down by the annalists and the native 
seannachies. The historian, Keating, was cited as an example of the ex- 
travagant lengths to which the native authors go in detailing the events 
which make up the Irish historical record. Within the past ten years, how- 
ever, owing to the more diligent study of the Irish record brought about 
in the progress of the Gaelic movement, the best scholars, German as well 


as Irish, pay tribute to the honesty, industry and remarkable accuracy of 
the “Foras Feasa ar Eiriny.” 


Again, the closer study of the Irish historical record through the medium 
of the native tongue brings to light the fact that a Celtic civilization did 
exist, more ancient in origin than the Saxon; that the latter gained much 
from contact with the former, and that, in fact, to study the ancient writ- 
ten monuments and the traditional memorials of the Celts of Ireland is to 
be brought into direct relation with one of the most cultured branches of 
the great Aryan stock. Thus the social and national life of a remarkable 
people was for a long time obscured by the repetition of a charge which 
thorough investigation had proved to be exaggerated; and as greater ad- 
vances will be made in the near future with respect to the monuments of 
Celtic civilization, the student of Irish history and the teacher as well, 
will be in a position to give due weight to the mighty influences which 
Celtic thought and Celtic civilization have had in the upbuilding of the 
so-called Anglo-Saxon supremacy in the life of modern nations. 

Many written sources, such as the old legendary tales and tracts of the 
medizval Irish writers, harking back to still more obscure sources in the 
centuries preceding the coming of Saint Patrick, may not be readily avail- 
able for some years to come; but enough has been already brought to light 
to furnish fairly accurate data to illustrate the continuity of the Irish his- 
torical record and to fix its character as a genuine source of historical in- 
formation. Written records, moreover, are not the sole records of a given 
people; material monuments, too, perish, and the records they contain are 
obliterated for evermore. But the natural geographical features of the early 
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habitat of a people are indelibly fixed in the common memory and the 
names once given to a region survive because of the very fact that they 
stand for permanent features in the natural environment of the people 
concerned. The ethnographic data thus provided the student and the 
teacher, are particularly abundant in the case of Ireland and its people. 
To this day each valley, hill, river, town and countryside tells its own 
story of the early colonizers and their later descendants, and tke asso- 
ciated events’ are as clearly indicated in the place names as the actors in 
these same events are indicated in the names of the chieftains and their 
clans. 

Every shred of historical material is valuable as a contribution to the 
sum of historic truth; hence the language of the Irish people, representing 
as it does the mind of the people themselves, furnishes the proper ap- 
paratus for the scientific study of Irish civilization. The conserving genius 
of the Irish Celts and the tenacity of purpose which distinguished them 
in the earlier period of their national life; the élemental vigor of their 
tribal organizations; the sense of legal justice and the limits of social rank 
and professional rights; the character of authority and the restrictions 
placed upon its exercise; in a word, the whole social fabric and the po- 
litical ideals toward which the race was striving are laid bare in the 
structural groundwork of the national tongue. 

In modern times the methods of historical investigation have undergone 
a complete change. Through the labors of the archaeologist the baked 
bricks and broken tablets of Assyria and Babylon, the sculptured walls of 
Baalbeck and the stony images of Karnaak and Heliopolis, have been 
made to yield the secrets of the primitive peoples who dwelt in the valleys 
of the Tigris, the Euphrates and the Nile. Results as interesting, and 
perhaps even more serviceable to the right appreciation of the history of 
Western Europe, await the scientific study of Ireland’s ancient manu- 
scripts, and especially the artificial remains of the primitive civilization 
which-once flourished in the plains and valleys of the “Ancient Isle.” 





MopERN LANGUAGES SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


The first session of the Modern Languages Section was held 
Tuesday, July 5, at 4 p. m. 

The opening prayer was said by the Chairman, the Very Rev. 
M. F. McAuliffe. 

In opening the meeting Father McAuliffe remarked that it had 
been deemed advisable to divide the work originally planned for 
the Section. Greek is assigned to the Latin Section, and the Mod- 
ern Languages will constitute the subject matter of the papers 
and discussions of this section. 

A paper on the “Beginner’s Year in French,” prepared by 
a Sister of St. Mary’s High School, Haverhill, Mass., was read. 
In the discussion which. followed, the originality and thorough- 
ness of method—the result of fifteen years’ teaching—were favor- 
ably commented upon. 

The representatives of the different high schools, academies 
and colleges were unanimous in praise of a system of teaching 
French which combines so well the so-called natural and gram- 
matical methods. 

The publication of the method described would be a welcome 
contribution to our text-book literature. 

The second session was held Wednesday, July 6, at 2:30 p. m. 

A very scholarly paper, “Should Another Modern Language, 
Italian, Spanish or Portuguese, be Substituted for French or 
German in Our Curricula?” prepared by a Sister of Mt. St. 
Joseph’s Academy, Brighton, Mass., was read by the Chairman. 

A lively discussion followed, several of those present advocat- 
ing the substitution of the Slavish tongues. Stress was laid upon 
the large immigration of these peoples, and the necessity of safe- 
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guarding their faith through the medium of Catholic education. 
Rev. S. Bortnowski, of Orchard Lake, Mich., emphasized the 
usefulness of Spanish with a view to the South American coun- 
tries and our new possessions in the East. Very Rev. B. P. 
O'Reilly, S. M., of Dayton, Ohio, commended the excellence of 
the paper, and spoke at length on the disciplinary value of French 
and German, as well as their practical usefulness in the pursuit of 
scientific studies. 

Rev. Augustine Hickey, of Brighton, Mass., thought that the 
paper had covered all the points of discussion, particularly in the 
careful analysis of the different languages, and their adaptability 
to local conditions. 

The following officers were elected for the year: 

Very Rev. M. F. McAuliffe, chairman, St. Thomas Seminary, 
Hartford, Conn.; Rev. J. F. Tuscher, St. Charles College, Elli- 
cott City, Md. 

Maurice F. McAutirFe, 
Chairman. 





PAPERS 


A BEGINNER’S YEAR IN FRENCH 


A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH, BOSTON, MASS. 


From the title of my paper, I presume you will expect 
to hear the following points discussed: - first, how .I  in- 
troduce the subject; second, how much ground I cover in a 
year with the plan or method I follow; third, the text-books I 
have used and the other books I have found helpful. I also take 
it for granted that you want personal experience, and not theory. 
Of the many methods which are used nowadays in teaching for- 
eign languages, we hear a great deal said about the “Natural 
Method”; many think that children should learn French and 
German as they learned their mother tongue. To my mind that 
is all very well for a private pupil or for young children who 
are under the care of a governess speaking the foreign tongue. 
But, given the existing conditions in our ordinary high schools, 
boys and girls of varying degrees of capacity, the necessity of 
having some lesson to prepare at home, the ever-present call for 
per cents, and the fact that children of their ages have a fair 
command of one tongue and absolutely refuse to be interested in 
such sentences as: “What is this? This is the book. Is this 
the book? Yes, it is the book. Is this the book or the paper? 
It is the paper.” Under these conditions, I do not believe 
that these natural methods can be carried out successfully 
in an ordinary high school. “What, then you are an advocate 
of the old grammar method!” I hear you say. No, my friends, I 
am not; and you will pardon me, if I go a step farther and say 
that I have yet to see a grammar that will satisfy me or that 
will take into consideration the mental attitude of the child as he 
faces this new study. He wants to learn the language and, I 
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may as well add, with the least possible amount of work on his 
part. 

Having disposed of the natural method, I am ready for my 
first point, “How I introduce the subject.” I shall suppose that 
a class of high school children—second year—that is where we 
begin French—is sitting before me, with writing materials. In 
the beginning I follow the Berlitz method, but not rigidly. For 
the first lesson, I always arrange on the board two columns of 
words, articles found in the classroom; the first column com- 
posed of masculine nouns, the second of femine nouns. The fol- 
lowing is my list: 
le li book pen 
le j paper i box 
le crayon pencil ruler 
le pupitre desk i chair 
Jo FIGGOR. se. a's 5 the curtain table 
le plancher floor j chalk 
le plafond ceiling window 
le drawer door 
le wall map 

Qu’est-ce que c’est?—What is that? C’est—That is— 

I go over and over these words, calling on the class as a whole, 
then on individuals—I think it is better to call on the class first, 
as there is less chance for discouragement. After they have an 
idea of the words as a whole, I begin to analyze them for their 
sounds, bringing out the following facts: 

First, that there are as many syllables in a French word as 
there are vowels or diphthongs; second, that every syllable must, 
if possible, begin with a consonant; third, that unaccented e and 
final consonants except c, f, 1 and r are silent; and fourth, that 
there is no neuter gender in French—that every noun is either 
masculine or feminine. In this analysis I always work backwards; 
for instance, take the word RIDEAU; after dividing the word into 
syllables at their direction—r1|prau, I bring out eau=o; 
deau—do; ie; ri=re; then with a sweep of the pointer, tak- 
ing in the whole word, they say “Rideau.” When they have 
done this with about thirty words, they have acquired the pro- 
nunciation of the principal French sounds. 

If I had time and were sure that you would care to hear, I 
would give you my plan for the development of the different 
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sounds. I close the lesson by pointing to the different articles, 
at the same time putting to the scholars the question, “Qu’est-ce 
que c’est?” and receiving the answer, “C’est—” (naming the 
object). For a home lesson I require them to be able to give 
the French word in answer to the English and vice versa; also 
the spelling of the French words; in this I do not require French 
names of letters as I consider that a waste of time; names of 
letters in French do not give the pronunciation any more than 
they do in English. For the second lesson, I give them the 
colors and teach them that the names of colors always follow 
the noun, and then give practice in such combinations as: le 
livre rouge; la boite verte; always taking by preference objects 
as they are found in the classroom. In this lesson it becomes 
necessary to teach the general rule for the formation of the 
feminine gender and the two expressions il] est and elle est, in 
reply to the question, “De quelle couleur est le livre? La boite?” 
Il est rouge. Elle est verte. My third lesson is prepositions ; 
my fourth, adjectives of dimension, which I teach by opposites 
and in both genders, for example, Jong—court; épais—mince. 
In the sixth lesson I give them the different articles of clothing; 
in the seventh, the parts of the body, and in the eighth, the pos- 
sessive pronouns. 

After this lesson, the children are able to form godd French 
sentences such as: Mon livre rouge est sur le pupitre. Son 
livre vert est dans le tiroir. All this time I have been using 
the following drill in pronunciation (years ago I found it in an 
old French grammar, and lately I heard it strongly recommended 
by a German professor of a well known College of Languages) 
—I take the French vowel and diphthongal sounds preceded, 
first, by those consonants whose pronunciation is the same in 
French as in English; and, second, by those which differ from 
the English, for example, (1) bé, dé, fé, ké, lé, mé; (2) gé. 
When I give them the grammar, as I do now, they are ready to 
analyze words for themselves quite easily. Next year we ex- 
pect to use the new Chardenal’s; although this is an improve- 
ment on the old book, there are still many points which could be 
changed with advantage to the child; but of books, more later. 
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The children are now ready for the grammar and here is my 
method of using it. I have always found, both in Latin and in 
French, that children dislike to learn vocabularies and yet we 
all know what it means to have them trying to translate from 
one language to the other while looking up every other word. 
I insist on their mastering the pronunciation, spelling, and mean- 
ings of the vocabularies of five lessons at a time, if they are of 
ordinary length. If, as sometimes happens, the class is, as a 
whole, disinclined to learn vocabularies, I oblige them to write 
every word two or three times in both languages, excusing from 
the task those who make good recitations without this extra 
work. At first, while the two languages correspond in idiom, 
they meet with little difficulty, and can usually cover two or 
three lessons at a time; but once the idioms begin to differ, 
then trouble begins. As for translating English into French, 
there are many points that occur to me. I agree with Mr. Ben- 
nett, author of the Latin texts published by Allyn & Bacon., 
Let me quote you a few lines from the preface to one of his 
elementary works; though the remarks refer to Latin, [ think 
they apply equally well to French. He says, “The amount of 
drill in the forms gained by a written exercise requiring half an 
hour in its preparation would hardly be as much as can be given 
in five minutes by the brisk oral questioning of an entire class or 
by simultaneous blackboard work; nor would it be nearly so 
effective.” Some children are careless and pay no attention to 
the conditions of the sentence, and many—shall I say the ma- 
jority ?—copy from the few faithful ones. I have found the fol- 
lowing plan to work well. When I come to the English-French 
lesson, I assign the first sentence to a child to write on the 
board. While that is being done, I am giving out to the class, 
as fast as I can, the words and phrases that compose the sen- 
tence. Suppose the sentence is, “If I had money enough, I 
would pay you on Saturday.” I give out—to have—tense of 
had—endings—conjugate—I had—if *I had—money—money 
enough—to pay—mood of would pay—endings—conjugate—/ 
would pay—I would pay you—on Saturday. If a child fails in 
any point of grammar, the class must find that rule immediately 
and review it. Then I turn to the board and criticize the work 
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there; they are all ready to tell me the mistakes after the oral 
drill. “But you cannot complete many sentences in three-quarters 
of an hour (our recitation period) in that way,” | hear you say. 
Very true! I think myself very fortunate if | finish ten; but 
are not ten sentences well understood better than twenty full of 
errors which perhaps are never corrected or from which no 
profit is derived, not to speak of the drudgery of more papers 
to correct with the discouragement to both pupil and teacher con- 
sequent on poor results? 

Three difficulties loom up before me every year and when | 
have passed these, I always say a fervent, “Deo Gratias”; they 
are the conjugation of the verb, the position of the personal 
pronoun objects, and the subjunctive mood. In the past | 
have taken up one conjugation after the other, coupling the 
corresponding tense of preceding conjugations already learned, 
with the one they are then studying; but next year [ 
intend to try another method. The idea occurred to me after 
hearing a lesson in Latin declension given by a Jesuit Father. 
I am going to teach the three conjugations at the same time; 
for example, let us take porter, punir, and vendre. Writing the 
infinitive of each verb on the board and ringing up the infinitive 
endings, we have: 








| 
por | t (er) ; (ir) 





is 

is 

it 
issons 
issez 
issent 


por 
por 
por 
por 
por 
por 





BPBBPEBB 











The first and third conjugations are exactly alike in 
plural endings of the present tense and the similarity in the other 
tenses is even greater. J think the principal difficulty will be with 
the second conjugation; and even there the trouble will disappear, 
if the child grasps the idea that there is only an extra syllable—iss. 
Perhaps some of my listeners have already tried this plan; if 
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you have, I shall be glad to hear from you whether or not the 
results have been satisfactory; if you have not tried it, and de- 
cide to do so, we may be able to compare notes on this point 
some time in the future. 

The next difficulty is the position of the personal pronoun ob- 
ject. There are difficulties enough for the child to master and 
I never could see why their number should be unnecessarily in- 
creased. Why not teach the imperative-affirmative first, since 
here the pronouns take the same position as in English; then 
take the direct object, using first the simple and then the com- 
pound tenses; then the two objects—direct and indirect—and 
finish with the imperative-negative. And yet I cannot think of a 
grammar in which this plan is followed. So I make my own 
grammar on this point with the children using a notebook. 
This, of course, takes more time than it would with a well-laid- 
out grammar, but the use of a neostyle obviates part of the dif- 
ficulty. 

As for the subjunctive mood, I believe in dealing with it on the 
plan of the aeronaut. As he descends, he takes in the whole city 


at a glance; then he makes out each different section in detail. 
So with the mood in question. In Chardenal’s grammar there is 
at the close of the lessons on the subjunctive mood, a little 
synopsis which I think ought to be at the beginning. Here it is: 








Main Clause Dependent Clause 








. Impersonal verbs. 
. Negative and interrogative . 
verbs. Subjunctive Mood. 
3. Emotional verbs. 
. Superlatives. 
. Certain conjunctions. 








For 1 I let them learn a list of the commonest impersonal 
verbs; for 2 the conjugation of the irregular verbs croire and 
connaitre will be necessary; for 3 I let them learn at least one 
French verb indicative of each emotion together with the con- 
jugation of vouloir and craindre; 4 should require no special 


study, and for 5 I let them learn the few conjunctions that re- 
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quire the subjunctive or the subjunctive with ne; though the 
_ last point is no longer insisted upon by the French Academy, I 
suppose it will always be necessary to teach it for reading pur- 
poses. I usually complete the regular conjugations in time for 
the midyear examinations, and take two or three lessons a week 
in grammar with two in translation for the remainder of the year. 

At the beginning of February, I start the translation of Contes 
et Légendes; some believe in taking up French reading at the 
very beginning of the work, but I never could see the advantage 
of it; in fact, to me it has always seemed an easy way to spend a 
recitation period—easy for the teacher, but of very little use to 
the. scholars. When they meet with French idioms, or with the 
subjunctive, it is simply look up, look up, look up, until the look- 
ing up becomes so tiresome that they give it up in disgust. In 
Contes et Légendes the stories are very simple and yet they 
involve many of the common rules of French grammar; every 
story is evidently intended to teach a certain vocabulary, for the 
same words or phrases are repeated many times. Take, for 
example, the first story: a few of the commonest articles in a 
house are given—la maison, la table, la chaise, le lit, assiette, la 
cuillére, with the verbs se coucher, s’asseoir, se promener, manger, 
aller, and the phrases—il y avai une fois- and de grandeur 
moyenne. I have these expressions selected from each story and 
written on the board—French and English—and committed to 
memory by the children before I allow them to attack the story. 
With that preparation, they can grasp the meaning of the French 
as fast as the eye can travel along the line. I insist on each child’s 
reading in French as well as in English; I read first—a sentence 
at a time, and not slowly either, for I believe they catch the 
rhythm of the language much better when it is read as it should 
be; then the class reads; then a child; later on I read a para- 
graph or a part of one according to its length, and the class 
reading is discontinued. 

“And do you not have any French conversation?” I hear some 
one ask. Very little in the first year class. Towards the end of 
the year I give my directions in French and very slowly, that 
they may be able to follow. What first year children want, in my 
opinion, is a vocabulary and the ability to recall their verb-forms 
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without the slightest hesitation; and 1 do not think that these 
things are to be acquired by listening to some one talking French 
to them when they do not understand three out of every ten 
words they hear. The majority of our children will never do 
more than read in French; and I am sure you will all agree with 
me that the ability to take up a French book and read it in the 
original, is no slight pleasure. Later on, if God blesses them with 
linguistic talent, they will find themselves, almost unconsciously, 
using the foreign tongue. In last year’s class of fifteen, there 
were two who could express themselves very well in French 
before the close of school; they used to have some little phrase 
or sentence to say to me whenever we met. 

At the beginning of my paper I made the statement that I had 
never seen a grammar that satisfied me. Here is the book that I 
would like, somewhat bulky I will admit, but containing all I 
would wish to accomplish with a beginner in one year in French: 

Chapter I would contain my list of about sixty words with 
English equivalents and the pronunciation indicated as far as 
possible by striking out silent letters and dividing the words into 


syllables, but not attempting to give English values for the letters. 
The sounds, I think, can only be acquired by patient drill on the 
part of one who can not only make them perfectly herself, but 
who is also able to direct the children in the placing of the vocal 
organs to obtain the desired results. This chapter would contain 
all my work up to the time the children are introduced to the 


grammar proper. 

Chapter II would contain the rules in as condensed a form as 
possible; each lesson would consist of three parts: (a) A vo- 
cabulary of about ten words, not selected as if the vocabulary of 
every line of thought possible to the human mind were written 
out and then a ticket drawn at random from each, and the result- 
ing conglomeration presented to a child who has not the faintest 
conception of the meaning of some of the words in English, much 
less in a foreign tongue. No; my vocabulary would be drawn 
from the selections (about ten, certainly not over twenty) taken 
from Contes et Légendes and which would mean so much accom- 
plished by the child when he came to that section. In this respect 
I think the German texts are far ahead of the French ones. 
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(b) The rules in as concise a form as possible and with all that 
relates to one point in the same lesson. Speaking of this, I have 
in mind the expressions c’est and ce sont. In one grammar that 
I know of, the first rule for their use comes in one lesson, a sec- 
ond rule in the following lesson and exactly one hundred and 
sixty-three pages farther on, comes the third rule. Where is the 
common sense in this arrangement? But some one may object 
that all these rules are not necessary for a first year’s work. | 
will admit that. But where does the judgment of the teacher 
come in? Can she not omit what she does not want for the time 
being? And again, could not the rules be printed in different 
types, bringing out in large, heavy type the most necessary ones? 
This, we know, is done in the text-books of England, Ireland and 
Germany. Thus a child could review the same text two or three 
times, each time coming down to finer points of grammar. (c) 
An oral drill—French into English and English into French—not 
sentences, but simple phrases that will illustrate the points of 
grammar given in each lesson. At the end of every five lessons 
I would have two written lessons of about ten sentences each, 
involving all the grammar studied so far—the first to be done in 
class with the teacher, as I explained before, and the second to 
serve as a test of the child’s knowledge. 

Chapter III would be my twenty selected stories from Contes et 
Légendes. In this chapter I would have all new words and 
phrases precede the lesson in heavy type rather than in a vocab- 
ulary at the end of the book; when my book comes out, dear 
fellow-laborers, I promise you that there will be no vocabulary 
at the end of the book to try the patience of both teacher and 
pupil. ~ 

Chapter IV would incorporate work on the plan of the “Intro- 
ductory French Prose Composition” by Victor Francois, or of the 
Berlitz “Premier Livre,’ Part II. If in the judgment of the 
teacher, it would be better to take up a part of a later section 
before completing a previous one, it would always be her privi- 
lege to do so, as the entire work would be there for her to refer 
to at any time. 

In the fifteen years that I have taught the subject, I have used 
many text-books and tried many methods. I began with the old 
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Bocher-Otto grammar which you probably all remember ; then I 
had Gastineau’s Conversation combined with Sym’s First Year 
in French; then the Berlitz followed by Sym’s; then Grandgent’s 
grammar and reading manual; then Chardenal’s grammar and 
Contes et Légendes. I have tried the pure grammar method; 
then the conversation method where the scholar takes an imagin- 
ary trip through France in the role of a traveller; then the Ber- 
litz method; then the pure grammar again coupled with French 
exercises based on reading; then the ordinary grammar with 
French reading; now I use the method which I have outlined for 
you in the preceding pages. 

Among the many books which I have used I have found the 
following especially helpful: (1) Gastineau’s Conversation 
Method; (A. B. Co.) this contains well arranged vocabularies 
and a concise account of French literature sufficient for the or- 
dinary scholar; (2) Introductory French Prose Composition by 
Victor Francois; (A. B. Co.) this contains excellent verb-drills 
and very sensible English-French exercises based on French 
readings ; (3) How to Think in French, by Charles Kroeh, of the 
Stevens Institute of Technology, Hoboken, N. J.; (4) the Ber- 
litz ‘Premier Livre,’ which contains some fine work on object pro- 
nouns and also some very pleasant conversational work, both 
readings and questions. 

And now, dear fellow-laborers, I shall close with the request 
that if my paper has brought to you the tiniest suggestion, you, 
in return, will whisper a few kind words for me to the Master in 
whose vineyard we are all laboring—for whom we are still striv- 
ing to win and keep souls. 


SHOULD ANOTHER MODERN LANGUAGE BE SUB- 
STITUTED FOR FRENCH OR GERMAN IN 
OUR SCHOOL CURRICULUM? 


A SISTER OF ST. JOSEPH, ACADEMY OF MT. ST. JOSEPH, BOSTON, MASS. 


“Should another modern language—for instance Portuguese, 
Spanish or Italian—be substituted for French or German in our 
school curriculum ?” 
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Viewing the question in a large way, the substitution if. made 
should be, I take it, over the country as a whole, or at least a 
good part of it, and not merely in a city or locality here or there. 
Now, the reasons favoring any such substitution are usually 
based on commercial and social grounds. Let us consider each 
of the three languages and see what may be said in favor of sub- 
stitution. Take in the first place the study of Portuguese. The 
Portuguese are not given to immigration; they are to be found 
in numbers only in a few large cities as Boston, Fall River and 
New Bedford, where they seek employment in the textile in- 
dustries, or are engaged as sailors or fishermen. Outside of 
Massachusetts the settlements in the various cities are not ex- 
tensive. Then why substitute that language? Not for social 
reasons, because outside of a few large cities the people are not 
to be found. Not for commercial reasons, because we have very 
little to do with Portugal or its people in a business way. 

Next, as to Spanish. Here the case is somewhat different. 
The Spanish people are not migratory, but we have gone to them 
and made them a part of our nation. Of late, our commerce 
with Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippine Islands has become of 
considerable importance and is destined to increase more and 
more. And the same is true of South America, whose people 
are mostly of Spanish descent and use the Spanish language. 
Spanish, then, has its importance in the commercial world, and 
in the future when North and South America and our recently 
acquired possessions will be brought into closer communication, 
the knowledge of that language will prove even more useful. 

Finally, as to Italian. I see no reasons to consider that lan- 
guage from a commercial point of view, because our commerce 
with Italy is not large. The case is different, however, when 
considered in the light of social intercourse; here much is to be 
said in favor of the study of Italian. The recent immigration of 
Italians is phenomenal; in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1909, 
183,000 came to the United States. This is a subject of great 
interest to American Catholics, and the religious needs of these 
new recruits must be considered. 

Here and everywhere we ought to draw nearer the Italians— 
they, like many others, think this is a Protestant country, and 
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we by knowing Italian would be able to make them realize the 
importance of the Church, and that Catholics, here at least, are as 
important as anybody else. Then in the very start-we should get 
them to become practical Catholics. 

In New York, Philadelphia, and Boston non-Catholic settle- 
ment work has assumed great proportions; every inducement, 
from a worldly point of view, is held out to these poor aliens, 
and large numbers have fallen away from the Faith. It behooves 
us, therefore, to exert ourselves to the utmost, thereby offsetting 
these evil influences. 

Is it not time that we Catholics should take a stand? Can we 
not do our part in the settlement work? Keen minds foresee the 
future loss to the Church if we do not attend to the needs of 
these immigrant souls. The importance of this field of work can- 
not be overlooked, and just here I might mention the grand work 
to be done by lay missionaries in our large Eastern cities espe- 
cially. 

On a recent occasion the Most Reverend William H. O’Con- 
nell, D. D., Archbishop of Boston, on hearing that a German 
class existed among the members of an association of young 
women affiliated with our Academy, requested that a class in 
Italian be formed, with this end in view; that with a knowledge 
of that language an immense amount of good could be done in 
the juvenile court alone. With his usual rare insight and readi- 
ness to assist his fellowmen, His Grace foresaw the grand work 
to be accomplished, and the part that we as Catholics should 
take in it. F 

I must not omit to speak of the great value of Italian from 
an educational point of view. In this language has been written 
many of the great masterpieces of literature. By some scholars 
Italian is put in the first place—and no wonder when we consider 
the writings of such men as Petrarch, Dante, Tasso, and Ariosto 
—we may readily concede it the first place after our own Eng- 
lish. So much for Italian; I am loath to say: “Do not include it 
in our curriculum.” 

What has been said is, I think, a fair presentation of the case 
(showing what may be said) in favor of each of the three 
languages. Are the reasons strong enough for substitution? As- 
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suredly not for the Portuguese; this has the least in its favor. 
For the other two much may be said; the Spanish for business 
reasons, and the Italian for social and religious reasons. But 
these reasons, strong though they are, are not, I think, sufficient 
to substitute Spanish or Italian in our schools throughout the 
country. .In our large cities where the Italians are in numbers, 
Italian may be wisely substituted; in the seaport cities where 
there are commercial houses engaged in foreign trade, Spanish 
may be put in, but these cases are after all exceptional. Would 
it not be enough to offer these two as electives or alternatives, 
giving to pupils who may have some use for these languages 
the opportunity of studying them? 

On the other hand consider the advisability of retaining our 
courses in French.and. German. 

There are in the United States 2,913,000 German, and 1,500,- 

ooo French, of whom nearly 1,200,000 can be classified as of 
French-Canadian extraction. These latter people have made 
their influence felt throughout the Eastern States in all walks 
of life. Observe the progress of the French-Canadians and their 
devotedness to the Church and to their adopted country; the 
energy shown by them in erecting churches and convents; in 
grouping themselves together, and in organizing flourishing con- 
gregations, supported within by all that nourishes Christian 
piety, protected without against pernicious influences by the 
strength of association and a press generally well inspired. 
. The patriotism of the French-American element is undisputed ; 
they possess those true civic qualities desirable and necessary to 
promote the best interests of the republic; “their splendid con- 
duct and magnificent spirit have won the respect which mankind 
acknowledges as due, and never fails to grant, to men of talent. 
industry, generosity and patriotism.” 

In our public and private secondary schools, there gre about 
600,000 pupils; approximately 15% study German and 10% 
French. 

Our secondary education must be recognized as having its own 
functions, its own aims and ideals. Aside from the general dis- 
ciplinary value common to all linguistic studies, the study of 
French and German in the secondary schools is profitable in 
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three ways; first, as an introduction to the life and literature of 
France and Germany; secondly, as a preparation for intellectual 
pursuits that require the ability to read French and German for 
information; thirdly, as the foundation of a graceful and very 
useful accomplishment that may become useful in business and 
travel. 

The first and greatest value of the study of the modern lan- 
guages must be looked for, then, in the introduction of the 
learner to the life and literature of the two great peoples who, 
next to the English stock, have made the most mgm con- 
tributions to European civilization. 

The ability to read French and German has also another value 
not directly connected with the study of belles-lettres. In nearly 
all branches of knowledge at the present time, a large part of 
the best that has been written is to be found in the German and 
French languages. 

One who wishes to study anything thoroughly, no matter 
what, finds it highly convenient, if not absolutely necessary, to 
be able to read these languages in the pursuit of information. 
The high school graduate who brings this ability with him to 
college has a great advantage, in that he can at once begin to use 
it as a tool in prosecuting his studies. Of those who do not 
go to college, it is fair to presume that a considerable portion 
will continue some line of private study, if not as a vocation, 
as an avocation. For all such the ability to read French and 
German will be of great service. 

It is next in order to remark briefly upon what is popularly 
called the “practical” value of French and German; that is, their 
utility as a means of intercourse. The practical command of a 
foreign language has a potential value that is at once perceived 
by every one; it is a recognized factor of commercial value, and 
its use in scientific research is unquestionable. The French say 
that their great authors truly represent the national life, and 
that in their literature has been drawn a faithful portrait of the 
ideal Frenchman and the Frenchwoman. No other modern 
tongue is so much studied by aliens. German is studied by a 
larger number of Americans, owing to the pressure of a German 
population in our country and to the influence of the German 
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universities upon the last two generations of our young schol- 
ars. But in Great Britain and throughout the rest of the world, 
French is the favorite foreign language. 

There is a fitness to the French language.. Its grammar is 
simple, though not so simple as that of Italian or Spanish. Its 
vocabulary, in which the Latin originals are often clearly dis- 
cernible, is easy to acquire and retain. Its orthography, while 
not phonetic, is based on rigid principles, the same combination 
of letters being, with rare exceptions, always pronounced alike. 
The firmness of its mechanism makes French a satisfactory 
language to foreigners. Until the last fifty years there was no 
very serious alteration in either the grammar or the vocabulary 
since the close of the sixteenth century; so that it has been 
eminently worth while to know French because a command oi 
the language enabled one to read readily in the literature of the 
last three hundred years. What is still more remarkable, from 
the earliest time of its history, eight hundred and fifty years ago, 
there has been no break in the seamless unity of French litera- 
ture. Its characteristics have been the same from age to age. 
It has been a living organism, marked by the same excellence, the 
same defects, at all stages of its development. Monsieur Brune- 
tiére in his fine essay entitled: “Le Caractére Essentiel de la Lit- 
terature Francaise” sums up the distinguishing quality of French 
literature in the word “social;” meaning that it has, in the main, 
and more than any other literature, been produced with direct 
consideration of the tastes and needs of an immediate circle of 
readers. French is marked by a noble distinction and courtly 
grace. It has the urbane quality which comes from city life. It 
has that lucidity, that definiteness and positiveness, which seem 
also to be the results of high pressure existence in a metropolis. 

Let us turn now to the study of German. Consider how the 
modern German immigrant comes pressed by neither hunger nor 
his conscience, but most often to escape irksome military service. 
He invariably brings with him a good common school education 
—a significant fact. Although the Germans in America have not 
produced many great political men, they have filled this country 
with good men, which is infinitely better. After educated Amer- 
icans had become acquainted with German educational methods. 
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German literature,.and German science, they enthusiastically ad- 
vocated educational reform based upon the German models. It is 
no exaggeration to speak of a gradual “Germanization” of most 
of the greater American colleges. Although Great Britain is gen- 
erally regarded as the mother of the United States, Germany has, 
from an intellectual standpoint, become more and more the sec- 
ond mother of the American Republic. More than any other 
country Germany has made the universities and colleges of 
America what they are to-day—a powerful force in the develop- 
ment of American civilization. 

And may we not speak here of the far-reaching influence 
exerted by the Central Verein about which it has been said, and 
justly, that “perhaps no other Catholic organization in the United 
States can point to a greater number of positive results, tending 
to promote the welfare of our fellowmen. It has been a firm sup- 
port of the youthful and flourishing Church and has nobly con- 
tributed towards its gratifying development. For decades it has 
unflinchingly labored in the interest of the parochial school and 
for the preservation of the German language.” Chiefly under its 
influence was founded the Leo House, an institution in New York 
for Catholic immigrants, by which thousands have been rescued 
from bodily and spiritual perdition. - 

The interdependence of two nations with so much in common 
in their past, and so many ties in the present, cannot fail to be an 
important factor in the future. Allied for the industrial develop- 
ment of the parts of the world hitherto remote from commerce, 
and united in many matters of education and training, Germany 
and America may well move forward in harmony, each main- 
taining all of its independence of method and thought and action, 
yet both gaining strength from a better understanding and mu- 
tual self-help by which each may supplement the needs of the 
other. 

It has been said by a noted diplomat that “the United States at 
a time not very far off will have a hundred million of inhabitants, 
and among the national peculiarities will be found German thor- 
oughness, reliability and faithfulness.” 

Wherever they are found, the Germans are remarkable for the 
possession of those elements of character which always contribute 
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to their worldy prosperity. The aim of the intelligent German 
coming to the shores of the Western hemisphere is to become a 
good American. In his children he sees and educates Americans. 
He is eager to have them master the English tongue as com- 
pletely and as rapidly as possible, besides prizing and trying to 
perpetuate the mother language,—the legacy of home and youth. 
Not because there is any desire to exact undue homage to the 
German language, not because there is the faintest intention oi 
making German a universal language is there the agitation for 
the German, but because in the words of Charles V.: “As many 
languages as you know so many times are you a man.” 

Finally, the substitution of Spanish for commercial reasons and 
of Italian for social intercourse has much in its favor, and should 
be brought about in particular localities where the need for a 
change exists, but this substitution should not be general, that is, 
should not be operative in all our schools. 





PHILOSOPHY SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


The Philosophy Section held its two meetings as per program 
with an attendance of fifty at the first meeting and of seventy-five 
at the second. This attendance represented over forty colleges 
from over twenty-five different states. Two papers were read 
of a very superior character, one on “The Kantian Ought,” by 
the Reverend Timothy Brosnahan, S. J., Professor of Ethics at 
Loyola College, Baltimore, Md.; the other on “The Educational 
Value of Scholastic Philosophy as an Undergraduate Training,” 
by the Reverend M. J. Ryan, D. D., Professor of Metaphysics at 
St. Bernard’s Seminary, Rochester, N. Y. The Right Reverend 
Thomas Hickey, D. D., Bishop of Rochester, was pleased to 
honor us with his presence at the reading of this paper. The 
papers were followed by a most interesting and valuable discus- 
sion, participated in by a dozen or more of the members of the 
section. As a result of these two meetings the College Confer- 
ence may rest assured that it has made no mistake in inaugurating 
the Philosophy Section. At the first meeting the chairman ap- 
pointed a Committee on Nominations consisting of the Very Rev. 
M. A. Hehir, C. S. Sp., the Very Rev. B. P. O’Reilly, S. M. and 
the Reverend Father Robison, S. J., with instructions to report 
at the following meeting. In due time this Committee reported 
the nomination of the following officers of the Philosophy Sec- 
tion: The Reverend Charles Macksey, S. J., chairman: the 
Reverend Patrick Cummins, O. S. B., vice chairman, and the 
Very Rev. Bernard P. O’Reilly, S. M., secretary. The report was, 
on due motion and second, accepted by the Section and the 
nominees declared the officers of the Section for the following 
year. 

Crarces Macksey, S. J., 
Chairman. 
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THE KANTIAN OUGHT 
REV. T. BROSNAHAN, S. J., LOYOLA COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Within the last twenty-five years ethical controversies—so far 
at least as they are confined to the English language—have come 
to range more and more around the meaning and the nature of 
the idea expressed by the word “ought.” English Ethics since the 
times of Hobbes, that is to say, since the time that the England of 
the Reformation began to form for itself a systematized philoso- 
phy of conduct,.has been distinctively hedonistic and utilitarian. 
It constituted pleasure and pain the ultimate norms of morality 
toward which man must of psychological necéssity tend, “quite 
apart from any sense of duty’ as Spencer says (Principles of 
Ethics, vol. 2, app. c); and made good and evil consist in the 
external consequences of his actions. The few examples of intui- 
tional ethics that appeared as protests, like one or two bright 
colored flowers in a monochrome field of green, only served to 
bring into greater prominence the hedonistic character of English 
Ethics. Now utilitarianism, when egoistic, must repudiate the 
word “ought” and the underlying idea. It is unmeaning—if it is 
not absurd—to say that J ought to seek pleasure in all my ac- 
tions, if psychologically I can do nothing else, and if no motive 
of mine to act is or can be otherwise than good. In fact, 
Bentham, the most straightforward and logical of English 
Hedonists tells us in a spurt of hedonistic fury that “the 
talisman of arrogancy, indolence and ignorance, is to be found in 
a single word, an authoritative imposter * * * It is the 
word ‘ought’—‘ought’ or ‘ought not,’ as circumstances may be 
* * * Tf the use of the word be admissible at all, it ought to 
be banished from the vocabulary of morals.” (Deontology, vol. 1, 
p. 31). Nor does the concept of ought find any legitimate place 
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in altruistic utilitarianism. If it is not always repudiated, it is 
so emptied of content as to be a merely larval symbol of itself. 
All such theories trace the origin of the idea to the individual’s 
experience of pleasure and pain, and attempt to account for its 
non-hedonistic manifestations either by association of ideas or by 
the theory of evolution; and assume that in accounting for the 
genesis of the idea they have assigned the reasons why it has 
moral force. “There is no distinction which has to be kept 
more steadily in view,” says Sir Arthur Balfour, “than this be- 
tween the causes or antecedents which produce a belief, and the 
grounds or reasons which justify one” (Philosophic Doubt, Chap. 
I, p. 3). But there is no distinction which is more steadily 
ignored by altruistic utilitarians. The fact, for instance, that 
certain emotions responding to right conduct have, as Spencer 
informs us, (Bain’s Mental and Moral Sciences, app. Spencer’s 
letter) arisen from ancestral experiences of pleasure.and pain 
transmitted through cerebral modifications and accumulating 
through successive generations, would, if it were a fact, simply 
assign the psychological cause of those emotions, but would not 
tell me why I ought to obey them. 

To-day, however, Bentham’s wild diatribe against the word 
“ought,” would create either amusement or amazement, or raise 
the suspicion that he was suffering from an utilitarian brain- 
storm. Spencer’s manufactured moral emotions are, like clothing 
that has gone out of fashion, now offered in the markets of 
thought only to inexperienced college or university students by 
secondhand professors. Huxley’s taste for good conduct be- 
longing to the same category as an ear for music now serves 
no other purpose than to give-a spice of intellectual deviltry to 
ethical discussions. English moralists have been going to school 
—mostly in Germany. They have learned from Kant, or from 
his disciples or from the systems derived from his, that the idea 
behind the word “ought” cannot be eliminated from the human 
mind. It may be obscured, misinterpreted, assigned this or that 
origin. It may, as Bentham says, have “in it something dis- 
agreeable and repulsive ;” nevertheless, we cannot get rid of the 
consciousness that there are some actions that we ought to do, 
and some others that we ought not to do; that there resides with- 
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in our breasts an authoritative law that prescribes or proscribes 
certain forms of conduct; that there is indwelling in our minds an 
internal monitor who has an exclusive right to the verb “ought.” 
Whatever bones of contention there are between us and Kant— 
and they. are neither few nor unimportant—we are indebted to 
him for the reinstatement of the verb of conscience in the Eng- 
lish ethical thought of to-day. Even utilitarianism has felt his in- 
fluence. Sidgwick who began by being an out-and-out follower 
of John Stuart Mill, finally, as he acknowledges in the preface of 
the last edition of his Method of Ethics, written shortly before 
his death, admitted the intuitional character of the concept of 
“ought ;” though with that curious weakness of the English mind 
for compromise in principles which affect conduct, he tried to eat 
his bread and have it, and accordingly enriched the catalogue of 
ethical systems, which vex professors of ethics, with Rationalistic 
Utilitarianism. 

But if the concept of “ought” is again accepted with practical 
unanimity by those who philosophize on morals—it was never 
absent from the minds of those unsophisticated by theories—the 
source of the idea and the ground of the obligation which it 
signifies, are matters on which conflicting schools still widely 
differ. 

There are in fact but two possible theories; that of the School- 
men who find the origin of the moral law in the archetypal ideas 
of God and the ground of obligation in the necessary will of 
God; and that of German rationalism which makes reason the 
origin and ground of obligation, whether that supreme law- 
giving reason be our individual reason as Kant taught, or in a 
quasi pantheistical sense the reason of the universal ethical sub- 
stance, as Hegel taught and as derivative Hegelian schools teach 
with various modifications. 

Now I propose to confine myself during the*time at my dis- 
posal to an examination of Kant’s theory. I do this for two 
reasons: First, he is the father of modern rationalists. They 
have lighted their tapers at his torch and have not illumined what 
he left obscure. And secondly, because I think Paulsen (Kant- 
studien, May, 1899), has put his finger on the intellectual pulse of 
the times when he declared that there was no philosophic alter- 
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native between Neoscholasticism and Kantianism, and that as 
the ethics of Catholicism is based on Thomism, so the ethics of 
Protestantism is based on Kantianism. The conflict is between 
authority and private judgment pushed to their legitimate con- 
clusions. 

We are all acquainted with the formulas in which Kant’s 
theory is succinctly presented, namely, that practical reason gives 
laws @ priori to man as a rational being, or in other words, that 
man as a rational being is autonomous or a law unto himself. 
There is, of course, a sense in which we may affirm that man is a 
law unto himself. St. Paul, for instance, tells us (Rom. 2, 14) 
that “when the Gentiles who have not the law, do by nature those 
things that are of the law; these not having the law are a law unto 
themselves.” It is a psychological fact that man finds within 
him a faculty by which he is self-compelled to recognize that cer- 
tain modes of action are good and others evil, and to acknowl- 
edge that he ought to do the one and to avoid the other. We can 
no more deny that reason declares to us a moral law than we can 
deny that our senses declare to us the existence of an external 
world. “To deny the deliverances of our own reason” says 
Rashdall (The Theory of Good and Evil, vol. 1, p. 103), “is to 
deprive ourselves of any ground for believing anything whatso- 
ever. To admit that our reason assures us that there are some 
things which we ought to do, and yet to ask why we should be- 
lieve that those things ought to be done, is to ask why we should + 
believe what we see to be true.” Assuredly, we cannot ask why 
we should believe what we see to be true; but we can ask why 
we ought to do what we believe ought to be done. We need not 
in other words confound the psychological or the logical question 
with the ethical one. Psychologically I cannot help believing, 
that is to say, I must believe that I ought not to do evil ; logical- 
ly, or in order that my conduct be rational, I should do what I 
believe ought to be done; but ethically why ought I, or what 
binds my will to act in accordance with the deliverances of my 
reason? Man is, therefore, a law unto himself, first in the sense 
that his reason is so framed that he perceives of necessity certain 
truths of conduct; secondly, in the sense that he is conscious ot 
the obligation of conforming his conduct to the dictates of his 
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reason ; but he is not a law to himself in the sense that his reason 
is the supreme lawgiver and the ultimate source of obligation. 
It is in this last sense that Kant and those who confound “ought” 
with an ultimate “should” of reason, or a psychological “must” 
declare that man is a law unto himself, and as a consequence, 
denude “ought” of any ethical authoritativeness. 

The word “ought” is the copula of every ethical judgment 
either directly or indirectly. It is for a practical proposition re- 
garding conduct what the substantive verb is for a speculative 
proposition. It may not be without significance that it is time- 
less and moodless. The word is sometimes, it is true, used in 
other than its ethical sense. By a loose and inexact usage it ex- 
presses a reasonable anticipation of what should take place, or 
a conjectured necessity the frustration of which is not deemed 
impossible; as when a weather-wise farmer gazing on the sky, 
says: It ought to rain to-morrow. Again it is used in an appro- 
priated sense to denote a necessity of acting conditioned on ex- 
pediency, propriety, or an end conceived to be the ideal of an 
enterprise, profession or state of life. In this derivative sense 
we say that a politician ought to be a “good mixer,” that a. gen- 
tleman ought to yield his seat in a trolley-car to a lady, or that 
all of us after our years of study ought to know more than we 
do. Furthermore, it is used analogously instead of “should” to 
signify the ultimate reasonableness of a mode of acting. I may 
say, for instance, that a scientific mind ought not to give un- 
wavering assent to a mere theory, meaning that such assent is in 
opposition to the unconditioned laws of reason. But the “ought” 
of ethics has a meaning different from any of these three. 

It is in the first place, objective; it declares a truth that 
has validity independently of the perceiving mind. Human 
reason, individual or universal, is not the source from which 
truths of conduct spring as Minervas from the mind of 
Jove, nor the matrix into which the data of experience is cast, 
and out of which they are moulded, nor the alembic from which 
they are distilled as pragmatic values out of. the raw material of 
thought. They do not become true, because reason is so con- 
stituted that under given conditions it pronounces them to be 
true; but because they are true, reason, which has been fitted for 
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their perception by Him who framed it, inevitably assents to 
them. They would still be true if all the university professors 
and intellectualists of the country became paranoics and denied 
them. They do not become true because they are the expression 
of the Ethos of the race produced by a traditional or hereditary 
way of looking at conduct; but because they are true, and be- 
cause human reason is framed to recognize them and the human 
will by an innate tendency feels their appeal, they have formed 
the moral customs of civilization, which, when embodied into a 
system, have received by historical usage a name that distin- 
guishes it from customs of an inferior kind and designates it as 
preeminently the ethics or distinctive custom of mankind. They 
do not become true because they have a utilitarian or pragmatic 
value, or because by assenting to them we avoid the indignity of 
intellectual contradiction, but because they are true, they subserve 
our highest utility, give the finest practical meaning to life and 
action, and save us from intellectual suicide. 

In a word, they are objective in the sense that they are neither 
mere subjective convictions, nor objective projection on a back- 
ground of nothingness of the individual, collective, or if such a 
thing were given, the universal human reason. 

In the second place, the “ought” of ethics is absolute in the 
sense that its cogency is not conditioned on any further purpose 
on which one may have resolved, or by any rational ideal at which 
one may aim. When I affirm that a politician ought to be a good 
“mixer,” my meaning is that a man who has chosen a political 
career should, if he would succeed, be approachable by all, and 
able to adapt himself to the views and moods of others; but I 
do not assert that he ought to be a successful politician. When, 
however, I affirm that a reasonable man ought to worship his 
Creator, I assert not only the duty of worship, but also of the 
condition being fulfilled on which the duty is predicated. The 
incidence of oughtness is ultimate, and comprehensive of cognate 
and implied conditions. 

In the third place the “ought” of ethics is final; its bond is ulti- 
mately on the will not on the reason; it directly affects the facul- 
ty that is moved by good, not the faculty that is determined by 
truth. Tt is not the cognoscitive faculty that ought or ought not 
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to do, but the faculty which is the first and efficient principle oi 
all rational movement and action for which man is responsible. 
A false psychology of this faculty will necessarily involve a false 
conception of ought. If “will is nothing but practical reason,” 
(p. 29),? then it is not an appetitive but at most a conative facul- 
ty. An appetitive faculty is drawn to an object, a conative 
faculty makes a conatus or effort to do something. Conation de- 
notes the efficient causality of the will; appetence its response 
to an object external and congruous to it, and perfective of the 
being of which it is a faculty. If we ignore the appetitive side 
of will, as is widely done—not so much in expression. as in 
thought—by modern ethicians who have been influenced by Kant, 
“ought” no longer expresses final causality ; and in spite of ver- 
bal protestations we are committed either to determinism and 
the destruction of morality, or to sheer indeterminism and _ its 
meaninglessness. 

Lastly the “ought” of ethics regards an ideal that is realizable. 
I can be morally bound to do only that which it is possible for me 
to do. The end itself of conduct cannot be obligatory, if it be an 
ideal term of perfection. towards which we can tend, but which 
we can never attain, though we may continuously approach it. 
There may be an obligation to tend towards such an end, but 
there cannot be an obligation to attempt the end itself. The eth- 
ical “ought” therefore, declares an obligation which can be ful- 
filled, not as the poet says, a golden lure 


“to sway 
The heart of man; and teach him to attain 
By shadowing forth the Unattainable.” 


What, then, is the nature and source of the objective, absolute 
and final realizable reality which ought signifies to us? We are 
told to-day with some insistence and iteration that “ought” is “an 
ultimate category” of ethics, and that the notion itself is unan- — 
‘alyzable. The inferential suggestion being that we should be 
content to accept “ought” as an averment of reason and should 
not too curiously attempt to seek its origin. Minds which have 


1See Abbott’s “Kant’s Theory of Ethics,” 5th Ed., for this and subse- 
quent page references. 
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hitherto done their thinking in terms of hedonism and empiri- 
cism, cannot wholly cast off their positivist caution, even after 
they have made profession of intuitionism. The timidity of the 
novice yet clings to them. They seem to fear that if they are not 
on their guard against the leadings of thought they might actu- 
ally discover that there is a God behind all morality and that with- 
out Him its binding force is a delusion or a convention. Some of 
them who do admit God as a ratio essendi of morality, do so with 
a chariness that is apologetic, as though they wished to escape, as 
far as may be, the censure of being metaphysical or theological. 
But after all, ought simply signifies obligation, or the necessity 
imposed on will by a superior; and undoubtedly we can analyze 
obligation. We have only to invoke the four causes so familiar 
to the Schoolmen, and we shall have an efficient cause of obliga- 
tion, or one who obliges, a material cause or the subject obliged, 
a final cause or that to which the subject of obligation is obliged, 
and a formal cause, or the moral necessity actually and intrin- 
sically affecting the subject of obligation. 

In the first place, then, who is it that imposes obligation on us? 
It must necessarily be one who is superior to us. Kant in a well 
known passage (p. 321)? puts the problem with sufficient clear- 
ness: “Every man has a conscience, finds himself observed by 
an inward judge which threatens and keeps him in awe * * * 
Now this original intellectual and moral capacity, called Con- 
science, has this peculiarity in it, that although its business is a 
business of man with himself, yet he finds himself compelled by 
his reason to transact it, as if at the command of another person. 
For the transaction here is the conduct of a trial before a tribu- 
nal. But that he who is accused by his conscience should be one 
and the same person with the judge is an absurd conception of a 
judicial court. * * * Therefore, in all duties the conscience 
must regard another than himself as the judge, if it is to avoid 
self-contradiction. Now this other may be an actual or merely 
an ideal person which reason frames to itself. Such an idealized 
person must be one who knows the heart; * * * at the same 
time he must also be all-obliging, that is, must be or be conceived 
to be a person in respect of whom all duties are to be regarded 


1All italics in citations from Kant are his own. 
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as commands. Now, since such a moral being must at the samc 
time possess all power (in heaven and earth) * * * since 
such a moral being possessing power over all is called God, hence 
conscience must be conceived as the subjective principle of re- 
sponsibility for one’s deeds before God.” 

An incautious reader might be led to conclude from this pass- 
age that the Kantian and Scholastic systems were one on the ulti- 
mate source of obligation. But he would in the first place over- 
look a fundamental tenet of Kant’s philosophy, namely, that we 
can have no theoretical knowledge of God, that even for prac- 
tical reason He is an assumption, a necessary one, it is true, but 
not a condition of morality. And in the second place he would 
fail to notice that in the passage cited it is “merely an ideal per- 
son which reason frames to itself,” which “is called God,” in 
fact not objectively different from Hobbes “power invisible 
framed by the mind.” The actual person who dictates to us re- 
garding conduct and hales us before a tribunal is the noumenal 
man, or man as he is in himself, the object of pure intellect and 
not at all cognizable through experience. The difficulty that 
arises from the twofold aspect of conscience Kant solved by. 
conferring on mana twofold personality. In each of us there 
is the noumenal man, and, what is specifically distinct from it, 
the rationally endowed homo sensibilis, or the phenomenal man. 
The noumenal man is the author of obligation, and the rationally 
endowed phenomenal man is the subject thereof. The former is 
the sovereign judge, the latter is the accused. Presumably, too, 
the noumenal man possesses all power in heaven and earth over 
the phenomenal man, and knows the secrets of his heart. It is 
by recourse to some such arbitrary dualism of human personality 
that Kant avoids the contradiction that is not very far below 
the surface of every ethical system except that of the Scholastics, 
and which gives them their provokingly shallow and turbid char- 
acter. 

If Kant would adhere to this theory of a dual personality in 
man, we might acquit him of the contradiction involved in the 
idea of the same individual being at the same time sovereign over 
himself, and a liegeman under himself; a supreme lawgiver im- 
posing laws on himself and a subject who finds that he is bound 
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in conscience by his own laws; a judge who presides in a tri- 
bunal of last resort, and a culprit who stands in awe of his alter 
ego. On psychological grounds we might find such a theory un- 
tenable. We have no consciousness from which we could infer 
that there were two persons in our unitary nature. If a case of 
duplicity could be made out against us at all, some disagreeable 
moral experiences might lead us to think that we had two clash- 
ing natures wedded to one person. Medical men, it may be sug- 
gested, tell us that those who suffer from some functional nervous 
diseases, and a consequent disorganization of memory, manifest 
a double personality. But in these cases the personalities alter- 
nate, and the conditions that induce the manifestations are patho- 
logical. To save Kant’s ethical theory from contradiction our two 
selves, that is, our over-self and our under-self, should be simul- 
taneous and our personal duplicity should be normal—unless, of 
course, we are willing to concede that the sense of moral obli- 
gation is due to a nervously diseased condition of the race en- 
gendered by some obliquity of evolutionary processes. More- 
over, there are jural difficulties, besides the psychological ones. 
lf the rationally endowed phenomenal man should challenge the 
authority of the noumenal man, the latter would have no way of 
enforcing his authority except to threaten himself with the loss 
of his own dignity. The sovereign would incur the penalty of 
being immoral when the subject disobeys. There is a sense, as 
we know, familiar to asceticism, in which the higher man is said 
to exercise rule over the lower man, and in default of which a 
rational nature does suffer personal degradation. But this sense 
does not regard our lower nature as the personal subject of moral 
law. The rule of the higher faculties over the lower is psycho- 
logical control, not moral supremacy. Morality enters only in 
so far as man, through his higher faculties of reason and will, is 
commanded by an authority other than himself, to govern himself 
in the use of his lower faculties in accordance with a moral law 
of which he is not the independent and original source. But this 
is not Kant’s sense. His theory, if it has any moral significance, 
necessarily entails in man the existence of a supreme lawgiving 
power specifically distinct from the rationally endowed sensitive 
nature on which it imposes moral obligation. His “ought” if it is 
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not purely psychological in meaning necessarily implies the con- 
trast between sovereign and subject which the mandates of con- 
science disclose. 

Although the passage regarding conscience which I have just 
quoted appears in one of the last works of Kant, published nine 
years after the Critique of Practical Reason, it does not seem to 
convey his true meaning on the source of moral obligation, if it 
is understood literally to assert a real personal distinction be- 
tween the noumenal man and the phenomenal man. Both in 
Fundamental Principles of the Metaphysics of Morality and the 
Critique of Pure Reason he repeatedly, and in different formulas, 
declares that the laws to which a rational being is subject are 
only those of his own giving; that his will, or what is the same 
thing, his practical reason, is morally good only when it is auton- 
omous. In the former work he presents us with an argument to 
prove this which is characteristic, inasmuch as from premises 
luminously clear, we have suddenly flashed upon us a conclusion 
that seems not only not to follow, but even to contradict the prem- 
ises themselves. ‘Everyone must admit,” he says, “that if a law 
is to have moral force, i. e., to be the basis of obligation, it must 
carry with it absolute necessity; that for example, the precept, 
Thou shalt not lie, is not valid for men alone, as if other ra- 
tional beings had no need to observe it; * * * that therefore, 
the basis of obligation must not be sought in the nature of man 
or in the circumstances in which he is placed.” (pp. 3 and 4). 

We may indulgently ignore the example by which Kant seeks 
to conciliate assent to a principle, which he says, every one must 
admit, for though the precept, Thou shalt not lie, is valid for 
every being that has.an intellect and can communicate thought, 
that is not the reason but the consequence of its absolute neces- 
sity. A precept of the moral law may have absolute necessity, 
even though it were valid for man alone, as for instance, Thou 
shalt not commit suicide. Its absolute character is not deter- 
mined a posteriori by its extension, and its extension may vary 
with the nature of the beings for whom it is absolute. Apart 
from the illustration then, which only obscures what it was meant 
to illumine, every one must admit, who admits any real morality 
at all, that a law to have moral force must carry with it absolute 
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necessity ; it cannot be conditioned by any wish, desire or incli- 
nation of the being whom it obliges. Admitting this premise, we 
should naturally conclude that the basis of morality is to be found 
only in a being who transcends all rational beings that are them- 
selves subject to law. A moral ideal of goodness and duty can 
exist only in a mind, as Rashdall truly observes, and an absolute 
ideal can exist primordially only in an absolute mind, one namely, 
that is the origin of all reality subject to law. Our moral ideal, 
therefore, can claim absolute validity only in so far as it is the 
impression on our minds of a conception eternally existing in the 
Divine Mind—“participatio legis aeternae in rationali creatura,” 
says St. Thomas. This, however, is not Kant’s conclusion. The 
basis of obligation, he immediately infers, is to be sought “a 
priort’ in the conception of pure reason. But we ask, In the con- 
ception of whose pure reason or what pure reason? If in that 
pure reason which is superior to all limitations and conceptually 
excludes all imperfections, we again revert to the doctrine of the 
Schoolmen. But Kant clearly and expressly denies that God is a 
condition or ratio essendi of morality, and puts between himself 
and Scholasticism a chasm which it is impossible to bridge. If in 
a pure reason that is neither God’s nor creature’s we have as a 
basis of moral obligation a chimerical and nondescript being, 
which like the intellectus agens of Avicenna or the ethical sub- 
stance of Hegel is a cross between a figmental abstraction and a 
supposititious reality. 

But Kant was never quite so absurd as those who improved on 
his theory. The pure reason in whose a priori conception he 
finds the basis of obligation is a faculty with which each indi- 
vidual rational being is endowed. Yet it may furthermore be 
asked: Does not the pure reason that is an endowment of a ra- 
tional being belong to his nature, and if in this pure reason is 
found the ultimate source of morality, why may not the basis of 
morality be sought in the nature of man? The only answer that 
can be given is, that Kant arbitrarily restricts the meaning of nat- 
ure to the physical or phenomenal nature. His argument simply 
concludes that man’s phenomenal nature is not the basis of obli- 
gation—a rather ridiculous bantling to be the issue of such osten- 
tatious intellectual gestation. Straightway and by immediate in- 
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ference he adopts the only alternative that his theory of cognition 
permits him to entertain. If the origin of morality is not the phe- 
nomenal man there is no other origin left for it in Kant’s uni- 
verse but the noumenal man. 4 

In the Analytic of Pure- Practical Reason he indulges in a 
loose, rambling rhapsody on Duty. “Thou sublime and mighty 
name,” he exclaims, and with much propriety, since in his sys- 
tem it is nothing but a name. “Thou sublime and mighty name, 
that dost embrace nothing charming or insinuating, but requirest 
submission, and yet seekest not to move the will by threatening 
aught that would arouse natural aversion or terror, but merely 
holdest forth a law which of itself finds entrance into the mind, 
and yet gains reluctant reverence (though not always obedience), 
a law before which all inclinations are dumb, even though they 
secretly counterwork it; what origin is there worthy of thee, 
and where is to be found the root of thy noble descent which 
proudly rejects all kindred with the inclinations; a root to be 
deprived from which is the indispensable condition of the only 
worth which men can give themselves?” (p. 180). 

Answering his question, he continues: “It can be nothing else 
but a power which elevates man above himself (as a part of the 
world of sense), a power which connects him with an order of 
things that only the understanding can conceive, with a world 
which at the same time commands the whole sensible world, and 
with it the empirically determined existence of man in time, as 
well as the sum total of allends * * * This power is nothing 
but personality, that is, freedom and independence of the mech- 
anism of nature, yet regarded also as a faculty of a being which 
is subject to special laws, namely, pure practical laws given by 
his own reason, so that the person as belonging to the sensible 
world is subject to his own personality as belonging to the intelli- 
gible world.” 

The origin, therefore, of the sublime and mighty thing named 
duty to which man pays reluctant reverence, before which his in- 
clinations are dumb, is man himself. He is the root of its noble 
descent. This peculiar posture of man standing in dumb reluc- 
tant reverence before himself, seems the very sublimity of bathos. 
As a philosophic concept it seems akin to the viewpoint of a Bow- 
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ery metaphysician who expresses his moral disgust at another's 
presence in the curt advice: Go chase yourself. The feat of 
chasing one’s self does not seem more unthinkable than the ma- 
neuvre of standing in reluctant reverence in one’s own presence. 
I venture to say that there are but two conceivable interpretations 
of this ethical posture. Either we must frankly admit that there 
are two distinct personalities in man, one of which reluctantly 
reverences the other as his sovereign lawgiver; or that there is 
but one and that this one reluctantly reverences himself as a sov- 
ereign lawgiver to himself, somewhat, I presume, after the fash- 
ion of the character who loved nobedy but himself, and loved 
himself with regret. Which of these interpretations gives Kant’s 
meaning let Paulsen or other loyal commentator decide. 
Perhaps the well known passage in The Fundamental Principles 
of the Metaphysics of Morals (p. 51) on “the Kingdom of Ends” 
will throw some additional obscurity on the subject. Kant writes: 
“By a kingdom I understand the union of different rational be- 
ings in a system of laws. Now since it is by laws that ends are 
determined as regards their universal validity, hence, if we ab- 


stract from the personal differences of rational beings, and like- 
wise from all the content of their private ends, we shall be able 


to conceive all ends combined in a systematic whole * * * 
that is to say, we can conceive a kingdom of ends * * * ” 

Thereafter he continues: “A rational being belongs as a mem- 
ber to the kingdom ‘of ends, when although giving universal laws 
in it, he is himself subject to those laws. He belongs to it as a 
sovereign, when, while giving laws he is not subject to the will of 
any other. A rational being must always regard himself as giv- 
ing universal laws either as a member or as a sovereign in a 
Kingdom of Ends.” This sovereign man Kant furthermore tells 
us, “is a completely independent being, without wants and with 
unrestricted power adequate to his will.” (p. 52.) 

Now the main thing that concerns us all in this intellectual 
prestidigitation is that man in the world of morality is a com- 
pletely independent being; that he is not bound by the will of 
any other being in the universe; that he is subject only to the laws 
of his own giving; that the sovereign obliging and the subject 
obliged are one and the same, 
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If this is the last word on the source of obligation of that sys- 
tem of ethics which is to supersede Scholasticism, what, we may 
ask, is the meaning of “Ought,” what is obligation or the moral 
necessity actually and intrinsically affecting the subject of obli- 
gation? 

Obligation, as defined by Kant, is “the dependence of a will, 
not absolutely good, on the principle of autonomy.” (p. 58). An 
absolutely good will is one whose maxims or. subjective reasons 
for acting always and inherently coincide with the laws of auton- 
omy; such a will is not subject to obligation. But the human 
will is not inherently good,*is not in itself in accord with reason; 
it becomes so when it is autonomous. Autonomy of the will is 
that property of the will by which it becomes a law unto itself, or 
acts independently of any property in the objects of volition, (p. 
59). A law should of its nature be universal, applicable namely 
to every member of the Kingdom of Ends, and it should also be 
absolute, binding unconditionally and without exceptions. The 
will is autonomous therefore, when it is determined by impera- 
tives of conduct that are universal and absolute, and that are of 
its own giving. 

Kant maintains then that every rational being gives laws that 
are universal, to which as a member of the Kingdom of Ends he 
himself is subject, while as a sovereign in the same kingdom he is 
not subject to any other will. This may sound like a contradiction. 
For if each rational being who is not subject to any other will 
could give laws that are universal, it would seem to follow that 
each will is at the same time autonomous and heteronomous— 
autonomous, in so far as it would be subject only to the laws of its 
own giving; heteronomous, in so far as it would be subject to a 
universal law given by every other will. The contradiction, how- 
ever, is only apparent, and arises from the fact that Kant uses the 
phrase, “to give universal laws” or “to legislate universally” in a 
sense that is his own and that is sophistical. No will in Kant’s 
theory legislates in any proper sense of the word for any other 
will, nor could it do so without that other will becoming thereby 
heteronomous. ; 

The universality of the Kantian law as proceeding from the 
will of a rational being does not regard its imposition, but the form 
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that a personal reason for acting must take in the mind before 
it can become a law. It does not put an obligation on any will but 
the will from which it proceeds, and it is universal only in the 
sense that it can be conceived to be a principle of acting for every 
other rational being without thereupon contradicting or destroy- 
ing itself. When it can be co conceived it is said by Kant to be 
objective. Its objectivity, therefore, like its universality, is con- 
ceptual, not ontological. An illustration of Kant may make his 
meaning clearer than his explanations do. Let the question be, 
for example: May I when in a difficulty make a promise with the 
intention of not keeping it? The answer is determined by my an- 
swer to a universal question: May every one make a deceitful 
promise when he finds himself in a difficulty from which he can- 
not otherwise extricate himself? “Then I presently become aware 
that while I can will the lie,” says the sage of Konigsberg, “I can 
by no means will that lying should be a universal law. For with 
such a law there would be no promises at all. * * * Hence 
my maxim, as soon as it should be made an universal law, would 
necessarily destroy itself.” (p. 19.) 

Bearing in mind, therefore, that Kant makes no distinction 
whatsoever between will and practical reason, moral law is an 
a priori conception of consistency in action universally considered ; 
and an obligation, the constraint put on the will by the rational 
necessity of avoiding contradiction in practical reason, or in other 
words, it is the ultimate reasonableness of action determined nega- 
tively by the conceptual application of the principle of contradic- 
tion to universal volitional activity. Shakespeare discovered that 
consistency was a jewel, it was not till towards the end of the 
eighteenth century that it was proclaimed the only hall mark of 
absolute goodness. 

The absoluteness that the Moralist of Pure Reason demands 
for his moral law is as characteristically his own as is its univer- 
sality. It consists in this: First, that the law be given by a ra- 
tional being who is an end to himself, whose existence has in it- 
self a worth irrespective of its dependence on any other being, 
and unconditioned by any relation of whatever kind to any other 
being: and secondly, that it be given through an a priori concep- 
tion out of all relation to and independent of any inclination, 
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desire, purpose or authority distinct from pure practical reason 
itself. Scholastic ethics admits, of course, and maintains that 
every rational being is sui juris, that is to say, not subordinated 
in worth to any other rational creature, but denies that his exist- 
ence does not subserve the end and purposes of his Creator. 
Again it admits that the obligation of the moral law is absolute 
in the sense that it is not contingent on our inclinations and de- 
sires, but it denies that it is out of all relation to our natural in- 
clinations, to the primary impulses of our being, or the disinter- 
ested purposes of our existence. But Kant would have us admit 
more and deny less. The absoluteness which he claims for reason 
as a lawgiving faculty is an absoluteness which we can concede 
only to the infinite source and term of being, truth and goodness. 
Though protesting often and fervently against the inroads of 
self on our morality, and exacting its entire and positive exclu- 
sion from every moral motive, he bases his morality finally on 
the apotheosis of human personality. 

But while thus exalting the noumenal self until it becomes 
like unto the Most High,.the absoluteness that he prescribes as an 
essential condition of formal obligation would compel us to regard 
our phenomenal self or our rationally endowed sensitive nature, as 
poisoned in root and branch by a more than Calvinistic depravity. 
There is no action of ours, the spring of which is any inclination 
however noble, but is immoral on the principles of this magnilo- 
quent and denaturalized morality. When the Psalmist prayed, 
“Incline my heart unto Thy testimonies” (Ps. 118, 36), he asked 
for a grace, which, if granted, would have made his will heterono- 
mous, and a life lived in accord with those testimonies devoid of 
moral worth; and his later acknowledgment: “I have inclined 
my heart for a reward to do thy justification forever” (Ps. 118, 
112), proclaimed him no saint but an exceedingly heteronomous 
man. He subjected himself to the will of another, he did so from 
inclination, and worst of all, he did so for the hope of reward. 
Poor David, had he aimed at being an autonomous man, should 
have lived in accord with God’s testimonies and done his justifica- 
tions moved thereto by no command of God, impelled by no love 
of Him or His rewards, prompted by no response of his nature 
to the attraction of any good distinct from himself, but solely by 
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respect for the principle of contradiction as applicable to the world 
of volitional activity, or as Kant sophistically calls it the King- 
dom of Ends. Instead of the saint and-sinner of Christian moral- 
ity, we have the autonomous man and the heteronomous man— 
the autonomous man who gives laws to himself by a priori con- 
ceptions of reason which are absolutely devoid of any relation, 
and the heteronomous man who obeys the will of another or acts 
according to the impulses of his rationally endowed nature. 

This is the system of ethics between which and that of St. 
Thomas the professor of Berlin invites the world of thought to 
choose, warning it that if it wishes to preserve unblemished its 
intellectual freedom, the sacrosanct purity of “ought,” the funda- 
mental principles of Protestantism its choice must be made in 
favor of Kantianism. The specific grievance against the ethics of 
St. Thomas is that he makes God the supreme authoritative law- 
giver of the universe, and reason on which the light of the eternal 
ideal has been impressed only His herald. The specific fascination 
of Kant’s system is that it emancipates man from any supreme 
authority, and confers the supreme power of legislation on a Deus 
ex machina whom he has labeled Pure Practical Reason, and who 
utters its hollow mandates in categorical imperatives which con- 
veniently have no more binding force than the commands of 
Alice’s Queen in Wonderland, and which, as Kant himself con- 
cedes, no rational being so far as we can possibly discover ever 
did obey. (P. 23.) 


THE EDUCATIONAL VALUE OF THE SCHOLASTIC 
PHILOSOPHY AS AN UNDERGRADUATE 
MENTAL TRAINING 


REV. M. J. RYAN, PH. D., D. D., PROFESSOR OF METAPHYSICS AND 
OF THE HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY, ST. BERNARD'S SEMINARY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


It is the purpose of this paper to set forth the educational, not 
the moral, or the social value of the Scholastic philosophy, and in 
particular its worth as an intellectual drill for undergraduates. 
We are all familiar with the distinction—which Newman has ex- 
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plained with incomparable clearness and force—between a liberal 
and a strictly “useful” that is professional or technical education. 
The liberal education is one which cultivates the intellect as a 
good in itself, and therefore aims at the general health and 
strength of all the intellectual powers; the useful or professional, 
or as it is now called, specialized education, is an education for 
some particular business in life, and therefore aims at the devel- 
opment of some particular power and at the imparting of some 
particular kind of knowledge for the sake of its utility. 

Experienced people are now agreed that a good special educa- 
tion cannot be imparted unless it has been preceded by some 
measure of liberal or general cultivation of the mind; and that the 
later the date in a student’s educational career to which the spec- 
ialization can be deferred, and the longer the period devoted to 
the cultivation of general intellectual power, the better not only 
for the man himself, but for the professional or technical work 
which he is intended to undertake. 

Now it is the general charge brought by the world against the 
Scholastic philosophy, and quietly assumed and boldly asserted 
without proof, that its study is purely professional and valuable 
only for a purely professional purpose, namely, the training of 
Catholic theologians and controversialists, that is for what such 
writers as Macaulay call disputes about words and splitting of 
hairs. My purpose to-day is simply to bring out clearly, what we 
all know, that the study of this philosophy is one of the most 
suitable and one of the necessary means of developing the gen- 
eral strength of the mind, and to claim for the Scholastic logic 
and metaphysics a place along with literature, history and math- 
ematics in a truly liberal education. 

If we ask what faculty of the mind needs especially to be culti- 
vated in a true education, we shall all agree with Newman that 
it is the judgment, not meaning by that term common sense in 
business, but a critical faculty which saves us (to use Newman’s 
words) from “taking the orators and publications of the day as in- 
fallible authorities; from regarding eloquent diction as a sub- 
stitute for matter, and bold statements or lively descriptions as 
a substitute for proof; a faculty which saves us from reading 
history as a story-book and biography as a romance.” (Newman, 
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University Lecture on Discipline of Mind.) This faculty when 
cultivated enables a man to see the point at issue in any dispute, 
and to stick to it; it gives the habit of holding certain principles 
as a standard; it enables a man to know what it is that he really 
holds as an opinion, and what he does not hold; to group all his 
acquired opinions around certain centers, and to reduce them into 
consistency; to reject what is contrary to his first principles, and 
to know why he rejects it. In one word this faculty makes the 
mind the master, and not the servant of the knowledge acquired, 
or of the assertions that are heard and the declamation that is 
encountered. 

Now, we are speaking of the education of the average youth. 
“Many are the thyrsus-bearers, but few are the mystics.” 
Systems of education are not made for the exceptional cases like 
Milton, or Locke, or Adam Smith, or John Stuart Mill (critics 
themselves of education). Such men are above system. In the 
average young man what needs to be developed is judgment and 
reasoning power. Thus Burke says to his son: “Reading and 
much reading is good; but the power of diversifying the matter 
infinitely in your own mind, and of applying it to every occasion 
that arises, is far better. The vivida vis must not be suppressed” 
(by a load of learning). Francis Bacon observes that “men. in 
reading ought not habitually to believe and take for granted, any 
more than to contradict, but to weigh and consider.” 

Now, for the cultivation of such a power in the mind, I main- 
tain that the Scholastic logic—consisting both of theory and of 
practice in disputation, and as habitually exercised in the study of 
metaphysics, is an essential part of a truly liberal education, and 
that there is no other branch of knowledge which can supply its 
place.. This is a fact which can be proved from the testimony of 
great men who certainly had no partiality for the Scholastic sys- 
tem; and I for one believe that our philosophy is-so well suited 
to be a part of a liberal education, that if it had been taught less 
(proportionately) as a preparation for a particular profession and 
more as a part of liberal culture, less (proportionately) for the 
special use of the apologist and more for its own sake, it would 
never have lost its hold upon the intellect of civilized man. 
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Francis Bacon, who is often quoted as an authority in favor 
of a strictly useful, that is professional, or technical education, 
has in fact pronounced a judgment of the very opposite kind. At 
the very time when he was censuring the Schoolmen for their in- 
consistent neglect of observation and experiment and their ap- 
parent indifference about the advancement of useful knowledge, he 
gave the strongest testimony in favor of the Scholastic method as 
an instrument of intellectual drill; for he says that the shortest di- 
rection concerning the right mode of education would be “consult 
the schools of the Jesuits; for nothing better has been put in 
practice.” (De Augmentis VI., iv.) Now, the education in the 
Jesuit colleges included a drilling in logic, and in philosophical 
disputations. “I find it strange,” he says in another place, 
“among so many noble foundations of colleges in Europe that 
they are all dedicated to the professions, and none left free to 
the study of the arts and sciences universally. If, indeed, men 
judge that learning should be referred to use and action, they 
judge well [in making provision only for professional education], 
but it is easy in this matter to fall into the error pointed at in 
the ancient fable of the stomach and the members; in which 
the other parts of the body found fault with the stomach because 
it neither performed the function of movement, as the limbs do, 
nor of sense, as the head does; and yet, nevertheless, it is the 
stomach which digests and distributes the aliment to all the rest. 
So if any man think that philosophy and universality are idle and 
unprofitable studies, he does not consider that all the arts and 
professions are from thence supplied with sap and strength. 
These fundamental knowledges must be studied more deeply. 
For if you will have a tree bear more fruit than it used to 
‘do, it is not anything you can do to the branches, but it is the 
stirring of the earth and putting richer mould about the roots 
that must work this effect.” (De Augmentis, pref.) 

While Bacon asserted that inductive logic and methods of 
appealing to experience needed vast improvement, he certainly 
did not disparage the value of logic, for he said plainly that the 
intellect needs a special logical discipline and cannot be left to 
itself without drill in the methods of reasoning. (Jnstaurat. 
Magna, pref.) I for one, am of opinion that the Scholastic 
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philosophy fell in contempt mainly because it was chiefly studied 
for the purposes of’ a strictly professional education, and in a 
technical spirit, instead of being placed among the liberal studies, 
along with literature and history, as the instruments of a true 
intellectual education. But you see that those are no true dis- 
ciples of Bacon, who would make the education of youth consist - 
in learning merely directly useful knowledge. 

Huxley shows his esteem for the intellectual discipline of the 
Scholastics in an account of a visit to a Catholic college—that is 
known to be Maynooth: “It was my fortune to pay a visit to one 
of the most important institutions in which the clergy of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church are trained in these islands; and it seemed 
to me that the difference between these men and the comfortable 
champions of Anglicanism and of Dissent was comparable to the 
difference between our gallant volunteers and the trained veterans 
of Napoleon’s Old Guard. The Catholic priest is trained to know 
his business and do it effectually. The professors of the college in 
question, learned, zealous and determined men, permitted me to 
speak frankly with them. We talked like outposts of opposed 
armies during a truce—as friendly enemies.” Then after de- 
scribing the training given to the theological students with a view 
te qualifying them to meet contemporary attacks on Christianity, 
he adds: “TI heartily respect an organization which meets its ene- 
nies in this way, and I wish that all ecclesiastical organizations 
were in as effective a condition. I think it would be better not 
only for them but for us. The army of liberal thought is at pres- 
ent in a very loose order, and many a modern freethinker makes 
use of his freedom only to vent nonsense.” (Lay Sermons.) 

Sir James Mackintosh, certainly no friend to the Scholastic 
doctrines, nevertheless says that the mediaeval scholastic contro- 
versies imparted to the human mind more athletic vigor and ver- 
satility than any experimental and immediately useful science 
could have done, and better trained and qualified the human mind 
for the series of discoveries, inventions and institutions begin- 
ning with the sixteenth century. (Dissert. on Ethical Philos- 
ophy.) 

In England, the University of Oxford has always maintained 
the study of logic, which Cambridge allowed to fall into neglect, 
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under the impression that the study of mathematics formed a 
practical exercise in reasoning sufficient to enable its students to 
dispense with logical theory. Since the educational reform made 
in Oxford in the early part of the nineteenth century, the 
study of classical literature has included Aristotle’s Ethics, Pol- 
‘itics and Rhetoric. 

Now, Coleridge, a Cambridge man himself, and a genius above 
the need of logical theory, profoundly regrets the neglect of logic 
at his Alma Mater, and observes that the study of mathematics 
cannot supply the place of a knowledge of the art of logic, and 
gives the other university high credit for upholding logical disci- 
pline. 

Newman attributes to Oxford his own logical art, his habit 
of distinguishing between cognate ideas and of anticipating ob- 
jections. Walter Bagehot, a London University-college man, 
makes the following remarks upon the superiority of the Oxford 
education: “The Oxford man in his moral and political opin- 
ions, is utterly different from what he would have been if edu- 
cated elsewhere in England. There is about him a certain desire 
for principle, a wish to have a reason, an axiom from which in- 
tellectual effort may start, and to which it may be referred. * 

* * His opinions are the result of disciplined thought with 
disciplined faculties upon adequate data, of a careful and dis- 
passionate consideration of all the objections which occurred 
whether easy or insuperable, trifling or severe. * * * You 
cannot open the writings of the most dissimilar among the Ox- 
ford men without being struck by the thoughtful element which 
they have in common. There is a perpetual and often quite un- 
conscious employment of expressions and illustrations derived 
from the Greek, and especially from the Aristotelic philosophy, 
a certain accuracy in the expression of principles, a certain keen 
deductiveness of understanding, which distinguish the works of 
men whom nature markedly and of set purpose discriminated 
from each other, and this lasts their lifetime. 

“Something of a philosophical habit seems to exist in the very 
atmosphere of Oxford, for if you turn from even such great 
writers as Dr. Whewell, Sir John Herschel or Mr. Mill, to the 
writings of even an inferior man trained in the characteristically 
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Oxford system, you will feel at once that, although you may lose 
in vigor of originality, in variety of knowledge, in brilliancy of 
illustration, in liveliness of mind, yet you will gain in mere spec- 
ulativeness. What theories there are will be expressed by the Ox- 
ford man, as theories should be, with calmness, with accuracy, 
with dullness, with carefulness, with an anticipatidn of objec- 
tions, after a conversancy with the ideas of what philosophers 
preceded them. * * * The Cambridge mathematical men fail 
even in intellectual pursuits when the finer faculties are required. 
They are good actuaries, but bad metaphysicians; when they 
write books on the thoughtful subjects, they make blunders with- 
out end. Mr. Mill says somewhere of the last generation of 
Cambridge men [written 1852] that he never heard an argument 
from them which was worth anything; and though this be a 
trifle contemptuous, yet it is certain that of late the amount of 
general thought on general subjects for which we are indebted 
to Cambridge is immensely less than what we owe to Oxford.” 

Cambridge has prided itself on producing practical men, men 
of business ; but Gladstone used to observe that Oxford had pro- 
duced four men of action, such as Cambridge could not equal, 
Wolsey, Laud, Wesley and Newman, names to which we may 
add that of Manning. Professor Mahaffy, of Trinity College 
Dublin, in his Lowell Lectures, at Harvard (1908-09), published 
since under the title, What have the Greeks Done for Civilization? 
says: “Among all the subjects that we teach not for the purpose 
of supplying mere facts but for the purpose of training youth to 
judge facts and coordinate their knowledge, I know nothing that 
benefits the average student like the study of Aristotelian logic. 
May I add that, so far as I know American education, the most 
serious defect I have observed in it is the small attention paid to 
this subject,” and he goes on to say that to this neglect of the 
study of logic, it is owing that, in spite of the intelligence and 
shrewdness of Americans, “there are vast numbers of people who 
are unable to distinguish a sound from an unsound argument, 
still less to point out where the fallacy lies,” and that “so many 
wild theories in religion, so many sham theories in science, blos- 
som and flourish in this country.” Professor Mahaffy is, of 
course, speaking of the non-Catholic education of this country. 
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As for the Catholic education, we know that the English Com- 
mission which visited this country a few*years ago to examine 
American schools pronounced our Catholic University one of the 
best two educational institutions in this country. 

Now, if we turn to consider the qualities of mind which the 
Scholastic method and matter specially develop, Francis Bacon 
observes that this study is peculiarly adapted to produce clear- 
ness of head, the power of distinguishing the differences of cog- 
nate ideas. J. S. Mill, though certainly an opponent of Scholas- 
ticism, yet is just enough to say that “The definitions of the Scho- 
lastics are always characterized by an admirable precision,” that 
“Their definitions, in logic at least, have seldom been altered but 
to be spoiled,” and that the Schoolmen were “unrivalled in the 
construction of technical language.” (Mill’s Logic I, ii.) Sir 
William Hamilton says that “To the Schoolmen the vulgar lan- 
guages are principally indebted for what precision and analytic 
subtlety they possess.” (Discussions on Philosophy.) Huxley 
tells the world that “Scholasticism ground and sharpened the 
dialectic implements of our race as perhaps nothing but [such] 
discussions could have done.” Condorcet, no friend of the Scho- 
lastics, remarks in his Life of Turgot, that “The Scholastic sys- 
tem, which imparted to logic, as to ethics and to a part of meta- 
physics, a subtlety, a precision of ideas to which the ancients 
were not habituated, has contributed more than people think to 
the advance of sound philosophy.” (La Scolastique, qui pro- 
duisit dans la logique, comme dans la morale et dans une partie 
de la metaphysique, une subtilité, une précision d’idées, dont 
I'habitude inconnue aux anciens, a contribué plus qu’on ne croit 
au progrés de la bonne philosophie). Mill observes that “an im- 
portant aid to the intelligent and living apprehension of a truth 
* %* * is afforded by the necessity of explaining it to, or de- 
fending it against, opponents. * * * The school disputations 
of the Middle Ages * * * were intended to make sure that 
the pupil understood his own opinion and—by necessary correla- 
tion—the opinion opposed to it, and could enforce the grounds of 
the one, and confute those of the other.” And although Mill was 
so incorrectly informed about them as to confound the philosophi- 
cal with the theological disputations and to think that in both “the 
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premises were taken from authority,” yet he says that “the 
modern mind owes far more to both than it is generally willing 
to admit, and the present modes of education contain nothing 
which in the smallest degree supplies their place [as a discipline 
of the mind.] A person who derives all his instructions from 
teachers or books, even if he escape the besetting temptation of 
contenting himself with cram, is under no compulsion to hear 
both sides; accordingly, it. is far from a frequent accomplish- 
ment, even among thinkers, to know both sides; and the weakest 
part of what everybody [i. e., everybody but the Scholastic] says 
in defence of his opinion is what he intends as a reply to an- 
tagonists.” (On Liberty ch. 2.) 

Mackintosh, who was not only a lawyer, but a philosophical 
jurist, speaking of the science of English law, says that “The 
ecclesiastical lawyers, whose arguments and determinations were 
the earliest materials of this science, were well prepared by the 
logic and philosophy of their masters, the Schoolmen, for those 
exact and even subtle distinctions which the precision of the rules 
of jurisprudence eminently require.” 

The greatest of French diplomatists, Talleyrand, (and this is 
almost to say the greatest of all diplomatists) who had him- 
self receivéd an ecclesiastical education, declared that the Scho- 
lastic drill imparts to the mind certain qualities, a combination 
of strength and flexibility (Une force et en méme temps une 
souplesse de raissonnement) conducive to diplomatic ability ; and 
he names the example of Lionne, who had been educated for the 
Church, and who became the chief organizer in France of that 
diplomatic subtlety and finesse which Richelieu and the Pére 
Joseph between them developed. He was thinking of the di- 
vision and subdivision of ideas by the process of distinction; 
the habit of threshing out all the meanings that may be con- 
tained in a proposition to which one is asked to assent. 

But perhaps it will now be said that the Scholastic training 
produces excessive subtlety, destructive of common sense. Even 
were it so, the objection would be irrelevant here. Every study 
if pursued alone develops some one faculty at the expense 
of others. But we are here considering the study of the Scho- 
lastic philosophy not alone, but as a part of a liberal education, 
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in conjunction with literature, history, mathematics and physics. 
We are claiming for it a place in a liberal education, not because 
it develops every faculty of the mind, but because it develops 
some mental powers which neither experimental science 
nor even mathematical can develop. However, as a mat- 
ter of fact, Scholastic theory pays due homage to common sense ; 
it affirms as strongly as Thomas Reid himself the value of com- 
mon sense, or the natural judgment, as a criterion of truth; in- 
deed the reproach against its physical philosophy is that it sticks 
to common sense too much, and does not pay sufficient homage 
to the scientific theories. Of its ethics, Mackintosh says: “The 
general opinion of the schools was that of Aquinas, who from the 
native soundness of his understanding, as well as from the ex- 
ample of Aristotle, was averse from all rash and extreme dogmas 
on questions which had any relation, however distant, to the 
duties of life. * * * The ethical system of the Schoolmen was 
in its practical part so excellent as to leave little need of change 
(except where the change of religion affected the Protestant view 
of his precepts). Aquinas’ rule of life was neither lax nor im- 
practicable. Such an intruder as subtlety seldom strays into his 
moral instructions.’ As to the charge that Scholasticism is un- 
duly addicted to a priori argument, neglecting the test of ex- 
perience, the charge itself is an a priori charge. The amount of 
deduction in scientific discovery is a question of degree. In all 
real science, there must be something a priori; in most sciences 
there must be a large amount of deduction. J. S. Mill observes 
that “in the sciences which deal with phenomena in which arti- 
ficial experiments are impossible—as in the case of astronomy— 
or in which they have a very limited range—as in physiology, 
mental philosophy, and the social sciences—induction from direct 
experience is practised at a disadvantage generally equivalent to 
impracticability. From which it follows that the methods of 
those sciences, in order to accomplish anything worthy of at- 
tainment, must be to a great extent, if not principally, deductive.” 
(Logic bk. II, vii.) The Scholastic philosophy, liolding as it 
does that knowledge has its beginning in sensible experience, 
should normally tend to make its disciples prone to appeal to ex- 
perience for the verification of inferences. It is a Scholastic 
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maxim, that Contra factum non valet argumentum; which, being 
translated, simply means that, according to the Scholastics, the 
strongest of arguments is an appeal to experience. 

Now, there never was an age, not even that of the Renais- 
sance, in which men’s minds needed the drill that makes the 
thinker more than in this. John Stuart Mill remarked in his 
time that if the educational “Reformers” of his day ever got 
their way, they would rear up a generation unable to apply them- 
selves to anything distasteful. Benjamin Jowett remarks, in 
speaking of the age of the sophists, that in modern times “There 
is no fallacy so gross, no trick of language so transparent, no 
abstraction so barren and unmeaning, no form of thought so con- 
tradictory to experience, which has not been found to satisfy 
the minds of philosophical inquirers at a certain stage.” We 
notice more and more the tendency to put philosophy, politics 
and political economy into capsules of biography or history. A 
Life of Cobden, or of Cromwell, or of Rousseau, or of Hobbes 
(to take very different cases) is written specially as a means of 
propagating a political or religious philosophy. It is doubtful 
if people nowadays could be gotten to give the continuous at- 
tention required by such reasoning as the Reflections on the 
French Revolution, or as the Federalist. Certain it is that such 
works are not now written; and certain it is that history becomes 
more a work of imagination and of sentiment than of reason. 
The only training that can cure or can prevent this intellectual 
weakness is the scholastic discipline, and the minds who are 
drilled in this are certain in the end to govern those who are not 
so drilled. 

“Haziness of intellectual vision,” says Newman, “is the malady 
of all classes of men by nature, of those who read and write and 
compose quite as well as of those who cannot—of all who have 
not had a really good education. Those who cannot either read 
or write may, nevertheless, be in the number of those who have 
remedied and got rid of it; those who can read or write are 
too often under its power. It is an acquisition quite separate 
from miscellaneous information or knowledge of books. * * * 
One main portion of intellectual education, of the labors of both 
school and university, is to remove the original dimness of the 
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mind’s eye; to strengthen and perfect its vision; to enable it to 
look out into the world right forward, steadily and truly; to 
give the mind clearness, accuracy, precision; to enable it to use 
words aright, to understand what it says, to conceive justly what 
it thinks about, to abstract, compare, analyze, divide, define, and 
reason, correctly. There is a particular science which takes these 
matters in hand, and it is called logic * * * but it is not by 
logic alone [i. e., theoretical knowledge of logic] that the faculty 
I speak of is acquired. * * * The student does not learn ac- 
curacy of thought by any manual or treatise. The instruction, 
of whatever kind, given him, if it be really instruction, is mainly, 
or at least preeminently this—a discipline in accuracy of mind.” 

It is now time for me to suggest some practical observations 
as to the method of teaching. In the first place, I believe that 
the teacher of logic should make it as clear as possible to his 
students that the substance of all logic, natural and artificial, 
consists in definition, division or classification, and proof by de- 
duction or by experience, and that all other parts of logic are 
to be referred to these. Secondly, the teaching of formal logic 
in my opinion, ought not either to precede or to follow the study 
of geometry and of physics, but to be concurrent with them. It 
is well-nigh impossible to bring home to youthful minds the ne- 
cessity of definition and division, unless they know something 
about some branch of knowledge to which these processes may 
be applied. There should also be an understanding and coopera- 
tion between the teacher of logic and the teacher of geometry, 
so that, as the logician draws his examples from geometry, so 
also the teacher of geometry may be obliging enough to point 
out occasionally how his definitions and classifications and dem- 
onstrations illustrate the rules of logic. In a similar way, induc- 
tive logic draws its examples from physics, and the teacher of 
logic should try to get his examples of proof by induction and 
experiment from those parts of physical science which his stu- 
dents have studied or are studying. In like manner the teacher 
of physics, if he would impart not mere information, but edu- 
cation, should show how the proofs of his laws of nature con- 
form to the methods and canons of inductive logic. 
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A teacher of logic will find that his class will gain immensely 
in clearness of mind by exercise in such apparently simple mat- 
ters as giving the definition of a square, and classifying it by 
assigning its proximate, its higher, and its highest genus. But 
perhaps he may do them still more good by making them exer- 
cise their minds. upon the definition of political ideas. I do not 
mean political opinions; these and youthful minds are things 
that should be kept as far apart as possible. But their interest 
in politics will produce attention and earnestness in such exer- 
cises as defining “What is Liberty?’ “What is a Republic?” 
‘What is the difference between a republic and an elective mon- 
archy?”-or in making them distinguish, for an exercise, the 
various meanings contained in the proposition that “All men 
have equal rights.” The value of such an exercise lies not in the 
truth of their views (if so be that their views are true) but in 
the acquirement of a habit of making such ideas as they have 
clear, and of knowing the meaning of their own expressions. 

In a similar way, they may be set at work upon defining as an 
exercise in logic the ideas of body or force; or of moral or met- 
aphysical ideas, such as the idea of chance. I am speaking all 
the time of these exercises as a practical training in logic and 
power of thought. In the several classes students are far too 
apt to treat the definitions given in their text-books as objects 
of the memory, and simply learn them by heart. It is well that 
the teacher of logic should, for the sake of their intellects, occa- 
sionally set them such exercises in thought and reflection. This 
is all the more necessary, because unfortunately, the examples 
given in text-books, of right thinking or of wrong thinking, are 
often such examples of the right as excite no interest, and such 
examples of the wrong as nobody would be likely to commit. 

You will expect me also to express sorne opinion upon the 
order in which the different branches of philosophy should be 
taught. St. Thomas observes that the practical first principles 
are more connatural to the mind of man than the principles of 
the speculative sciences. It should seem to follow from this that 
ethics should be the first to be taken after logic. I am of opinion 
also that psychology or anthropology is more intelligible than cos- 
mology, and therefore should precede it. In the teaching of ethics, 
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there is one point to which I attach much importance. Virtue, as 
we know, is good in two ways. It is good as an end in itself, and 
it is good as conducive to happiness. Now in a Summa Theo- 
logica it is perfectly proper that the ethical part should set out 
by treating God as the end of all, and by showing that man’s 
happiness consists in union with God; and then follows that right 
conduct is to be pursued as the means of union with God and of 
happiness. But it seems to me that this is not the proper method 
to pursue in teaching ethics as a part of philosophy, at least to 
the young, for two reasons. In the first place, | am clear that 
to youthful minds, the idea of the right as right, of the honestum 
and the pulcrum, as contrasted with pleasure and expediency, is 
far more vivid and appeals far more powerfully than any cal- 
culation of consequences, any form of prudence or utilitarian- 
ism, however refined, and however rational. In the next place, 
that our happiness consists in union with God is not self-evident, 
but a matter of argument. There have been great differences 
of opinion among philosophers on the subject of happiness, and 
while a Catholic boy will not doubt that this opinion is the right 
one, yet it should not be put before him as an opinion to be 
proved, as if virtue and happiness were two distinct things, and 
virtue only a means to an end, which is distinct from virtue, 
and not itself an essential part of the end, when in truth of course 
happiness is the only perfect flower of the holiness, which unites 
to God. On the other hand, it needs no proof that we ought to do 
what is right because it is right, previous to a calculation of con- 
sequences. 

I am of the opinion also that psychology or anthropology is 
more intelligible than what we call cosmology, and therefore 
should precede it. The proper study of mankind is man; and all 
that is lower, as well as all that is higher, is understood by its 
analogy to man. Philologists tell us that all the terms indicating 
force, energy, activity, efficient causation are derived from terms 
originally signifying human will or emotion. Besides, our main 
reason for holding to the doctrine of substantial forms and sub- 
stantial changes is that it furnishes the best explanation of the 
union of the human soul and body. 
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The history of philosophy is a subject which ought also to be 
included in the undergraduate course. Youth is the time for 
storing the memory. In teaching this subject, a very little expe- 
rience shows one that it is absolutely necessary to draw atten- 
tion to the points which the systems have in common rather than 
to their divergences and oppositions. If you do not emphasize 
their agreement, you will only produce a generation of skeptics 
as to philosophy. In every class there will be some who are only 
too ready to find an excuse for holding philosophical speculation 
in contempt; if one were to speak as if all philosophers were 
in the wrong except those who were directed by a supernatural 
and infallible authority, the effect might be very serious upon 
a student’s view of natural theology and of the preambula fidet. 
I believe that the Scholastic philosophy is more fitted than any 
other to enable a man to be just to that portion of truth con- 
tained in every other system; because it holds in combination 
truths which the numberless other systems hold in separation. I 
would add that the relation of the various systems to one another, 
their evolution by sympathy or by antagonism, has been the sub- 
ject of as much misconception as any political or religious dis- 
putes; and there can be no better exercise for a young man than 
the endeavor to determine whether the relation between the sys- 
tems which historically succeed one another is a relation of sym- 
pathy or of antagonism, and to assign their points of agreement 
and disagreement. 

Perhaps I ought to say a word upon the language in which 
philosophy should be taught. In ecclesiastical seminaries it is 
absolutely necessary that the knowledge of Latin should be en- 
forced. But for lay students, who are to be men of the world, 
the University of Louvain pronounces strongly in favor of the 
vernacular language; and even in Ireland, where Latin has 
always been well taught, professors of Maynooth have told me 
that they found by experience that doctoral dissertations com- 
posed in English were much superior to those composed in 
Latin. ‘The Scholastic philosophy was confined to oblivion by 
the world, mainly because its works were written in Latin, while 
the modern philosophies, such as that of Descartes, were writ- 
ten in the vernacular and sometimes in language of great literary 
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beauty. It can never gain the mind of the world unless men are 
educated to express it in vernacular language not devoid of lit- 
erary merit, in a style such at least as that of Mill. We cannot 
expect our average student to be able to express himself with 
the grace of Newman or Pascal or Descartes, but we may fairly 
expect that they shall be able to explain our philosophy to people 
of average intelligence in a style not repelling the reader by 
obscurity or ungracefulness. It is observed by Professor De 
Wulf, of Louvain, that the Scholastic philosophy failed in the 
struggle with other systems, not for the want of ideas, but for 
the want of men. If men are all that is wanted, North America 
is able to furnish men, and I trust that they are already to be 
found both among the teachers and the taught. 





PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS ~ 


FIRST SESSION 


TUESDAY, JULY 5, I9I0, 2:30 P. M. 

The first session of the Parish School Department was held in 
College Hall, Detroit College. The Vice President, Rev. Joseph 
F. Smith, opened the meeting with prayer, and the hymn “Come 
Holy Ghost” was sung by all present. 

The Chairman welcomed the members and expressed regret 
that the president, Father McDevitt, who had done so much for 
the School Department, was not able to be present at the sessions 
of the convention. 

The Chairman was authorized to appoint a Committee on 
Resolutions and a Committee on Nominations. 

A paper on “How Many Grades Should There be in An Ele- 
mentary School,’ was read by Brother John Waldron, S. M. 
Many participated in the discussion which ensued. 

The Chairman announced the members of committees as 
follows : 

Committee on Resolutions—Rev. George A. Lyons; Rev. E. F. 
Gibbons ; Rev. O. B. Auer; Bro. John Waldron, S. M.; Bro. Val- 
entine, Xav.; Bro. Philip, F. S. C. 

Committee on Nominations—Rev. R. W. Brown; Rev. C. 
Wienker; Rev. W. McMahon, LL. D.; Rev. A. P. Ternes; Rev. 
J. O’Leary ; Rev. M. J. Larkin; Bro. Ignatius Xav.; Bro. George, 
S. M.; Bro. Victor, F.°S. C. 

A hymn was sung and the meeting adjourned. 
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SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, I910, 9:30 A. M. 
The usual prayer was said and the audience sang a hymn. A 

paper on “The Formation of Character,” was read by Rev. 
George A. Lyons, supervisor of schools of the Archdiocese of 
Boston. The usual discussion followed and at the conclusion 
the Chgirman asked the Rt. Rev. Bishop Hartley, of Columbus, 
to speak to the members. 


Rr. Rev. JAMEs J. Hartrvey, D. D.: I wish to say that it has 
given me a great deal of pleasure to assist at your meetings on 
yestérday afternoon and this morning. Yesterday I sat in the rear 
of the hall listening to the discussions and papers and was edified 
and instructed. Coming in this morning to see this body of 
workers in the great cause of education, it is an inspiration to the 
heart of any man, but particularly a consolation to a Bishop, who 
has to lead the forces to win victories in this great battlefield. 

First of all, you are unifying the forces of education in a 
most admirable manner, and in doing that you are also increas- 
ing the efficiency of these forces and you are helping to create 
a healthy public opinion on the great subjects of Catholic educa- 
tion. There is no tower of Babel here, but the great tower of 
education is here; and there is no confusion of tongues—we 
speak with one tongue and one heart on the subject of education. 
(Applause.) To-day the United States does not know what an 
immense reserve force it has in the bosom of the Catholic 
Church. It knows to some extent its priests, its cathedrals and 
its institutions, but it has yet to learn the power, efficiency and 
the great aid the Catholic parochial school will be to it in the 
future. 


The United States has its West Point and its Annapolis, but 
I would like to tell you also that the country has its third re- 
serve force, the Catholic schools, who are training the infantry 
and battle forces who will go out and fight the most glorious 
battles that have ever been fought in the world. 


A paper on “Christian Doctrine in Our Schools—Who 
Teaches It? How Shall It be Taught?” was read by Rev. E. F. 
Gibbons, superintendent of parish schools, Buffalo, N. Y. A dis- 
cussion of some length followed the reading of the paper. 

His Excellency, Mgr. Falconio, the Apostolic Delegate, visited 
the Department, and, after expressing his pleasure at seeing the 
large attendance, he spoke to the members as follows: 





PROCEEDINGS. 
ADDRESS OF THE APOSTOLIC DELEGATE 


Education is not a new institution. It has formed the aspira- 
tion of men from the very beginning of the human race and con- 
sequently is coeval with the history of mankind. And in truth 
there has never been a nation in the world which has not more 
or less shown interest in the education of the young. The Egyp- 
tians and the Assyrians, the Greeks and the Romans, the Francs 
and the Anglo-Saxons, in a word all ancient and modern nations 
are unanimous in acknowledging that children must be properly 
trained. 

However, it was reserved to the Christian religion to elevate 
the standard of education to its perfection. Christ, our Blessed 
Redeemer, who in wisdom and virtue, was infinitely superior to 
Plato, Aristotle and to all the geniuses which paganism ever 
produced, by His doctrines threw a new light upon the meaning 
of education and made it to consist not only in the culture of the 
mind, but, what is of greater importance, even in that of the heart. 

“Be you therefore perfect, as also your heavenly Father is 
perfect.” By these words our Blessed Redeemer meant the moral 
and religious training which renders man worthy of his high 
destiny. Hence, with the introduction of Christianity a new sys- 
tem of education was required. It was not only the temporal and 
material that one should have in view in the education of the 
young; it was not simply worldly attainments, such as arts, 
sciences, industry and commerce, that education should have in 
mind; but one should also see that the moral and religious cul- 
tivation of the mind and heart should form the natural basis of 
man’s education. It was only thus that education would corre- 
spond to the end for which man was created. 

And, truly, God created man for a higher purpose than mere 
temporal gain. He created him in order that he should know, 
love and serve Him in this transitory life and then enjoy Him 
forever in the next. All man’s energy then, all his aspirations 
and activities, must be directed toward the attainment of this 
sovereign destiny. But this does not mean that man should not 
strive for intellectual and physical culture and success in life. It 
means that in our system of education we should not lose sight of 
the ultimate end of our existence, and consequently.our educatioh 
must be so regulated that physical and intellectual culture shall 
not be separated from that which is moral and religious. Hence, 
physical and intellectual, moral and religious education, must go 
hand in hand, in order that man’s training may correspond to 
his destiny. 

Catholics fully realize the paramount iraportance of these 
fundamental principles, and accordingly their ideal of education 
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is that it must embrace the whole man, viz., soul and body, mind 
and heart, and that it must be such as to correspond to the pur- 
pose of his creation. Thus, while the mind is trained with the 
principles of art and science, it must also be imbued with the 
knowledge of its Creator and of His holy laws; while the child’s 
physical power is developed, his moral and religioiis character 
also has to be formed. It must also be taken into consideration 
that the moral and religious part of education is of far greater 
importance than the physical and the intellectual; for the salva- 
tion of the child’s soul and his reverence for God are the most 
sacred and the most essential of all duties, the most imperative 
of all obligations. 

To sustain and carry into practice this sublime ideal of Catho- 
lic education, the Catholics of the United States have given to 
the world a singular example of Christian activity, generosity 
and self-abnegation. Gradually, but successfully, they have al- 
ready built up a system of Christian education, which, commenc- 
ing from the elementary parochial schools gradually goes up to 
the academic, collegiate and university courses. This colossal 
work has cost many a year of constant labor and trial, and the 
expenditure of many millions of dollars of private contribution. 
Truly, American Bishops, American priests and American Catho- 
lics deserve our admiration and our gratitude. By their efforts in 
sustaining Catholic education, they preserve morality and re- 
ligion, which are the principal factors of the spiritual and tem- 
poral welfare of individuals as well as of society. 

However, in order that our work may prove fully efficient, we 
need perseverance, a more general expansion, unification and 
perfection of system. To attain this end, we need the hearty co- 
operation of the instructors, and this is the aim of your Associa- 
tion. 

Dear friends, I have been carefully watching the movements 

of the Catholic Educational Association from its very beginning 
to its present development, and I have good reasons to offer you 
my sincerest congratulations. It is a source of great joy to me 
to be amongst you on this solemn occasion. I trust that my 
epresence here as the representative of the Holy Father in the 
United States will be considered as a formal expression of my 
appreciation of all the good which you have done for our educa- 
tional system, and at the same time will ey a source of en- 
couragement to your Association. _ 

Indeed, God has blessed your work beyond our expectations, 
and I have no doubt that the noble ideals of the founders of the 
Association will be fully realized in the course of time. To attain 
this happy end you need true Christian courage and perseverance 
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Not only must you see that our children be instructed, but also 
that they be instructed according to the best system of Catholic 
education. We expect that while our children have their minds 
enriched with useful knowledge in art and science, that their 
hearts will be ennobled with the knowledge and practice of relig- 
ious truths and Christian virtues. Catholic educators who would 
fail to understand this important duty, would render themselves 
unworthy of holding such a high and responsible position. Hence, 
we expect that our instructors will conform themselves strictly to 
the best standard of Catholic education. 


THIRD SESSION 
THURSDAY, JULY 7, IQIO, 9:30 A. M. 
The meeting opened with the usual prayer and hymn. The 
Committee on Nominations feported through the Chairman, Rev. 
R. W. Brown, as follows: 


Your Committee presents the following nominees for the 
offices of this Department for the ensuing year: 


President—Rev. Joseph F. Smith, of New York City. 


First Vice President—Rev. A. E. Lafontaine, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 


Second Vice President—Rev. O. B. Auer, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Third Vice President—Rev. E. F. Gibbons, of Buffalo, N. Y. 
Secretary—Rev. F. W. Howard, LL. D., of Columbus, Ohio. 


Members of the General Executive Board from the School 
Department—Very Rev. J. A. Connolly, V. G.; Brother John 
Waldron, S. M. 


Members of the Department Executive Board—Rev. Geo. A. 
Lyons, Boston, Mass.; Rev. J. B. O’Leary, Galveston, Texas; 
Rev. C. Wienker, Eleanora, Pa.; Bro. Eliphus Victor, New 
York, N. Y.; Bro. Angelus, Xav., Baltimore, Md. 


Respectfully submitted, 
R. W. Brown, 
Chairman of Committee. 


Rev. J. A. Hally was called to the chair, and Rev. W. J. Shan- 
ley, LL. D., was requested to act as secretary. Other nomina- 
tions were called for and there being none the nominations were 
closed. There was no request for a separate ballot for any of 
the nominees, and the Secretary was directed to cast the ballot of 
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the Department for the nominees, who were thereupon declared 
the officers of the Department for the year. 


The President was authorized to appoint a committee of ten 
to prepare a report on the teaching of Christian Doctrine. 


A report from the Library Committee was read by the Chair- 
man, Rev. Walter J. Shanley, LL. D.: 


At the fifth annual convention of the Catholic Educational 
Association, held at Cincinnati in July, 1908, a committee was 
appointed to compile a catalogue of books suitable for parochial 
school libraries. The members of the committee were Rev. 
Thomas F. Gregg, New York; Rev. Thomas J. O’Brien, Brook- 
lyn, and Rev. Walter J. Shanley, Danbury, Conn. The com- 
mittee discussed the subject thoroughly in different meetings, and 
consulted educators who are prominent in Catholic work. At a 
meeting held in New York, May 13, 1909, at which Rev. Thomas 
F, Gregg presided, it was decided to request the supervisors of 
the religious teaching orders in the United States to draft a list 
of books for the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth grades 
of the grammar school. Accordingly, the Secretary, Rev. Walter 
J. Shanley, sent circulars to cover eighty religious communities 
engaged in teaching in parochial schools, who were requested to 
draft ‘a list of not more than fifty titles for the specified grades 
of the grammar school. 


The subjects proposed were: Religion, nature and science, 
geography, travel, history and biography, literature. 


Lists were received from nearly all the communities to whom 
the circulars were addressed. There was no dearth of material 
with which to work. The difficulty of choosing from the thou- 
sands of subjects presented was no easy task. Owing to ill 
health, Rev. Thomas F. Gregg was obliged to resign. Rev. 
Walter J. Shanley was appointed chairman in his place by Rev. 
Philip R. McDevitt, the president of the Parish School Depart- 
ment of the Catholic Educational Association. The Rev. Joseph 
F. Smith, superintendent of schools in the Archdiocese of New 
York, was appointed to fill the vacancy caused by the resignation 
of Father Gregg. The Committee examined the lists of books 
and selected the best, according to their judgment. A catalogue 
of about five thousand titles was prepared. This catalogue is in 
the hands of the printer, and will be published by the Catholic 


Educational Association. Wa ter J. SHANLEY, 
* Chairman. 


The report was accepted. 
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A paper on “Industrial Training” was read by Rev.. H. C. 
Boyle; superintendent of parish schools, Pittsburg, Pa., fol- 
lowed by discussion. 

The Committee on Resolutions presented the following resolu- 
tions which were adopted by the Department: 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE PARISH SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Wuereas, The teaching of Christian Doctrine and its applica- 
tion to life and conduct are the most important duties of the 
Catholic school, and constitute the chief reason for its existence ; 
and 

Wuereas, These duties rest primarily on the priest and second- 
arily on the regular class teachers especially the religious of both 
sexes; and 

Wuereas, Fruitful catechizing depends chiefly on the zeal, 
knowledge and training of the teacher; be it 

Resolved, That the Parish School Department of the Catholic 
Educational Association, respectfully urges the authorities of 
ecclesiastical seminaries, the superiors of religious teaching com- 
munities, and all who are responsible for the training of teachers 
of Christian Doctrine, to impress upon those under their charge, 
the paramount importance of this branch of the school cur- 
riculum, to foster a zeal for the catechetical ministry, and to pro- 
vide competent teachers and courses of study, standard 
catechetical treatises and all possible aids to equip them for their 
future work. 

Wuereas, The members of this Department fully recognize 
and deeply appreciate the efforts of the teaching orders of relig- 
ious, particularly of religious women in the cause of Catholic 
education; and 

Wuereas, This Department is aware that their mission is vital 
in the preservation and spread of Catholic faith and the upbuild- 
ing of the Kingdom of God in souls; and 

Wuereas, Catholic schools are daily growing in numbers to 
meet the constant increase of Catholic children, and ever widen- 
ing in efficiency to adjust themselves to the requirements of true 
modern ‘education, and calling steadily for an increase of our 
teaching forces ; 

WuHereas, Human life can present no higher destiny than the 
vocation to “leave all” and sacrifice all for the sake of the little 
ones of the flock of Christ; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Department acknowledges with sincerity 
and gratitude the great debt it owes to the teaching orders, par- 
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ticularly to the teaching communities of religious women; and 
also be it 

Resolved, That this convention strongly and with the spirit of 
warm faith, urges upon pastors and priests to promote, foster and 
encourage religious vocations, especially in the pulpit and in their 
counsel and direction of souls. 

Wuereas, No children are so dependent on Catholic teachers 
for their Catholic training as the deaf-mutes; be it 

Resolved, That the Catholic Educational Association respect- 
fully urges Catholic pastors to greater vigilance in searching out 
the deaf-mute children of their parishes and in directing them to 
Catholic deaf-mute institutions. 

Wuereas, The work of the elementary schools is often re- 
tarded on account of unfavorable conditions in the homes, as also 
through lack of interest on the part of parents in the education 
of their children; be it 

Resolved, That the most cordial and cooperative relations 
should exist between the home’ and the school, and that this De- 
partment in annual session urges the reverend pastors and the 
teachers throughout the country to make use of every effort to 
devise means to make the school and home supplement each other. 

Wuereas, The united and harmonious cooperation of forces 
intended to achieve a common end is a potent factor in success; 
and 

Wuereas, The Catholic press has become, especially in our 
own land, an effective arm of Christian education; be it 

Resolved, That we hereby give expression to our gratitude for 
loyal and sympathetic support on the part of the Catholic press 
and invite a continuance in even larger measure, of the cordial 
and helpful relations now existing. 

GeorceE A, Lyons, 
Chairman. 


A vote of thanks for his valuable services to the School De- 
partment, was extended to Rev. P. R. McDevitt who had held 
the office of president for three years. 

There being no other business, the meeting adjourned. 
Francis W. Howarp, Secretary, 





PAPERS AND DISCUSSIONS 


HOW MANY GRADES SHOULD THERE BE IN THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL? 


BROTHER JOHN WALDRON, S. M., CHAMINADE COLLEGE, 
CLAYTON, MO. 


During recent years a conviction has been growing among 
American educators that our present school system no longer 
meets all the requirements demanded of it by the necessities of 
ihe nation, and that consequently a more or less complete re- 
organization is becoming imperative. It is admitted that the 
education we give the child must fit him to meet his moral and 
physical, his cultural and avocational needs. Now not all groups 
of children are alike in the measure of these needs. The large 
manufacturing city, the small residential town and the country 
hamlet, each calls for a variation in the quality and to a certain 
extent in the quantity of education given to its children. The 
home and social environment, the conditions of industrial and 
commercial activities, the ways of living and-of making a living, 
the changing features of our political economy, new wants and 
new ambitions, all make it desirable that a change be effected in 
a curriculum that was based on the conditions and demands of 
other days, but which is now congested and deformed by con- 
stant accretions of necessary and in many cases of unnecessary 
matter. Then, too, great progress has been made in every de- 
partment of pedagogy. The workings of the child’s mind as 
well as the physical needs of the body in the course of its de- 
velopment towards maturity, have been subjected to close obser- 
vation and study. Expert teachers have given their best efforts 
to the improvement of methods, until methodology has been 
transferred from the field of experiment to that of definite laws 
and logical rules of procedure. With all these educational factors 
in ferment it was to be expected that sooner or later a move- 
ment would be started to subject the present system to a revision 
that would enable our schools to meet the newer demands which 
are being made upon them. . 
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At the most recent conventions of the N. E. A., the necessity 
of such a revision has been insisted upon by the leading minds 
of that Association. Forcible articles in various, magazines and 
carefully prepared papers read at university convocations, at 
superintendents’ meetings and at principals’ round tables have 
given impetus to the movement. In educational centers like New 
York, Massachusetts, Ohio and Illinois, this movement for revi- 
sion and reorganization has advanced to the stage of actual ex- 
periment. Thus in the matter of elementary studies, we find New 
York and Cleveland resolved to make an initial attempt at re- 
vision along the lines of these recent demands. 


This desire for revision is not limited to the secular schools. 
Under certain aspects it is almost more pronounced among our 
Catholic educators. The marvelous growth of the Catholic 
Church in the United States and the multiplying needs and oppor- , 
tunities of her children are opening vistas of duties and possi- 
bilities that are inspiring the apostles of Catholic education with 
the resolve to make Catholic teaching equal to all the demands 
of the situation. Their motto is: In education the very best is 
only good enough for our children. We find, therefore, that this 
Association which so thoroughly represents all departments of 
Catholic education has been consistently and intelligently occu- 
pied with various phases of such a revision. Thus at Cleveland 
the organization of a Catholic high school system was most ably 
discussed. At Milwaukee the possibilities of cooperation be- 
tween diocesan superintendent and community inspector in prob- 
lems similar to the one under discussion were pointed out. At 
Cincinnati, Father Poland read a forcible paper on the curriculum 
of studies, and last year at Boston one of the general sessions 
was devoted to a discussion of secondary educational problems. 
This year in another meeting of this department the place of 
manual training in our parochial schools will be studied, while 
to this session has been assigned the discussion of a revision as 
far as it may affect the elementary studies of our schools. In 
view of the literature bearing on this subject which is already at 
your disposal there would be no need of going into all the phases 
of our subject even if the title of this paper, how many classes 
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should there be in an elementary School, did not fix limitations 
beyond which we may not go. 

Without a possibility of doubt the battle of religion will be 
fought on the field of education, and to the victor will be the 
harvest of souls. This will explain why the Church is so anx- 
ious to retain the child in her schools during the plastic years of 
adolescence, long after the early years of childhood. As long as 
the child or youth shall be subject to any educational influence it 
must be in Catholic schools that he shall receive these influences. 
Our duty is to augment the beneficial results of Catholic teach- 
ing, not to minimize it. Therefore it will not be admitted at any 
stage of this discussion that the revision we may advocate should 
involve reduction in the number of years our children shall spend 
with us. The law generally obliges the’ child to begin school at 
six or seven years of age and to continue until he is fourteen or 
fifteen years old. The law therefore imposes a minimum of” 
eight years’ schooling for a normal course of progress through 
the grades. We are asked to determine how many of these eight 
years are to be devoted to elementary work. 

It will be well to have a clear conception % what is meant by 
elementary education. We believe that much of the misappre- 
hension which now prevails is due to a confusion of ideas regard- 
ing the meaning and limitations of such terms as primary grades, 
elementary schools, grammar classes, terms used by some to 
convey almost the same idea, and by others to establish a dis- 
tinction. In this paper and discussion, elementary studies will 
mean the branches which should be. taken by all children as a 
basis of their education before any attempt is made at differentia- 
tion in studies which are to serve as preparation for professional 
or avocational work. Secondary studies will mean those which 
are to be pursued as an immediate preparation for collegiate and 
professional studies or for technical schools, trade schools, life- 
work, etc., etc. 

For a complete Catholic education the ideal system would be 
the one which would allow the student to pass from the Catholic 
elementary school to the Catholic high school; thence through the 
Catholic college to a course of professional studies in a Catholic 
university. In the absence of the ideal that system will be the 
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most desirable which will provide the greatest number of pupils — 
with the education best suited to their wants. But the greatest 
number of pupils is not found in college, and not even in high 
school, because only a very small percentage of those who pass 
through the elementary grades ever reach college. 

From Mr. Thorndyke’s valuable paper on “The Elimination of 
Pupils from School,” issued from the Bureau of Education, we 
learn that “in a class of one hundred white children entering the 
first grade, twenty-five stay only long enough to learn simple 
English, to write the words they commonly use and to perform 
the four operations of integers without serious error.” Only 
eighty-one reach the fifth grade, sixty-eight the sixth, fifty-four 
the seventh and forty the eighth. Then the numbers fall rapidly 
-for the successive high school years from 27 to 17, to 12, to 8. 
From information at hand I am inclined to believe that we can- 
not claim a higher percentage for our Catholic schools. The 
consideration of the process of elimination indicated by these 
figures is essential to the solution of the problem before us. Let 
us bear in mind, therefore, that only sixty-eight reach the sev- 
enth grade, forty th®eighth and eight finish high school. 

Here we have sharply outlined two categories of pupils. In 
the first category are the pupils who go through high school and 
college, as a preparation for either the priesthood or one of the 
learned professions. Because of the future needs of the first 
class it is desirable that our elementary work should be articu- 
lated with that of the high school, and this in turn with that of 
the college. The work of all should be so coordinated that the 
results be a harmonious whole, symmetrical in its proportions, the 
one serving the needs of the other in its development towards the 
still higher. In our elementary schools we cannot therefore ig- 
nore the needs of the college. Around and in it are grouped the 
factors that go to the making of the men who are to be our lead- 
ers among the clergy and the laity. To sacrifice our colleges 
would mean to Sacrifice our leaders. The parochial school must 
ever remain the feeder of the college, of the seminary, of the re- 
ligious novitiate. In fact I consider one of the important duties 
of the Catholic school teacher to be a. deep solicitude and zeal 
for the recruitment of the Catholic high school and college. It 
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would be a very narrow-minded and selfish policy that would 
prompt a teacher to hold back a boy from college until he has 
gone through the so-called high classes of the parochial schools. 

When the opportunity for a complete Catholic education lies 
before a child, then for that particular child the teacher must 
say: ‘The college shall increase and my class shall decrease.” 
And yet our system must not be organized for only the chosen 
few. If only a scant 40 per cent. of our children reach the 
eighth grade it is evident that for this 40 per cent., many fea- 
tures of a program outlined for a future college boy or girl would 
be useless. For them the needs of life will soon demand special 
knowledge, with a special equipment for bread-winning as also 
for the dangers and temptations of life which will surround them 
in the critical years of their adolescence, whilst their more favored 
companion will be surrounded with all the strong influences of 
zealous teachers within the protecting walls of a Catholic col- 
lege. With these two categories of pupils the future of the 
Church is inextricably entwined. For the fierce battles to be 
fought under the banner of the Cross, one will furnish the offi- 
cers, the other, the rank and file of a valiant army of Christian 
soldiers. Even among the rank and file there will be a wide 
variation of groups for the opportunities of advancement offered 
by technical schools are developing new interests and new fac- 
tors in the problem of education. Whilst the needs of these va- 
rious categories of pupils call for differentiation in the program 
of studies at a period that will best serve the life needs of each 
group, there are certain fundamental parts of the curriculum - 
which every pupil must acquire irrespective of the direction that 
may be given to his later studies. These are the branches that 
belong logically to the elementary department. All other branches 
belong to the secondary department, and should be taken up only 
after the pupil has reached the differentiation stage. 

So far in our discussion the advocates of revision are pretty 
well agreed. They begin to differ when an effort is made to fix 
a differential year and especially when confronted with the 
problem of separating the elementary from the secondary. In 
the Cleveland public schools, for instance, the new program of 
studies to be inaugurated next September calls for differentia- 
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tion at the end of the fourth year; in New York, at the end of 
the sixth year. To us it seems that in our Catholic schools the 
change should not begin before the end of the sixth year, though 
in many localities there will be many sound reasons for a post- 
ponement until the end of the seventh. 

In nearly all our parishes, the first Communion age is fixed at 
twelve years. This means that the children who pass regularly 
and without delay through the classes will make their first-Com- 
munion while in the sixth grade. In practice, however, and with 
various reasons to account for delay in promotion, a great num- 
ber of first communicants are found in the fifth grade. For 
first Communion there is a minimum of catechism require- 
ments which calls for a thorough grounding in the essential 
truths of our religion, with a familiar knowledge of the most 
necessary Catholic practices, rather than for a smattering of 
diluted knowledge of dogma, apologetics, Church history, liturgy, 
etc. 

Immediately after first Communion, however, the program of 
religion should take a different trend, and should become sec- 
ondary in character, both for training and instruction. We have, 
therefore, one indication of the age when secondary studies 
should follow the elementary ones of our schools. The appli- 
cation of the same requirements to secular branches up to the 
twelfth year, appears to be reasonable. Up to this age, the child 
who will have to go to the shop or to the countingroom may 
and should pursue the same elementary studies as his companion 
who is destined for the college course. After twelve, i. e. usually 
after first Communion, secondary work should be taken up. As 
a matter of fact, in nearly all our parochial schools, the post first 
Communion grades are largely devoted to secondary work, to 
bookkeeping, typewriting, shorthand, algebra, etc. 

When we pass from the theoretical to the practical, the neces- 
sity of a careful study of all the factors that affect the problem, 
as well as a frank exchange of opinion between experienced men 
becomes imperative. Educational theory and science have out- 
stripped educational practice, which is slow and difficult, much 
too slow for those who would have their theories carried out 
regardless of the course of natural development or of the rights 
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of existing conditions. All changes must be tentative in their 
first application until tested and proved a success. This paper 
is intended rather to awaken and further such a frank exchange 


of opinion than to insist on the immediate execution of its sug- 
gestions. I do not think we are yet ready for a radical change 
even along the lines [ shall «i. cate. 

Since these changes are asked for, in the interests of an ex- 
ceedingly diversified clientage of pupils, there should be no iron- 
bound, non-elastic system, mapped out for universal execution. 
lf we wish to bring the greatest amount of good, to the great- 
est number of children, if we wish the Church to retain its hold 
on the future generations of the masses, it is essential that our 
teaching be sufficiently flexible to suit the characteristics of the 
various groups we are educating. 

Great efforts have been made to secure uniformity in program 
and text-books. There can be no doubt that these efforts have 
been productive of. much good to our schools. We have more 
systematic work, more uniformity in standards and greater har- 
mony in cooperative efforts. In the program for strictly ele- 
mentary schools, this uniformity is desirable and even neces- 
sary. Elasticity is not so desirable in the number and kind of 
branches taught in the elementary department. It is desirable 
in the methods of the teacher who wishes to do justice to the 
varying conditions he may meet; it is also desirable in the com- 
prehension and extension of the program which, within certain 
bounds, ought to vary with the factors that may exert an influ- 
ence on a school. The changes advocated in this paper are not 
revolutionary in character, nor excessive in degree. They call 
for simplicity in the matter of the program with logical and 
pedagogical sequence in its arrangement, and especially for quat- 
ity and intensity rather than quantity, in its treatment. We are 
living in an age of progress, of investigation and invention. The 
field of knowledge is being extended with a rapidity which baffles 
our ability to keep in touch with its confines. Specialists are pre- 
empting reserved sections with dogmatic and autocratic insist- 
ence, that their specialty shall receive special attention in the 
program and classroom. The harassed school teacher has been 
compelled by these demands to add and add, until quality has 
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been sacrificed to quantity. But it would appear that if the spe- 
clalist in knowledge has had his day, the specialist in commerce 
and industry, the specialist in efficiency is coming to his own. 

His railing and fierce invective against the carelessness, the in- 
accuracy and the inefficiency of the boy just out of school, have 
brought about a reaction that demands quality to be placed be- 
fore quantity. In our Catholic schools, which are religious 
schools, we certainly prefer quality to quantity. We can always 
insist that quality, thoroughness and efficiency, be fruits of our 
teaching. Quantity, however, is affected by too many varying 
factors to be susceptible of uniform insistence. - We have one 
language and two language schools, schools with eight grades in 
eight rooms, and schools with eight grades in three rooms, schools 
thoroughly organized, well equipped and attended by pupils sur- 
rounded by home and parish influences that are of positive help 
to the teacher, and schools, alas, struggling against congested 
conditions, insufficient equipment, unreasonable demands on the 
teacher for service foreign to the classroom, and home influences 
positively antagonistic to the work of education. 

It would be manifestly unfair to exact the same quantity of 
work from these various kinds of schools. A logical plan would 
be to have a minimum program of essential matter in essential 
branches for all, with a syllabus of complementary work extend- 
ing the content of each branch in concentric circles, to meet the 
special conditions in which each school must carry on its work. 

All these considerations will throw light on the process of re- 
vision, the general trend of which would be along the lines of 
elimination, or rather of transfer of certain branches from the 
present program, at least in their formal aspect, branches which 
belong properly to the secondary department, but which have 
been forced into the elementary classes by specialists, or from the 
necessity of padding the program when legislature compelled 
the addition of one or two years to the old-time six year course. 
There would have to be also a suppression of certain topics from 
nearly all the branches. We no longer believe in the practice 
that made the contents of the text-book, the limits of the pro- 
gram. Our trouble in the past was that individual text-books 
were written with almost absolute disregard of the time al- 
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lotment that could be made for the branch, without any sense 
of perspective for its place in the pedagogic scheme, and without 
consideration of related matter in other text-books. Now, we 
demand a correlation of all the studies on the program and we 
insist that a just proportion be maintained between learning for 
appreciation and culture, and intensive learning for automatic 
use in avocational work. 

For the seventh and eighth grades would be reserved the sec- 
ondary studies demanded by the differentiation of the various 
groups, who after first Communion are able to forecast, and wish 
to prepare for their future work in life. To the first six grades 
would be assigned elementary work which would have as its 
chief characteristic, thorough possession by the pupil of essentials 
and fundamentals, rather than quantitative doses of diluted and 
elusive science. 

In reading, the child should have a facility to recognize the 
words in the ordinary usage of the language, ability to pronounce 
them correctly, to know their meaning and mutual connection, 
so that his inflection and emphasis may demonstrate that he un- 
derstands the idea contained in the sentence he is reading; in 
penmanship, ability to write legibly and with a certain amount 
of fluency ; in language, a well selected vocabulary, with the mean- 
ing of every word clearly understood by him, which he can spell 
correctly without hesitation, can build into sentences grammatic- 
ally correct, and which in turn he can bring together to express 
his thoughts intelligently ; in arithmetic, he should have an auto- 
matic use of the fundamental operations in numbers not excess- 
ively large, a familiar knowledge of common and decimal frac- 
tions and a comprehensive knowledge of their essential applica- 
tions in compound numbers and percentage; in history, he should 
have sufficient matter to color and bind together, in cause and 
effect, the lessons which he must learn in religion, patriotism 
and social activity. Then some place must be allowed for sing- 
ing, drawing and hygiene. 

Should we add manual training, with all that it implies in the 
way of expense and additional work, very special in its demands? 
I am afraid there will be no escape, if we wish to retain our 
children at the age when we want them most. Mr. Elson of 
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Cleveland, in his preliminary report on a simplified course of 
study, presents this question to his School Board in the following 
exposition of former conditions as contrasted with those of the 
present times: “The concentration of large numbers in centers 
of population and the transition from an agricultural to an indus- 
trial and commercial people, have laid increasing obligations on 
the school. The day was, when cliildren received the larger 
part of their education at the home through home work. The 
boy in the home of not long ago, learned under the tuition of the 
father, about birds and trees, he learned gardening, the care of 
animals, harvesting, threshing, masonry, carpentry ; the girl under 
the direction of the mother, learned to care for the home, and 
to become skillful in home industries, such as soapmaking, dairy 
processes, spinning, weaving, dyeing, garment making, launder- 
ing, cooking, canning, preserving. The home, in consequence, was 
rich in its educative influence and in its opportunity for develop- 
ing observation, judgment, mechanical skill, self-control and 
habits of industry; it afforded opportunity to put knowledge into 
use, of correlating thought and action, and fostered the physical 
development and health of the child. Much of this is now 
changed, as there is little left to be done in and at the home * * 
therefore, much that the child formerly acquired at the home in 
play and through joyful work, needs now to be brought to him 
through formal exercises by the school.” In view of the impor- 
tance now being given to manual training, even in elementary 
programs, a special paper on this subject at the present convention 
will prove most timely and instructive. Just what limitations 
should be set to the program of studies I have just outlined, 
should be a subject for expert study by, and consultation be- 
tween experienced men, who being familiar with all the condi- 
tions of our schools will be able to give proper allowance for time 
allotments, financial difficulties, local necessities, bilingual re- 
quirements, etc. 

Inasmuch as this paper calls for a completed elementary edu- 
cation at the end of the sixth year, it may be asked with reason, 
whether such work can be done within six years. In many dio- 
ceses, and especially where there is excellent and effective dio- 
cesan supervision, it can, but frankly said, in some schools it can- 
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not be done, as long as certain obstacles are there to impede the 
work. I believe I am well within the scope of my subject, if I 
point out a few of the chief obstacles that will interfere, more or 
less, with a successful completion of an elementary education in 
six years. 

The time allotment must be considered as one of the essential 
factors in a discussion of our problem. The content of a program 
must depend upon the amount of time we may devote to the 
various branches. It is evident that in two hundred days of reg- 
ular attendance, more work can be done than with an actual at- 
tendance of only 175 or 180 days. To base the content of the 
program on a supposed attendance of 200 days when there are 
only 180 working days at the disposal of the teacher, would 
mean an unfinished program at the end of every school year. 
According to the Bureau of Education at Washington, the aver- 
age number of registered daily sessions in the United States is 
187, while the average annual attendance for each pupil is only 
140. In large city schools it may be more, in country schools, 
less. For our Catholic schools, I would say that 185 days would 
be nearer the mark. A basis of 180 school days of five teaching 
hours each, a total of nine hundred hours, would be a safe one 
to begin with. As a matter of fact, very few parochial school 
teachers ever have these nine hundred hours at their disposal. 
A number of unavoidable and, sad to say, avoidable disturbances 
are so periodical in their occurrence, that these 180 days might 
fairly be cut down to 160 days of effective teaching in many 
schools. ‘ 

Beyond any doubt, the greatest cause of loss of time in our 
educational work is the preparation for entertainments as it is 
carried out in many schools either for commencements or for 
purely financial purposes, especially for entertainments in which 
to secure a record attendance of parents and relations, every 
class, and when possible, every child in the class must appear on 
the stage, regardless alike of the histrionic incapacity of teacher 
and pupils for such work. I feel convinced that if diocesan school 
boards would get at actual statistics of the loss of time involved 
in the preparation of entertainments, every endeavor would be 
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made to suppress them entirely, where possible, and reduce them 
to a minimum where they must remain as necessary evils. 

Another obstacle is lack of economy in our pedagogical prac- 
tices. A very interesting and valuable paper could be written on 
“Economy in Pedagogy.” The useless labor of young teachers 
is often too painfully evident. As instances of such waste, I 
would cite the disregard of the correlation of studies, involving 
a loss of the mutual aid which studies may be made to bring one 
another. Then there is a lack of distinction in the application of 
methods. Exact studies depending upon a syllogistic process, 
experimental studies depending upon the powers of observation 
and the ability to establish relatioris between cause and effect, 
and studies depending upon a nice taste and a correct judgment in 
the application of the established canons of art, all receive a uni- 
form treatment, depending upon the intellectual bias of the 
teacher. An intelligent application of definite methods recognized 
as pedagogically the best adapted to the teaching of each branch, 
would enable the teacher to save much time and energy. 

Another obstacle is in the use of what I will call the scaffold 
work of education for want of a better term. One method is to 
devote much of the class hour to exercises that are intended 
solely for the discipline of the mind. The matter used in these 
exercises is not expected to be retained by the pupil, but is to be 
discarded when the end is attained. This has always seemed to 
me to be a waste of time and energy. Another and a more econ- 
omic plan is to do this disciplining with material that need not 
be thrown aside, but may be worked into the structure of our 
educational edifice. Note the scaffolding used in the erection of 
a frame building. It forms no part of the building. It must be 
carted away after having served its purpose. Note on the other 
side, a building in which the frame work is of structural iron. 
Every beam as it is swung into place becomes a part of the struc- 
ture, strengthening it, serving as a scaffold and support for more 
to follow. The flimsy wood scaffold is thrown together in short 
order and with little skill. The structural iron work demands 
careful study by skillful engineers. It is a slower process in the 
planning and preparation of material, but look how much more 
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effective after completion. Pity it is that we have not more 
structural iron work in our pedagogical methods. 

I have not dwelt upon the modifications that must be made in 
the programs of the seventh and eighth grades, should the plan 
be carried out, of limiting elementary studies to the first six 
grades, and yet it seems to me the greatest difficulty in the re- 
vision will be the readjustment of the programs for these two 
classes. Before this can be done properly, answers will have ‘to be 
found to the following and other questions: Should any attempt 
be.made to have the secondary work of our seventh and eighth 
grades conform with similar work in the public schools? If sé, 
to what extent should this conformity be carried? Should one 
teacher take all the branches of a class as in the elementary 
grades, or should a course system be inaugurated which would 
allow special teachers to take certain branches in both grades? 
Should there continue to be an obligatory program in a number 
of studies in these classes with a privilege of choice for certain 
other branches, or should there be distinct sections for science, 
commerce and the classics? Should there be favored the group- 
ing of sections at different centers? For instance, all the science 
students of several parishes to attend at one parish center. Should 
the seventh and eighth grades be attached to a central high school 
for the purposes of better administration and control of second- 
ary work, where such a plan becomes feasible? How and by 
whom will the Latin feature of this department be handled, etc., 
etc. ? 

It will be noticed that some of these questions are distinctly 
of an administrative nature and as such will depend on the local 
authorities for a satisfactory answer. Others are of a peda- 
gogical nature, and will depend on special conditions rather than 
on the authorities for a solution. None of them offer difficulties 
which could not be met by the united efforts of our best school- 
men. Let us hope that such concerted action will soon be a 
matter for record in the history of Catholic education in the 
United States. 
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DISCUSSION. 


Pror. Witt1AM J. McAutirre, M. A., Cathedral College, New York, N. 
Y.: To my mind the question resolves itself in its ultimate analysis to our 
conception of the scope of the elementary school. If it is to be taken as the 
end of all formal education, at least for the vast majority, as was the con- 
ception of the schoolmen in the early days of our educational movement, 
then eight years is‘none too little time to spend upon it. If it is to be but 
a preparation for higher educational work, either classical, as is the ideal of 
to-day to a large extent in our high schools; or manual, -i. e., technical, 
which will soon be the ideal in this country, then six years is quite suffi- 
cient time to spend upon the purely elementary education. 

_At the present time our educational system in America is in a chaotic 
condition. Each branch is shifting the burden of the waste of time. Col- 
leges are raising standards, so are high schools, with the result that more 
and more work is being put upon the elementary school, work which, for 
the most part, it was never intended to do. These increased requirements 
on the part of the college and university are also compelling our students 
to spend more time than is necessary upon the acquiring of the fundamental 
education essential to their vocation in life. 

This waste of time is not confined to the elementary school alone, but it 
is general throughout the whole structure from turret to foundation-stone. 
Universities are doing collegiate work, and colleges are doing university 
and high school work; the high schools are intruding upon the elementary 
school, which in turn is usurping the work of the high school. The student 
is the sufferer from all this waste, often to the extent of four years on the 
whole course from 1-A to the university degree. Surely something is 
wrong when we realize that with all the excess time he spends he acquires 
an education no better, if not inferior, to the education acquired on the 
continent of Europe, which education is acquired in much less time. 

There is a remedy for this condition of affairs, and it lies in a thorough 
readjustment of our ideas on the province of the elementary school, high 
school, college and university. We must provide in our scheme of educa- 
tion not only for the child who wishes to pursue its studies to their fulfill- 
ment in the university or collegiate degree, but also for the child who can- 
not, who must become a breadwinner at fourteen or before, and this is 
precisely what we are not doing at the present time, at least, as well as we 
might. Are the thousands who apply for work certificates in the lower 
grades in city schools, or who leave the country schools before graduation, 
as well educated for their position in life, morally and intellectually, as we 
would wish? Witness the thousands who leave the high schools in the 
first and second years of their course. Can we say that they are as well 
educated as it is possible for them to be in ten years’ time, especially when 
we view the utter waste of time enforced upon them in their course? So 
grave has this question become that throughout the length and breadth of 
the country experiments are being carried on to shorten the time of the 
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elementary course. Some have reduced the course to seven years; some, 
in the hope of doing the greatest good to the greatest number, have length- 
ened the course to nine years. But statistics show us that whether the 
course be seven, eight or nine years the average age at its completion is 
the same. If we pause for a moment we must realize that this is mere 
logic, for a certain amount of work must be done in preparation for 
entrance into high school. In the seven year course the bright pupils 
finish on time, but the average and dull pupils lag behind by failing to 
complete some of the grades in the required time. In the nine year course 
the average and bright pupils finish early by completing the grades in less 
than the allotted time. So whether you lengthen or shorten the elementary 
course you are no better off than when you began if you confine your 
efforts to the elementary school alone. 


The attempt to introduce into the elementary school secondary studies 
has not been a success, it has not shortened though it has lent variety to 
the course. As regards its value there is also grave doubt. If the work 
has been well done, it makes less work for the pupil in high school; if it is 
poorly done, it makes teaching harder, for the teacher must eradicate false 
notions and the pupil must unlearn them, a tedious and unprofitable task 
for both. The other alternative of incorporating the last two years of the 
elementary school into the high school has been fairly successful and is a 
step in the right direction, but it does not lessen the time. So no matter 
which way we turn we find ourselves facing a blank wall. If we are to 
save time we must apply the shortening process to the entire scheme. This 
is best done by following the continental system, which effects its greatest 
saving through the peculiar construction of the secondary school. Under 
this system the elementary school is about six years. 

Pupils who have no intention of entering and who really cannot afford 
the secondary education continue in the elementary school and have an 
eight year course. Those who wish to go on leave the elementary school 
at the first Communion age, say eleven or twelve years, and enter the sec- 
ondary school, where they follow a course of study quite different from the 
elementary school. A foreign language, either ancient or modern, is begun 
at once and the minor studies of the elementary school continued. In the 
second year (7 A and B) general history and algebra are begun and the 
common branches are continued, but are made not so important. The 
course continues for eight or nine years and embraces the four upper ele- 
mentary grades, the whole high school and the first and second collegiate. 

The student is ready to enter the university or technical school, which 
is regarded as university work. As for the time saved, under our system 
graduation from the elementary school is at fourteen or fifteen years; from 
high school, eighteen or nineteen; college, twenty-two to twenty-three; 
university, twenty-six to twenty-seven. Under the continental system the 
elementary school is left at eleven or twelve years, secondary school nine- 
teen to twenty, university twenty-three to twenty-four. The principal points 
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of difference are that the secondary is not a direct continuation of the ele- 
mentary, as is ours, and pupils who finish the elementary school do so at 
a great waste of time, as do ours, because they are four years behind in 
the languages and have no mathematics beyond arithmetic. Yet they are 
admirably trained for ordinary pursuits, and if they are ambitious they may 
enter the secondary school later on, but the pupil in the elementary school 
. and the pupil who enters the secondary school receive the education most 
needed and best fitted for their needs; neither interferes with the other. 

‘For our parish school system this plan solves the problem of high schools. 
It makes the founding of the secondary school a much easier thing finan- 
cially, and it would give us a perfectly articulated system from the kinder- 
garten to the university. We could keep our young men and young women 
under the fostering care of the Church throughout their entire course. It 
would give us a perfect system of education with absolutely no waste of 
time, but above all it would keep the young souls entrusted to us under our 
guidance throughout the most critical period of their lives. 


BroTHEer Exipuus Vicror, F. S. C., New York, N. Y.: I listened with 
pleasure to the very fine and able paper of Brother Waldron and also to 
that of Professor McAuliffe. I had taken some notes on several points 
with the intention of using them later in the discussion, should no other 
person bring them up. I did not anticipate being called on so early. I will, 
however, do the best I can. 


The trouble at the present time, I think, is not so much with the number 
of grades in the elementary schools as it is with the curriculum of these 
schools. Our teachers, nowadays, are doing as well as did the teachers 
of the old days. I know this, because I went to school in the days of the 
old regime. We are doing, too, just as much work, if not a great deal 
more, than in those days. What we want is not more or less grades, or 
better teachers, but a rational course of study. If we can get this, then a 
great number of our school problems will be solved. 

To my mind the great mistake now made in the elementary school course 
is that all subjects or branches of study in it are looked upon as individual 
subjects to be considered as having an independent worth of themselves 
rather than holding, as most of them should, a subordinate position. Spell- 
ing is looked upon as one subject, reading as a second, grammar as another, 
composition a fourth branch, penmanship as a fifth, and so on. Now, this 
is all wrong. What we need is proper correlation and the coordination of 
the subjects of the curriculum. The correlation and coordination of studies 
have been misunderstood and misapplied. Instead of being a help they 
have become a cumbersome hindrance. Let us select from out the studies 
of the course some four or five, around which we may group all the others. 
Let us teach these four or five subjects, giving to those studies grouped 
around them more or less attention as the time and circumstances call for. 
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In making out a course of studies for our elementary schools let us take 
as our five main or central points: religion, reading, number, drawing 
and music. 

Under religion we will ‘teach the ordinary prayers, the catechism or 
Bible history or Church history; we will explain the gospels for Sunday or 
give illustrations from the life of our Lord, also some lessons on the lit- 
urgy of the Church, and on the lives of the prominent saints. We will not 
parcel out the time in definite doses for each of these seven or eight impor- 
tant topics on religion, but according to the age of the pupil and his intelli- 
gence, according to the time of the year and the events happening around 
us, introduce these different topics, paying sometimes more attention to one 
than to another. 

Reading will comprise not only what is generally understood by reading, 
but also spelling, grammar, punctuation, composition, declamation, geog- 
raphy, history, and, in the lower grades, penmanship. You may call this 
language; I call it reading. We are not giving sufficient attention in these 
days to reading. The art of reading, affective and effective, is not being 
taught as it deserves to be. Our great means of gaining knowledge is by 
reading. When we can understand what we read and appreciate it, we are 
learning. If we wish our children to make progress, we must teach them to 
read. How, otherwise, can we expect them to study? In the informational 
subjects, such as history, geography, etc., it is more important that the 
pupil be taught how to read, how to use the text-books on these subjects, 
than to memorize the facts contained in them. 

Gather under number, arithmetic, algebra, mensuration and bookkeeping. 

Along with drawing naturally comes manual training, and, in the upper 
grades, penmanship. I will say nothing about drawing to-day, as I may 
have something to say on this subject on Thursday. Some say that manual 
training is a fad, I do not think so. I believe it has come to stay, and 
whether we like it or not, we shall be compelled to put it in the curriculum. 

To music I would join physical exercise and hygiene. 

In the week we have twenty-five hours of class, let us give three hours 
to religion, ten hours to reading, four hours to number, five hours to draw- 
ing and manual training, and three hours to music and physical exercise. 
These are the five things we are to teach. These are the central points 
around which everything else in the curriculum is grouped. I think we 
have here the basis for a good rational program. 

Some may say you do not allow any time for recess. I do not believe in 
formal recess at a given time each day. If the pupils need a rest during 
or before a grammar exercise or a lesson in arithmetic, give it to them, 
and give them a second one if they need it. Surely the recess regulation - 
should not be the same for the cold days of winter as for the sultry days of 
late spring and early summer. Let the recess be taken when it is needed 
and let it be called grammar or arithmetic, or by the name of whatever les- 
son it is taken from for that day. i 
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Very kev. T. E. Suretps, Ph. D., LL. D., the Catholic University of 
America, Washington, D. C.: The subject under discussion is too impor- 
tant to be dealt with in the three minutes at my disposal. One or two 
phases of the subject deserve a full discussion at some future meeting of 
this Association. Under the title, “Laggards in Our Schools,” Mr. Ayres 
has recently presented some very valuable material on the subject of grad- 
ing school children. A great many people seem to assume that the curric- 
ulum is a divinely constituted and unalterable thing. If any adjustment 
between the pupils and the curriculum be made it is all to be on the part 
of the pupils, and yet the school exists for the children and it should be 
adapted to their needs. If the work of the school were so arranged that 
the pupil progressed as rapidly as his abilities permitted it would be a 
matter of some indifference how much work was assigned to each grade, 
but this is far from being the case. The pupil who fails to do the work 
assigned for the year, whether this work be reasonable or not, is compelled 
to go back and repeat the work of a whole term or a whole year. That 
the result is discouragement and permanent distaste for everything educa- 
tional is scarcely taken into account. The work of the primary grades is 
particularly wanting in adjustment to the pupils. The rate of progress of 
the pupils through the first four grades in twenty-nine cities is such as to 
take the average pupil 12.44 years to complete the work of the eight grades. 
In Kansas City, Mo., it would take 11.90; in Wilmington, Del., 10.76; in 
Camden, N. J., 10.76; and so down the line. In twenty-five out of thirty- 
one cities given in Mr. Ayres’ table, the average time required to complete 
the work of the first four grades is such as to require more than nine years 
to do the work of the eight grades. This clearly shows the tendency on 
the part of our public schools to disregard the capacity not only of the 
weaker pupil, but of the average pupil in determining the work for the 
grades. 

We should not, therefore, be surprised at the results to which Mr. Ayres 
calls attention. Thirty-three per cent of all the pupils in our public schools 
are retarded. More than six million children are lagging behind their 
work, and more than half this number are repeating the work of their 
grade. The cost of this work of repetition has .been estimated at 
$27,000,000 per annum, but this is a trivial thing compared with the effect 
on these millions of children who are annually converted into dullards by 
the Procrustean methods of our schools. It is not only the adjustment of 
the curriculum that is here involved. The primary methods in vogue have 
to bear their full share of the responsibility. Alphabet methods, phonic 
methods, and word methods, and all other methods which involve the same 
treatment for children of widely divergent capacity must necessarily add 
to the number of dullards, and it should be remembered that when pupils 
are put back from their former companions and compelled to repeat the 
work of the first grade, the force of their example will make it practically 
impossible to establish the right kind of leadership among the pupils who 
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are just beginning their school life. The contagion of wrong mental habits 
rapidly spreads and demoralizes the whole room, and thus the school, in- 
stead of being the chief agency in the formation of noble character, is con- 
verted into the breeding place of the laggard and the criminal. If the 
situation is to be remedied, therefore, we must have scientific methods in 
the primary grades of our schools, we must have a reasonable number of 
children, well trained teachers, and a curriculum that is determined by the 
capacity of the children and not fixed by the ambition of some ex-book 
agent masquerading as an educational expert. 


Rev. Joun Harxs, Toledo, Ohio: I am not prepared exactly to 
criticise the remarkable discourse of Brother Waldron, but there are a few 
things in it that make me think. First of all, he said that we ought to learn 
from the public school to go ahead, to show a certain progress, and among 
other things manual training was mentioned. Well, whilst I believe that 
we can learn from the public schools, however, I am not an admirer of the 
system prevailing now, and whilst I know that at the present time the 
teachers of the public schools are thorough, I hardly believe they are 
perfect. Where I think we lose nowadays is in thoroughness and accuracy. 
The children are too often and too easily distracted, the teachers are doing 
the children’s work, and we are handicapped by the first training of the 
children. I believe that the greatest nuisance that we meet with in this 
Catholic education is the kindergarten, because the children there are made 
to feel at home and have recreation, and they hear and see beautiful things 
and they are spoiled. As soon as they have to begin to learn and do 
anything themselves, there they stop. What is wanted in most schools is 
the personal work of the pupils, and without that we shall not make any 
progress. I think, therefore, that instead of delaying them more than we 
have to, they get thorough elementary study as we had in former years. The 
teachers, perhaps, were not so learned as they are now, and had not all 
the distinctions that are required now in certain schools, but they made the 
children work, and think, and do tasks that they had to do, and get the les- 
sons that they had to study, and the way they had to get them was a 
perfect training for the children. Nowadays we are following the public 
schools a little too much in these fads, and, in consequence, the children 
lack in thoroughness; they lack in quality what they have in quantity. 


BroTHER JoHN WatprRON, S. M., Clayton, Mo.: The close of our discus- 
sion must be modified because of the absence of Brother Marcellinus, of 
Fort Wayne, who, I had expected, would discuss certain phases of our 
subject which I had not touched. It was my intention to comment on 
these phases after they had been introduced by those who were to take 
part in the discussions. Under the circumstances I will confine myself to 
a few remarks on the necessity of keeping a class in balance if we are ts 
avoid the two evils of improper grading due to the promotion of incompe- 
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tent pupils, and the congestion of the class due to the small number of 
pupils promoted. 

At the end of every year you will often find that the members of the 
class no longer belong to a single group of almost equal strength. This 
will happen especially when the teacher picks the brightest pupils and 
pushes them ahead, leaving the laggards and weaker ones to follow as best 
they can. Under such circumstances we must be prepared to find the 
grading of the class destroyed. To avoid this evil it is imperative that 
the teacher have continually before his mind the necessity of promoting the 
majority of his pupils, and to do this he must keep his class balanced. If 
the promotion list is made at the end of June you will find a number of 
pupils not fit for promotion, and it will then be too late to apply a remedy. 
Instead of waiting so long, in March or April let the director of the school, 
in conjunction with the teacher, go over the class register and make up a 
list of those who are not likely to be promoted. An analysis of the causes 
will show that some are behind in arithmetic, others in reading, others in 
geography, and so on. If during the remaining months some special atten- 
tion is given to the delinquents in these branches it will be found that quite 
a number may be added to the promotion list who otherwise would be left 
behind to congest the class during the next year. Balance your class before 
the promotion, and balance it again when you begin with a new set of pupils, 
Instead of useless recrimiriations about the unfitness of your new pupils, 
try to make the best of them. The pastor will not take them out and your 
director will not take them out. Devote the first three or four weeks of 
the new year to special work with the weaker ones. Before October you 
will find that many of your supposed incompetents will be able to keep pace 
with the rest of the class. I call this work, balancing a class, and under 
existing conditions I believe it to be an essential feature of class work at 
the beginning and the end of every school year. It is a remedy for some 
of the obstacles to the proposed six year course, viz., congested classes, 
retardation, improper grading, etc. 





THE FORMATION OF CHARACTER 
REV. GEORGE A. LYONS, SUPERVISOR OF SCHOOLS, BOSTON, MASS. 


The treatment of such a theme in this convention need call for 
no explanation. We are Catholic educators engaged in the 
noblest work to which the human soul can be impelled, fulfilling, 
each in his own way and to the best of his ability, the command 
of Christ to “go and teach.” We are moulders of Catholic youth, 
and upon our efforts will depend largely the kind of men and 
women upon whom the Church in this country must rely in the 
future. All training of the young has for its end the forming 
of the men and women of the future. But, if we are to do this 
effectively, we must make clear to ourselves the kind of men and 
women we wish our children to become. St. Basil tells us that 
the children are in our hands like soft wax and can be moulded 
in any way. They are like young plants and can be trained as 
we wish. They are like canvas prepared for painting on which 
can be traced the outlines either of an angel or a devil. 

In other words, our children may become men and women, 
either good, bad or indifferent. Much will depend upon the ef- 
forts which we make, and the manner in which they respond to 
these efforts, for the formation of their character. Hence, the 
necessity of grasping well the principles which lie at the root of 
this all-important work; so that we may labor intelligently and 
save our conscience with the thought that, if some of our children 
are to disappoint us in the end, it will not be through lack of 
effort or through faulty method on our part, but, despite all our 
efforts, that they do so. The aim, then, of Catholic education is 
the formation of character; and, that we may treat our subject 
understandingly, let us first define our terms. 

The word character is so commonly used, and in such a variety 
of ways, that, while we all possess a vague notion of what it 
means, we would, I am sure, without some reflection find consid- 
erable difficulty in defining it. The word itself comes from the 
Greek word which means to engrave. Hence character in its 
derivation means the impression stamped upon a coin td indicate 
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its value and to distinguish it from others. In this sense we speak 
of the sacramental character of Baptism, Confirmation and Holy 
Orders. Sometimes it is used as a synonym for reputation, and 
we speak of a man having a poor character. In its applied sense 
we find the Catholic Encyclopedia giving as a broad meaning of 
character, “The expression of the personality’ of a human being 
revealing itself in his conduct.” In this sense we speak of a 
strong or a weak character. 

It is not in any of these senses that we now speak of character. 
We shall adopt rather a narrower application of the word and, 
with the Encyclopedic Dictionary, define character as “The sum 
of the mherited and acquirea ethical traits which give to a person 
his moral individuality,” in which sense we speak of a man or 
woman of character. Better still, and along the same line, with 
Father Hull, of the Society of Jesus, in his lucid treatise on the 
Formation of Character, we may define character as “life dom- 
inated by principles,” in this distinguishing it from life dominated 
by mere internal impulses or the circumstances around us. The 
man of character, then, does not think and speak and act on mere 
impulse or moved by the circumstances of the time and place. 
There is, according to the definition we have given, a fixed pur- 
pose and a consistency to all that he does. He may be a good 
man or a bad man; but he is so consistently and with deliberate 
purpose, because his life is ruled by principles, and strength and 
determination and firmness are everywhere manifest. Given the 
same conditions, as a rule he always acts in the same manner. 
The true purpose of education, therefore, is so to guide and 
fashion these principles that they may prove a wellspring of 
moral uprightness, and of virtuous thought, word and action, 
lasting through life. 

There are just two elements which enter into the building of , 
character: the original and inherited traits with which the child 
starts in life, which are commonly called temperament; and the 
dispositions and tendencies which he may afterwards have ac- 
quired. These are the two distinct component parts of which 
character is formed. The natural temperament comes to us as an 
inheritance, but the acquired tendencies and habits are largely 
dependent on the will. Hence each one by his will, in spite of his 
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inherited disposition and the influence of his surroundings, plays 
an important part in the forming of his own character, and be- 
comes to this extent directly responsible for it. 

Character has, therefore, been well defined as a “completely 
fashioned will,” or better still, as “natural temperament completely 
fashioned by the will.” It all resolves itself into a question of 
self-control. And in this sense, a well formed character is the 
habitual disposition of the will which controls the temperament 
and all acquired habits, directing them always towards what is 
good and noble. And so, says Bishop Ullathorne, “God makes 
our nature, our own will makes our character”. Hence, we see 
the need of directing the will in the formation of character. And 
here, precisely, is where the teacher plays his or her part in sup- 
plementing the efforts of the parents, or, as it often happens, in 
supplying, as far as may be, for their inability or neglect. The 
child comes to the teacher with all the inherited tendencies of its 
individual temperament. It may be of bright and cheerful dis- 
position ; it may be sad and gloomy; it way be irritable and quar- 
relsome; it may be sluggish or even dull, all according to its 
natural temperament and the physical and mental qualities it has 
inherited. No fixed rule can be laid down for the training of 
such children. As far as possible the teacher has to form an 
estimate of the individual and, in his or her dealings, make allow- 
ances for difference in disposition. This may seem impossible 
in the management of the large number in a classroom; but, after 
all, there will be only a certain few who need special attention, 
the rest will be amenable to the common discipline. 

There is much that is good in every child, although what is 
objectionable may seem to predominate. It must be the aim of 
every conscientious teacher to bring out into bold relief whatever 
is good, and gently to correct whatever is reprehensible ; and this, 
as we all know from experience, requires prudence and tact and 
almost superhuman patience. How many a troublesome, self- 
willed, and even vicious child, has thus been reclaimed and 
moulded and started on a useful career by the patient, persever- 
ing, sympathetic and encouraging help of a noble teacher! Only 
Heaven’s recording angel ever can reveal it. But, this much we 
know well, that “they who instruct many to justice shall shine 
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as stars for all eternity” (Dan. XII, 3) ; and “he who causeth a 
sinner to be converted from the error of his way, shall save his 
soul from death, and shall cover a multitude of sins”. (James 
V. 20). , 

In this, of course, we shall have to take into account the 
child’s environment. “Evil communications”, we know, “cor- 
rupt good manners”, and a child will seldom be better than the 
company it keeps. Hence, if we wish to succeed, we must, when 
possible, strive to remove the child from all the influences which 
tend to corrupt. Thus, having prepared the soil by a sympa- 
thetic understanding of the natural disposition and temper of the 
child and having done what we can to remove all corrupting in- 
fluences, we are ready to sow the seed which will bloom forth 
later into one of the noblest things of God—a man or woman of 
sterling, upright character. 

Now, we have just two means by which we may accomplish 

this: our teaching and our example. And here-it is that our re- 
ligious teachers have a never-to-be-forgotten advantage; for 
they have the elevating, informing, ennobling support of their 
supernatural teaching. The natural virtues, it is true, and I wish 
to lay especial emphasis on this point, must not be disregarded; 
and punctuality, self-reliance, the spirit of honor, courtesy, re- 
spect for our elders, consideration for others, regard for the 
-proprieties, etc., are all natural foundations upon which super- 
natural virtues can always be grounded, by regarding them, e. g., 
in the light of duty to God and charity toward our fellowman. 
Then, in addition to these natural virtues, beyond which mere 
secular education is not permitted to advance, we have the super- 
natural teachings of our Faith, than which no influence could be 
more potent in the building up of character. But, if the truism 
may be permitted, example is better than precept; and nowhere 
is its potency so marked as in the life of the religious teacher. 
The patience, gentleness, charity, fidelity, piety of the teacher 
mean more to the child than hours of instruction on the same; 
while any lack of these virtues in the teacher will do more to un- 
dermine the child’s character than a large amount of evil influence 
on the part of its companions, 
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Thus can the religious teacher above all others help in the 
formatien of good moral character. Children so formed have 
always before them an ideal. It is the striving after this ideal 
which materializes and renders concrete the principles by which 
they live. Rightly formed character, then, is always based upon 
an ideal; and it is in helping the child to discover this ideal that 
the function of the religious teacher in the formation of charac- 
ter precisely consists. By precept and example, such as we have 
just described, the child is taught what it means to be a true man 
or woman of character. Gradually this concept becomes fixed 
in the mind and there is formed an ideal of what the child should 
be. The habitual striving after this ideal in all the various cir- 
cumstances of life generates the habits of thought and word and 
action which become fixed principles of conduct. By his accept- 
ance of these principles and his fidelity to them the child lays 
for all time the foundation of a rightly moulded character. 

We are all influenced by ideals. How beautifully the story of 
Hawthorne’s Great Stone Face, which as far as possible in his 
own words I shall repeat for you, illustrates this truth! The 
Great Stone Face was a work of nature formed on the perpen- 
dicular side of a mountain by some immense rocks, which at a 
distance resembled the outlines of a human face. The features 
were noble, and the expression grand and sweet, as if it were the | 
glow of a vast warm heart that embraced all mankind in its af- 
fections, and even then had room for more. It was an education 
only to look at it. Hawthorne tells of a little boy, reared at the 
foot of the mountain, gazing at the face and saying: “Mother, if 
I were to see & man with such a face, I would love him dearly.” 
The mother told the boy of a tradition that at some future time 
a child should be born who was to become the greatest and 
noblest personage of his time, and whose countenance in man- 
hood would have an exact resemblance to the Great Stone Face. 

The boy never forgot the story. It was always in his mind 
whenever he looked at the Great Stone Face. He was dutiful to 
his mother and helpful to her in many things, assisting her much 
with his little hands, and more with his loving heart. In this way 
he grew up to be a mild, quiet, unobtrusive boy, with more in- 
telligence brightening his aspect than is seen in many lads who 
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have been taught in famous schools. Yet he had no teacher, but 
that Great Stone Face became one to him. When the toil of 
the day was over, he would gaze at it for hours, until he began to 
imagine that those vast features recognized him and gave him a 
smile of kindness and encouragement, responsive to his own look 
of veneration. It is the story of an ideal and its influence on the 
life of aboy. The boy’s tender and confiding simplicity discerned 
what other people could not see; and thus the love which was 
meant for all, became his peculiar portion. 

So also is it with human ideals. The poet tells us: 


. 


“Lives of great men all remind us, 
We can make our lives sublime.” 


Thus, with all the world of example to draw on, we need never 
be at a loss for an ideal. But, there is one to which the religious 
teacher alone is privileged to turn—Christ, our Blessed Lord, 
whose imitation, as exemplified in the lives of His saints from 
“all nations, and tribes, and peoples, and tongues”, shows forth 
the many-sided nature and practical imitability of this most per- 
fect of all ideals. In the imitation of Christ, then, shall we find 
our best aid in the formation of character. Like unto Him can 
_ we teach the child “to increase in wisdom and age and grace.” 
Formed on this model he will be reverential, respectful, obedient 
to all lawful authority; just, charitable, honorable in his dealings 
with his companions; in his duties to God, ever faithful and true 
—a lovable, good-tempered, high-minded youth, the making of 
one of the noblest works of God, of whom the poet sings— 


“His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles, 
His love sincere, his thoughts immaculate, 
His tears, pure messengers sent from his heart, 
His heart as far from fraud as Heaven from earth’”— 


the exemplary man of character, 
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DISCUSSION. 


Rev. Witt1am D. Hickey, Dayton, Ohio: The basic principles of this 
great question—for it is the heart of education, even of life itseli—have 
been well summarized by Father Lyons. The aim to be always held in 
view is to know the child, tO recognize its individuality and to teach it to 
form its own character. 

Teachers should recognize the varieties of temperament and not expect 
that all can be mechanically moulded in the same form. It is idle to say, 
“Johnny Smith, why can’t you be like Tommy Brown?” He cannot be, for 
he has a different temperament and must be taken accordingly. Some fun- 
damental knowledge of psychology is required, but a note of warning 
should be uttered against some of the text-books, which’are to be found in 
the hands of even our teachers, which are based upon false philosophical 
principles and lead to dangerous conclusions. Some of these books are 
painstaking in research and scientific in method, but they regard-the child 
as a mere animal and ignore the spiritual element of his nature—a one- 
sided and, therefore, pernicious theory. 

If the proper study of mankind be man, the deepest problem is the study 
of the child. To sound the depths of the child mind, to enter reverently 
into its world requires intelligence, but, above all, unfailing love and sym- ' 
pathy. Character is best formed by the personal touch. Which of us 
does not cherish the memory of some teacher, now dead and gone, whose 
influence moulded our character, who read us like a book and revealed our 
whole nature to our inner consciousness, pointed out our faults so that 
they looked startling in their reality, encouraged our faltering steps, 
cheered our victories over self and sustained our drooping spirits in defeat? 

It must ever be kept in mind that Divine Providence is the author of the 
diversities both in nature and grace. .All of the saints are modeled upon 
the one ideal, Jesus Christ, yet what a wonderful variety in their characters! 
God is wonderful in His saints: Stress should be laid upon the necessity 
of cultivating the natural virtues, docility, truthfulness, honesty, self- 
respect, and then build the structure of supernatural virtues upon this foun- 
dation. Yet all this requires patience. What difficulties are not presented 
to the teacher by lying on the part of children? Yet it would be a mistake 
to set it all down to malice, for allowance must be made for weakness, fear 
of punishment, excessive imagination, distorted impressions or what might 
be called mental astigmatism. Individual work must count for much, and 
this is the decided evil of overcrowding the lower grades in the school. 
Special sermons for the children at their Masses are not as easily prepared 
as those for adults, yet they can accomplish much, and much good will be 
done by the retreats for children, lately coming into vogue. 

But when all is said and done, one must come back to the personal life 
of the teacher, and in this our children are signally blessed; for in the 
person of their teachers they have the concrete examples of consecrated 
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religious lives, reflecting and diffusing the holiness of the Divine Teacher, 
Jesus Christ. 


Rev. TrmotHy BrosnAHAN, S. J., Loyola College, Baltimore, Md.: | 
am not quite sure that I should attempt to say anything on this subject, 
because I have a hesitancy and dislike to say anything on any subject unless 
I can say something better than what has already been said. However, as 
I have~been called to this platform to make a few remarks I presume I 
must try to do so, even at the risk of being stale and unprofitable. In the 
first place, permit me. to offer my personal thanks to Father Lyons and 
Father Hickey for their very pleasing and clear presentation of the subject 
under discussion. 

One thought especially was suggested to me and became emphasized in 
my mind while listening to the paper of Father Lyons and the discussion 
of Father Hickey. In our schools we make use of various exercises for 
developing the memory of the child, its reasoning powers, its judgment 
and taste, its capacity for observation, its habits of attention and industry. 
We have exercises, too, for developing the physical strength of the child. 
By athletic sports and gymnastic training we provide for the proper growth 
of its bodily faculties. But have we any specific exercises for developing 
will power? Is there any reason why we should not submit the child to 
special training in this matter, as in others? Father Hickey has insisted 
that the child should be taught to form its own character. Now this simply 
means that it should be taught through exercise to acquire will power. To 
do this it does not suffice that it should be taught to exercise will power 
merely to resist what is evil. If it does not call its will into play until the 
problem of evil is presented to it, having had no prior experiences in the 
use of that will power, the issue may reasonably be feared. The athlete 
prepares himself for the contest, submits to a great deal of training that 
seems to have no immediate bearing on the particular contest in which he 
is going to be engaged. Should he refuse to take the seemingly unnec- 
essary practice prescribed by his trainer, his failure to compete successfully 
could easily be predicted. The actor who is to impersonate a Hamlet or 
Macbeth devotes hours in private to practice that nobody is present to see 
or appreciate, By repeated effort he fixes the emotion that he wishes to 
depict on his countenance, the expression he wishes to put into his- voice 
and carriage, the very mental mood he wishes to be in during his brief 
hour before an audience. He undergoes all his labor to acquire for a time 
the habit of another personality. 

So to acquire will power the child must have previous training, that is to 
say if it is to have self-control, the power to say effectively “I will” or “I 
will not” in an emergency, it must previously have practiced that will’ power 
in circumstances in which the only purpose in view is the effect to be pro- 
duced by the practice itself. 
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“Self-reverence, self-knowledge, self-control, 
These three alone lead life to sovereign power,” 


says Tennyson. Undoubtedly of these three, will power or self-control is 
one of the most important elements in the formation of character; so much 
so in fact that those who have false or unsound principles and have strong 
will power are the most awful agents for evil in the world to-day. 

How then should the child be taught to acquire will power? It should 
be taught the necessity of practice in the use of that faculty, as of others. 
The need of exercising mastery over itself should be inculcated. It should 
be taught to control its inclinations, impulses and desires, and for this pur- 
pose to deny them satisfaction at times even in matters in which it might 
lawfully indulge them; to get into the habit of exercising will power as 
the saints did for the purpose of self-abnegation or mortification. These, 
of course, are fearsome words to present to a child. Yet though we need 
not frighten them with the words, the thing signified by the words can be 
presented in such a way as to make the child realize that if it is to acquire 
self-mastery through will power it must sometimes deliberately and for the 
sake of the exercise deny itself even in matters that are harmless. You 
remember in the book of Genesis that Pharaoh, asserting the supremacy of 
his power, said: “I am Pharaoh, without my command no man shall move 
hand or foot in all the land of Egypt.” So the man who can say: “I am 
Pharaoh in the republic of my soul; when I will, every subordinate faculty, 
impulse, or desire obeys,” is one whose character is formed. Given the 
Catholic principles of thought and morality as a guide, and on this founda- 
tion of will power are the natural virtues raised in us which when con- 
joined harmoniously into a whole form what we call character. The child 
who has been taught to exercise will power, self-control, self-mastery in 
accord with what it knows or is taught to be the true, the good and the 
beautiful, is the child who has been taught to form its own character. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE IN OUR SCHOOLS. WHO 
TEACHES IT? HOW SHOULD 
IT BE TAUGHT? 


REV. EDMUND F. GIBBONS, SUPERINTENDENT OF PARISH SCHOOLS, 
DIOCESE OF BUFFALO. 


The announcement of this subject may come as a surprise to 
many of you. It did to me, and after a few days’ consideration, 
and a careful perusal of the splendid papers on one phase or an- 
other of the subject of teaching Christian Doctrine, read at the 
meetings of this Association in the last five years, I scarcely had 
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the courage to attempt to treat it. Many of you, no doubt, had 
the privilege of hearing these papers read and discussed, or per- 
haps you had the time and interest in the subject, to read them 
for yourselves in the Secretary’s reports. It will not be amiss to 
recall them. 

At the New York meeting five years ago, Dr. Shields and Dr. 
Duffy in the Seminary Department treated the subject of “Peda- 
gogy in the Seminary,” and they dealt exclusively with the peda- 
gogy of Christian Doctrine. In Cleveland the year after, two of 
the four papers read before the School Department were on 
“Christian Doctrine,” Brother Baldwin’s on “Teaching of Cate- 
chism,” Brother John Waldron’s on “Teaching of Bible History.” 
The third by Mons. Lavelle on “The Relation of the Pastor, or 
Priest, to the Catholic School, Especially as Regards Religious In- 
struction, Secular Instruction and Discipline,” was devoted prin- 
cipally to the same subject; and Father Lafontaine in his paper 
on “A Model School Curriculum,” could not bear to pass it over 
in utter silence. In 1907 Father Yorke, at the Milwaukee meeting, 
discoursed at great length on “The Educational Value of Chris- 
tian Doctrine,” and so eloquently that Father Finn began his ex- 
cellent review of the paper by declaring that he felt in discussing 
it he was “gilding refined gold and painting the lily.” Brother 
Anthony then gave his own views and those of sundry other au- 
thorities on “The Pastor and the School,” and in the discussion 
many important points in regard to Christian Doctrine and the 
relative share of pastor and teachers in its teaching, were brought 
out. 

Then came Cincinnati in 1908. While the college men were 
busy telling one another how to teach Latin, Dr. Shields, his 
collaborators and commentators, learnedly and exhaustively ex- 
pounded to you “Methods of Teaching Religion.” In the teachers’ 
meeting, the good Sisters, not to be outdone in zeal for a proper 
understanding of the subject of universal interest, expressed some 
beautiful and practical ideas on “Ideal Methods of Teaching 
Christian Doctrine,” as well as other branches. 

Last year in Boston, Dr. Sauvage applied to the teaching of 
Christian Doctrine the principles he enunciated in his admirable 
paper on “The Function of Memory in Education,” and the dis- 
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cussion was concerned almost entirely with this phase of his sub- 
ject. In the teachers’ meeting, the paper on “Principles of Cath- 
olic Faith and Piety, How Best Inculcated in Our Schools,” by a 
Sister of Charity, and the discussion of it by Brothers and Sis- 
ters, rehearsed the same familiar truths ever ancient and ever 
new. 

The field of Christian Doctrine, therefore, has been very thor- 
oughly gone over. Its paramount importance in the parochial 
school, its manifold bearings and applications, the claims it has 
upon the seminarian preparing for his work in the ministry and 
upon those responsible for that training, the obligations it im- 
poses on parish school teachers, whether they be priests or the 
regular grade teachers, the correct and fruitful methods of im- 
parting an adequate knowledge of it; these and many other 
phases of the subject have been viewed and discussed. Yet it 
has been deemed wise to bring up the topic again, to send an- 
other over the field to glean what we can, to review or perhaps 
emphasize some of the principles that have been established. 

Well, a review of important principles and their practical ap- 
plications cannot be altogether unprofitable. It may even be 
necessary. In this day of crowded school curricula and ever 
growing demands on school teachers and school authorities in 
the matter of secular instruction, we are liable to forget that 
definite doctrinal, religious instruction is the fundamental reason 
for our existence as a separate school system. Article II, of the 
Constitution of this Association states that its object shall be to 
keep in the minds of the people the necessity of religious in- 
struction and training as the basis of morality and sound educa- 
tion. It will not be so hard to keep this necessity in the minds of 
the people, if we keep it vivid and unobscured in our own. The 
danger is that while admitting it in theory, we are liable not to 
do full justice to it in practice. A further reason for bringing 
up repeatedly before this Association the claims of Christian 
Doctrine, may be found in this, the papers read at our meetings 
are heard from year to year by different audiences. This is true, 
especially of the Parish School Department. Re-statement then 
of principles and fresh discussion of views become necessary, if 
the Association is to attain the wide scope for which it was or- 
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ganized, to impress upon the intelligence and conscience of the 
teaching body of our country, the principles of Catholic educa- 
tion. 


i. 


CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE IN OUR SCHOOLS—-WHO TEACHES IT? HOW 
SHOULD IT BE TAUGHT? 


The first part of our subject manifestly calls for an inquiry 
into the status of doctrinal, religious teaching in our parish 
schools, as regards both the nature and scope of that teaching, 
and the persons and qualifications of the persons on whom rests 
the duty of attending to it. Who are the teachers of- Christian 
Doctrine? What do they seek to teach? 

At first sight it might appear difficult to generalize on this mat- 
ter, but after careful study of all that has been read and said on 
the subject of doctrinal teaching in the meetings of this Associa- 
tion, after diligent inquiry of many teachers, community inspect- 
ors, pastors and superintendents, from different sections, who 
have exceptional opportunities to observe the workings of our 
schools, and are deeply interested in all that can promote their 
welfare, I have come to the conclusion that in whatever else 
dioceses or sections may differ, there is little or no diversity in 
the conditions surrounding the teaching of Christian Doctrine, at 
least in dioceses whose parochial school systems have ataehed 
fair development. 

In respect to Christian Doctrine, its teachers and their atti- 
tude towards it, schools may be classified as follows: 

1. Schools in which the grade teachers, Brothers, Sisters or 
seculars are expected to do all the teaching of Christian Doctrine 
including its illustration and development, and application to life 
and conduct; excepting that the pastor or assistant pastor usually 
instructs a class preparatory to first Communion or Confirma- 
tion. Occasionally even this preparation is left to the grade 
teachers. I am not prepared ‘to give an estimate of the relative 
number of such schools, but I believe it. is by no means inconsid- 
erable. Nor do F think it necessary to argue long against such 
a condition, for the gravest authorities in the Church have scored 
it in the strongest terms. We all know that there is much to be 
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said of the drains upon the priest’s time and energy, in attending 
to the material needs of the parish, building, collecting and de- 
vising ways and means to pay off debts; in the various pastoral 
duties of administering the sacraments, visiting the sick and 
burying the dead, celebrating Mass at late hours, and what not. 
It is all very absorbing and distracting without doubt. It might 
be comforting to a pastor to reflect that while he is caring zeal- 
ously for the sheep and the goats, the lambs are safely folded and 
tenderly guarded and nourished by their pious and devoted re- 
ligious teachers. But the Holy Father, the chief shepherd of the 
flock, and the Councils of the Church from Trent to Baltimore 
sternly admonish us, that it is the priest’s duty to feed those 
lambs their spiritual food, and while he may need and employ 
the aid of others, he cannot lawfully place upon them almost the 
entire responsibility of religious instruction in the school. 

Unquestionably this is a danger in our parish “school system. 
Nor does the evil stop at denying the children the religious in- 
struction due to them from the priests. Anyone with experience 
will admit that diligence in preparing catechetical instructions 
suited to the capacity of the children, gives a man a style and a 
power that will add amazingly. to his efficiency in the pulpit, when 
preaching to the people. For after all, in the things of Faith are 
they not all children? And do they not all love the simple, plain, 
though withal earnest and eloquent catechetical style? Do they 
not thirst for the story, the illustration, the liturgical applica- 
tion, which form a large part of true catechetical instruction, and 
gladly come to hear more when the conventional’ sermon often 
taxes their patience? -And don’t they need catechetical instruc- 
tion? Of course they do, and our practical, pastoral Holy Father 
declares we must give them such or faith will weaken. The 
right, faithful discharge then of the preaching ministry toward 
the body of the faithful, depends in no small measure on our as- 
siduity in teaching the children Christian Doctrine. 

Besides, its neglect alienates the children from their spiritual 
father, and weakens his hold on their devotion and affections. 
And this is a great loss. We all know, moreover, that a pastor’s 
attention to the children seldom stops at them. They transmit the 
current, the impressions they receive, to the parents and others 
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at home. What an agency the earnest, zealous and resourceful 
man can make of them to help tone up the whole parish! But 
I am treading well worn paths. These things have all been said, 
and well said, over and over again. From every point of view 
then, the pastor who fails to act as the teacher of his children, and 
thinks that others can supply for him, makes a mistake. 

2. There is a second class of schools in which grade teachers 
do practically no thorough catechetical work, have absolutely no 
method of instruction, but are restricted to hearing the recitation 
of the catechism, and perhaps some very superficial verbal expo- 
sition of it, teaching prayers and other little practices of devo- 
tion. Two or three times a week, sometimes oftener, reaching all 
the children once or twice a week, the pastor or assistant supple- 
ments this by an exposition of the Christian Doctrine, in some 
cases taking the pupils by single grades, or rooms, in others as- 
sembling the whole school or several grades of it at a time for 
instruction. This instruction not unfrequently takes the form of 
a discourse or sermon delivered not in the language of the coun- 
try and the children but in the idiom of their forefathers, which 
the children neither understand nor care to hear. The reasons 
given for the restriction of grade teachers, for the most part re- 
ligious, to the task of storing the child’s memory with the raw 
material of religious truth to be fashioned and formed into 
proper shape afterwards by the hand of the pastor, seem to re- 
duce to one or more of the following: 

The grade teachers, it is alleged, are incapable of expounding 
the truths of religion through ignorance of the subject. They 
have had no adequate instruction themselves, how can they ex- 
plain the difficult doctrines of Faith exactly and thoroughly to the 
children? Besides, they have not the requisite canonical mis- 
sion. They have no business teaching religion in the full sense 
of the word. On the Apostles and their successors, the Bishops 
and priests of the Church, was the injunction laid, “Going teach 
ye all nations.” Quite in line with this reason it is sometimes 
urged that for the most part our grade teachers are women, 
good women to be sure, but after all, women, in whose hands 
religious instruction is liable to be characterized and weakened 
by emotionalism or sentimentality. 
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Then there is the apostolic charge (1 Cor., XIV-34). “Mulieres 
in ecclestis taceant,’ “Let women keep silence in the churches.” 
The school in its capacity of teaching religion is only an extension 
of the pulpit, of the Church. Their office therefore of school 
teachers, even though they are consecrated religious, gives them 
no more right to act as instructors in religion in the classroom, 
than it does to ascend the pulpit and enlighten the faithful there- 
from. Let them confine their exertions to the words of the cate- 
chism and Bible history, teach the prayers, and edify the pupils. 
The priests will do the rest. I am well aware that not a few 
excellent pastors take this view of the responsibility of teaching 
Christian Doctrine. Nor is it confined to the clergy. Teachers 
will be found who hold it, and direct their course accorditgly, 
influenced, however, more by a fear of their lack of knowledge 
and ability to explain the catechism, than by St. Paul’s prohibi- 
tion. I believe that it is a mistake, that the reasons on which it 
is based are unsound, that the defects alleged in teachers are 
exaggerated or at any rate, susceptible of remedy. But of all 
this presently. 

3. Between these two extremes there is a third class of 
schools, teachers and pastors, following what may be termed a 
middle course, what I believe to be the right course, though I 
willingly admit that there is room for more extended and more 
accurate information, and improvement in methods of instruc- 
tion on the part of the teachers. The regular grade teachers, be 
they Brothers, Sisters or seculars do not confine themselves to 
hearing mere words and teaching prayers, but give a half hour 
or more every day to the teaching of Christian Doctrine, in its 
several departments, catechism, Bible history, liturgy, prayers 
and pious practices; explaining, illustrating and applying the 
truths of Faith more or less pedagogically and fruitfully, using 
perhaps different methods, but trying to the best of their ability 
to expound the Catholic doctrine to their pupils, instruct their in- 
telligences and form in them religious habits. The pastor or as- 
sistant goes regularly and as often as he can to the classroom, 
and with the teacher as one of his auditors, supplements his or 
her work with his wider knowledge, his stronger personality and 
the inestimable power of his pastorship and canonical mission. 
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This method of procedure is based on the conviction that the 
pastor, or his assistant, is indeed the official teacher of religion 
in the school as well as in the pulpit. On him rests a grave 
responsibility to instruct the children. The divine commission 
to go and teach, while it concerns directly and primarily the 
Bishops, the successors in the full sense of the word to the office 
and the powers of the Apostles, is and must be, by the very nat- 
ure and scope of evangelical work, extended to him. But this 
does not by any means imply that others are excluded from a 
share in the labor and the merit of the glorious work, or that 
their efforts should be confined to the paltry business of hearing 
the words of the little catechism, supplemented by teaching of 
prayers and a few devotional practices. On the contrary, such 
a method, if it can be called method, violates the laws of sound 
pedagogy, lowers the ideals of our teachers, neglects to utilize a 
vast and splendid power which the religious vocation has pro- 
vided, and as a matter of fact is often impracticable. For say 
what you will of the pastor’s duty in the classroom, he has many 
other grave obligations, which render it impossible, as a rule, 
for him to give to catechetical instruction, the time it requires 
and the study and preparation necessary to do full justice to it, 
if he attempts to carry the burden alone. It would doubtless be 
preferable, if priests, themselves properly equipped for the work, 
could relieve the grade teachers entirely of this office. There may 
be cases in which this is possible, but I believe they are extremely 
rare. 

After all, why this reluctance to allow the grade teachers to 
explain the catechism? They may not, as a rule, have the ex- 
tent and breadth of theological knowledge possessed by those 
who have made a course of theology in a seminary, but they are 
not called upon to teach technical theology. Bishop Dupanloup, 
quoted by Spirago, speaking of the need of method in the teacher 
‘of Christian Doctrine, is of opinion that “The catechist who has 
a comparatively limited knowledge, but possesses the art of im- 
parting the truths of religion in an excellent manner, will ob- 
tain far better results than the learned theologian who is lacking 
in method and practical skill.” So the great Bishop of Orleans 
recognizes the possibility of successful catechizing on the part 
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of a methodical teacher with comparatively limited knowledge; 
and bear in mind that he is not pleading the cause of those who 
would have your grade teacher merely get the words of the 
catechism into the memory of the pupils. Of all authorities on 
catechetics he is perhaps the most unmerciful opponent of this 
process. ; 

Now what is there in the nature either of the divine science 
or of their mental, moral or physical constitution to prevent our 
grade teachers from acquiring at least an ample sufficiency of 
information, and thus to discharge profitably the work of true 
catechists, in all its departments ; to teach in the fullest sense cate- 
chism, illustrate it by stories from Bible history, the lives of the 
saints and other sources; trace its meaning and expression in 
the liturgy of the Church, with its ceremonies and feasts; corre- 
late it with other studies, as Father Yorke so admirably advo- 
cated in his paper, and finally apply it all to the lines and con- 
duct of the children? They may not have in its strict sense a 
canonical mission, but neither had our fathers and mothers when 
they planted the first seeds of divine truth in our tender souls, 
and turned our infant steps into the paths of virtue. The grade 
teachers in our schools, especially the religious teachers, are the 
representatives of the parents and in consequence have a quasi- 
natural right and duty to train the children mentally and morally 
in religion. They may never have exercised their powers on the 
abstruse questions of speculative theology, grace, predestination, 
free will and the rest, but who will assert that their charges will 
suffer loss in consequence? 

Scholastic terminology may have no more meaning for them 
than the hieroglyphics on an Egyptian temple; but their daily 
dealings with children, their understanding of the child mind and 
its limitations, make it comparatively easy for them to utter the 
truths of Faith in the language of the little ones, to reach down 
to them, a gift which many who have sat at the feet of a Gamaliel 
find it hard to acquire after years of practice. Few of them can 
read the Summa Theologica and marvel at the miracles therein 
wrought by the brain and pen of the Angelic Doctor; but they 
can find in any Catholic book store, simple, solid and 
well-ordered food for their religious taste and capacity in 


- 
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excellent catechetical works done in the vernacular. They may 
not enjoy the gratia status Sacerdotalis, but is the hand of the 
Almighty thereby shortened? They, too, have a vocation and a 
glorious one, they have their special graces, albeit not those of 
the apostolic ministry. Might we not in this matter learn a les- 
son from the great catechist, the vessel of election, who carried 
the name of Christ over land and sea, “before the Gentiles and 
kings and the children of Israel,” who speaks (Phil. IV, 3), with 
gratitude of “those women that labored with him in the Gospel,” 
associating them “with Clement,” a Bishop, a Pope, the disciple 
and successor of Peter, “‘and the rest of his fellow-laborers, whose 
names are in the Book of Life’? 

As to the inclination to the sentimental in religion which we 
have our attention called to occasionally by those in dread of 
the woman teacher, I confess I feel no alarm at it. I have sel- 
dom or ever seen any dangerous excess of it. Is the sentimental 
bred in us by some evil agency that we should fear it, or despise 
it, or neglect to use it? On the contrary, I respectfully submit 
that a little dash of emotion or sentimentality, or whatever you 
choose to term it, might improve the catechetical methods of some 
theologians of the sterner sex. I should fear more for its absence 
than for an excess of it. And if the religious, charged with the 
instruction of the children, were given the advantage of some such 
training in doctrine and catechetics as I am about to advocate, 
any undue inclination towards the sentimental in religion would 
be easily counteracted. Tenderly devoted as they are to the spirit- 
ual welfare of the children, anxious as a rule, to have a part in 
the religious instruction, and fitted by their experience in teach- 
ing other branches to teach this also methodically, to say nothing 
of the power and influence of their religious vocation, their ef- 
forts would result quite universally in what many of us have un- 
doubtedly witnessed here and there, that is, a splendid preparation 
of the soil of those young souls for the seed of the divine word 
to be sown by the pastor. This I conceive to be the true, legiti- 
mate scope of the grade teacher of Christian Doctrine, not to 
supplant the pastor but to aid him, rationally, pedagogically and 
to the full extent of her powers and the capacity of the child 

mind, How easy and delightful the priest’s task, and how fruit- 
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ful, when the children are thus made ready for his labors, to 
amplify, strengthen, clarify and apply authoritatively to life and 
conduct, the truths already imparted in the daily class and a 
the arace of God bring them to fruition! 


II. 
MEANS TO SECURE THE RIGHT TEACHING OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE. 


We have replied to the queries proposed in our subject by 
summarizing the prevailing conditions as far as we have been 
able to ascertain them, and by placing the responsibility for doc- 
trinal teaching where we conceive it to belong, primarily and 
officially on the priest, secondarily but none the less truly and ef- 
fectively, on the grade teacher. In this sense we understand the 
question, “How should Christian Doctrine be taught?” It was 
surely not the intention of those who assigned this subject to re- 
quire an exposition of the methods of teaching Christian Doc- 
trine. Some of the finest papers read before this Association, 
notably in Cleveland, Milwaukee and Cincinnati, treated of meth- 
ods. We have no disposition any more than had Father Finn “to 
gild refined gold or paint the lily.” It may be profitable, how- 
ever, and I believe it comes within the scope of our subject, 
“How should Christian Doctrine be taught,” to devote the re- 
mainder of this paper to an inquiry into the means by which our 
teachers can be equipped for their work of instructing in Chris- 
tian Doctrine. This equipment may be said to be threefold, first, 
a proper conception of their duty to teach and teach effectively 
Christian Doctrine; secondly, a sufficient knowledge of the sub- 
ject matter; thirdly, a definite, sound method of teaching. What 
is being done, what might still be done to fit those who are pre- 
paring for the work of catechists, in these three respects? 


SEMINARIANS. 


1. The official teacher of Christian Doctrine in our schools 
is the priest, and the priest is in some measure prepared for his 
work in the seminary, though all are agreed that the preparation 
should not end there. It cannot be questioned that those engaged 
in parish school work have reason to be deeply interested in what 
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the seminaries are doing for the training of catechists. But it 
is not my purpose to make any extended observations on the man- 
ner in which seminary authorities and instructors are discharging 
this important duty. The wise, experienced and zealous breth- 
ren of the Seminary Department are fully competent to handle 
the problem of teaching catechetics in the seminary. That they 
are deeply conscious of the importance of the matter, is quite 
evident from a perusal of the two papers already referred to, the 
one of Dr. Shields and the other of Dr. Duffy, on the “Teaching 
of Pedagogy in the Seminary,” and the discussions which fol- 
lowed, to be found in the report of the New York meeting, five 
years ago. Dr. Duffy says: “Every priest is, or ought to be— 
the Holy Father says so—a catechist, and here we are face to 
face with a need which I think it will be generally admitted, the 
seminary course, as at present organized, does not begin to 
meet. Writers on pastoral theology insist that the priest himself 
should be a teacher of religion in the parochial or Sunday school ; 
and we all deplore that religious teaching is behind secular in or- 
ganization and method; but the young priests still begin their ac- 
tive labors with scarcely an idea of how to teach a class or or- 
ganize a school.” Again—‘We have a few books like Spirago- 
Messmer, which are very helpful, but I think it safe to say that 
the thorough reorganization of Catholic Sunday school teaching 
depends-on the initiative of the seminaries.” 

In the discussion of the paper, Mons. O’Connell observes: 
“No one can deny that much of our labor is lost because of the 
inefficient teachers in our schools and Sunday schools. Much of 
this could certainly be remedied if our priests were grounded in 
the principles of pedagogy.” Dr. Maher, S. S., follows: “We 
must prepare our seminarians to be successful catechists; this 
can only be done in general by training. On account of the 
great importance of catechetics I think that the homiletic class 
for one year should be devoted to methods of catechising.” Dr. 
Dyer adds: “The power of teaching is instinctive in some; it 
can be trained and drawn out by a practical course in pedagogy. 
We must admit that many of our young priests undertake the 
important work of teaching with a deplorable lack of preparation. 
Of course, they receive a general training for this work by their 
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own studies. If they learn right methods of study, they are 
learning, too, how to teach others to study. But this is far 
from sufficient. A special training should be given in the sem- 
inary, and in particular, the methods of catechising should be 
taught.” 

The efforts and experiments of various seminaries to meet the 
needs of the situation, were also set forth by different speakers, 
notably that of giving seminarians opportunities for catechetical 
practice in neighboring Sunday schools, the advisability of which, 
however, was questioned by some. All this is perhaps ancient his- 
tory; it took place five years ago. Maybe more definite and effi- 
cient plans for teaching the pedagogy of Christian Doctrine are 
now in operation in many seminaries. We hope so. One thing 
seems to be generally admitted, and it may be well to emphasize 
it here. The successful catechist, unlike the poet, is made, not 
born. To make him, something more than the ordinary course of 
philosophical and theological studies is required. Even sacred 
orders cannot supply for a lack of catechetical training; and 
while experience is of great value in acquiring any art, at best 
the way of the catechist is long and winding and weary and be- 
set with many failures, unless at the outset he is provided with 
sound principles and sees clearly ahead. 

Now is this truth realized by our ecclesiastical students? Are 
they, when receiving the immediate preparation for the 
practical work of the ministry, notably the school work, and 
catechetical work, well impressed with the vital importance of 
this part of the teaching ministry? The Third Plenary Council 
of Baltimore (Par. 201) puts the duty concisely and emphatic- 
ally: “Et primo ad sacerdotes quod spectat, statuimus ut jam 
in seminariis candidati S. Theologiae sedulo edoceantur unum 
ex praecipuis sacerdotum offictis, praesertim hisce nostris tem- 
poribus, esse Christianam juventutis institutionem.” “And in 
the first place as far as priests are concerned, we decree, that back 
in the seminaries students of sacred theology be earnestly taught 
that one of the principal duties of priests, especially in this, our 
time, is the Christian training of youth.” Necessary, then as a 
knowledge of theology, or better catechism in its true, complete 
sense is, and acquaintance with sound pedagogical methods, I 
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am of the opinion that the third requirement above mentioned is 
more fundamental and perhaps not sufficiently attended to, i. e-— 
a profound conviction in the mind of the seminarists that this is 
a most important business, that it offers to the young priest of 
zeal the most splendid opportunities to employ his best talents, 
and accumulate great merit, that thorough preparation for it is 
necessary, that neglect of such preparation is wrong, and the 
hope that skill and success will come somehow or other with so- 
called experience is a delusion and a snare. 

Besides providing a capable professor of catechetics, a live, 
earnest man, himself convinced of the need of his branch, at 
once scientific and practical, conversant with pastoral duties and 
school conditions, provided with a sound method and familiar 
with all that is comprised in the term Christian Doctrine, ac- 
quainted besides with the child mind and skilled in the language 
of the child, emancipated once he enters the field of catechetics 
from scholastic forms and medieval phraseology; besides this, 
the seminary ought to lay mighty stress on the above truths, and 
employ all the agencies at its command to form, strengthen and 
make live in its atmosphere, what Dr. Knecht, that master of 
catechists styles, “the catechetical spirit,’ without which all your 
efforts to train ecclesiastical students, or any other students, in 
the art of catechizing will fail. “Sedulo edoceantur,” says Bal- 
timore. To particularize might be regarded as presumptuous, but 
we may venture to observe that the mere existence of a class of 
catechetics or homiletics and the asseverations of its importance 
by the professor thereof, will hardly fulfill the mandate of the 
Council or suffice to create and sustain such a catechetical spirit. 
Students are admonished of the grave importance of so many 
subjects in the curriculum, that unfortunately they do sometimes 
suspect their professors of exaggeration. I can remember when 
we were told that our literary salvation, so to speak, would be 
gravely imperiled, without a mastery of Greek, and later on, that 
our scriptural knowledge would be a very hazy thing, if we neg- 
lected our Hebrew. But very few of us believed it, and as the 
phrase of the day puts it, we were willing to take a chance. 
Possibly many seminarians take a similar view of catechetics. 
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GRADE TEACHERS. 


2. The auxiliaries of the priest in the teaching of Christian 
Doctrine are the grade teachers, for the most part the men and 
women of the religious teaching orders. What sort of preparation 
do they receive for the work and how could it be improved? 
That our Brothers are well trained for catechetical work can 
easily be inferred from the splendid papers already mentioned 
of Brother Baldwin on the “Teaching of Catechism,” and Brother 
John Waldron on “Teaching of Bible History,” read at the Cleve- 
land meeting in 1906. The Bull of Approbation of Pope Bene- 
dict XIII for the Society of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 
and the purpose of St. La Salle in founding his order, cited by 
Brother Baldwin, plainly demand a thorough preparation of the 
Brothers of the Christian Schools for the work of instructing the 
youth committed to their care. They are charged with “imbuing 
the minds of the children with the precepts of Christianity and 
of the Gospel, and impressing on their hearts the commandments 
of God, the laws of the Church and all other things necessary 
to salvation.” They are warned by St. La Salle “not to rest 
satisfied with storing the child’s memory, for this is the very 
least important part.” 

Brother John Waldron requires in the teacher of Bible history 
a “general and exact acquaintance with sacred history, covering 
its entire field, not limited to a mere knowledge of historical facts, 
but including a comprehensive knowledge of the geography of 
sacred history, and at least that much of the archaeology of 
’ Palestine, as will give a knowledge of the manners and customs 
of the people of God; also, familiar knowledge of how and where 
to refer to in the sacred history and its commentaries, for de- 
sirable material in the illustrations of doctrinal or moral lessons; 
also, a clear conception of the correlation of its different facts, as, 
for instance, the relation between the fall of our first parents and 
the mysteries of the Incarnation and Redemption. A thorough 
course in the best methods of teaching Bible history in all the 
grades, under all conditions, with all the latest and best appli- 
ances in the way of illustrations, charts, books, etc.” ‘Besides 
this thorough, elaborate, remote preparation, a proximate prep- 
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aration and an immediate preparation are outlined, a program 
which if carried out ought surely to satisfy the demands of the 
most exacting. I have been informed in fact that the Brothers 
of the Christian Schools are obliged in the course of their train- 
ing to cover the whole field of Christian Doctrine in the thor- 
ough manner outlined by the Brothers from whose papers I 
have quoted. Perhaps the discussion of this paper will bring 
out from some of the Brothers a detailed exposition of the 
plans of these teaching communities. I shall leave the matter in 
their hands and pass to the consideration of what is being done 
by the communities of women. 

In this connection the following statement by Brother John is 
very interesting: “This remote preparation would be incom- 
plete without a thorough course in the best methods for teach- 
ing Bible history in all the grades, under all conditions, with 
all the latest and best appliances in the way of illustrations, 
charts, books, etc. Those’ of us,” he continues, “who are fa- 
miliar with the prescriptions and directions of most of the relig- ~ 
ious congregations in the matter of the study of religion and its 
kindred branches, know how seriously this phase of my subject, 
i. e., the thorough course in methods, etc., has entered into the 
recent plans and efforts of religious superiors for the formation 
of their subjects.” : 

I cannot lay claim to familiarity with the prescriptions of 
most of the religious communities in the matter of the study of 
religion, but I am familiar with the actual practice of some of 
them, I have been reliably informed of the actual practice of sev- 
eral others, and I believe I could make a very good guess at the 
actual practice of a great many more. And I can give it as the 
sum total of my experience, information and belief, that a very 
large number of our religious teachers receive little or no me- 
thodical preparation for the teaching of religion, but begin and 
continue the work of religious instruction of children with scarce- 
ly more than a word knowledge of the catechism and facts of 
Bible history, and an acquaintance with some prayers and devo- 
tional practices. A few perhaps are given the opportunity to ac- 
quire the extensive information and knowledge of methods out- 
lined above. A good many receive some instruction in the years 
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of novitiate or training, which they doubtless endeavor to use 
afterwards to the advantage of their pupils; but I believe that this 
instruction is often meager and inadequate, received in many cases 
from a member of the community who can lay no claim herself to 
such instruction as would qualify her to train teachers. And if 
they are ill prepared at the beginning of their teaching career 
they seldom improve during it. 

It is easy enough for our Sisters to find justification for this 
condition in lack of time and stress of secular branches. The 
result of it all is that frequently there is little thorough instruc- 
tion of the chiidren, unless the priest has the time and inclination 
and skill to supply the deficiency, and often he is wanting in one 
or another of these requirements, and the pupils of a great many 
of our parochial schools, so far as the extent and quality of re- 
ligious instruction are concerned, are not much better situated 
than the public school children who come to Sunday school. The 
religious atmosphere, of course, is there, the practices of piety 
and all that. I esteem them highly, but my subject is the Teaching 
of Christian Doctrine, and to that I wish to adhere. 

Father Yorke in his grand paper pleaded not for education in 
religion, but for religious education, a vitalizing of the whole 
course of school training with religion. Nothing else is worthy 
of us, he declared, and I agree with him. Instruction or educa- 
tion in religion is not our ideal, it is not enough, where we can 
do better. But in the name of justice let us have at least instruc- 
tion in religion, and instructors in religion. How often do we 
hear the lament of teachers that it is hard to teach catechism, the 
subject is dry, the children take little interest in it and easily for- 
get it. Can you blame the poor children? If they had to recite 
the tables in arithmetic and the rules of grammar, and columns 
of words of language day after day, and year after year, wouldn’t 
their little minds rebel against such a process? Christian Doc- 
trine is not hard, the subject is not dry, the children find it of ab- 
sorbing interest, when they are taught it right. It is simply de- 
lightful when they are given a taste of its flesh and blood, and not 
compelled eternally to munch the dry bones of its formulae. Re- 
ligious éducation, to come back to Father Yorke’s contention, that 
informing of history and geography and literature and the rest 
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with religion, so that our schools may be truly religious schools, 
is and will ever be a beautiful fancy, an idle dream, unless our 
teachers themselves are indoctrinated and given a religious edu- 
cation. 

Now the practical question presents itself, how can our teach- 
ers obtain this requisite training? No amount of teaching will 
avail much unless, as in the case of the seminarians, they are 
deeply convinced that their paramount duty as instructors of 
Catholic youth in Catholic schools is to give themselves heart and 
soul to the work of their own preparation. This work should be 
well begun before they are sent into the classroom, and continued 
as long as they have the privilege of teaching children Christian 
Doctrine. We priests are admonished that it is a rash thing to 
proceed on the “dabitur vobis” principle and attempt to instruct 
the faithful, especially the children, without at least a careful 
consideration of our subject and a well ordered plan of procedure. 
I venture to say that many of us have been forcibly reminded 
sometime or other in our career of the wisdom of the admonition. 
The class teacher, as far as Christian Doctrine is concerned, sure- 
ly enjoys no exemption from the rule. She ought to give to her 
preparation for the daily lesson in Christian Doctrine, at least as 
much time and application as she gives to that of her arithmetic: 
and language and geography. Now when it is remembered that 
the ground to be covered by a teacher in the course of her year’s 
work with a class of children, is not so very extensive, if the 
course in religion is well planned, this immediate preparation is 
not such a formidable task provided she has received the requisite 
previous instruction, has a facility in the use of a ped- 
agogical method, and is provided with the books and pictures and 
other aids to her work. One thing is certain, she cannot be ex- 
pected to acquit herself successfully of her task if her only tool 
is a three-cent catechism. 

I have already referred to the inability of the instructors of the 
teachers in the training school or novitiate. What is the remedy? 
It is not an uncommon thing for religious superiors to obtain 
the aid of expert secular instructors for physics and drawing 
and penmanship and languages. Surely Christian Doctrine 
merits at least equal consideration. They ought to be provided 
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with capable instructors in religious doctrine, and such are to 
be looked for, it is needless to say, among the priests. I am in- 
formed that in New York the members of the Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine, as a rule public school teachers, have their 
regular courses in doctrine, conducted by priests, to equip them 
for the work of Sunday school teaching. A blessing on their 
zeal! 

Is it too much to expect that the same attention be devoted 
to the religious employed in our schools? I am aware that a 
good deal has been done in this line by means of summer insti- 
tutes and correspondence courses by the professors of the Catho- 
lic University and others. But I believe such work is largely 
preparatory or fundamental: I plead for an ample extension of 
it, a concrete, practical, detailed application of it to the matter of 
the daily class. I believe that our superintendents and com- 
munity inspectors and other school superiors could busy them- 
selves in no more profitable way than by fostering this “cate- 
chetical spirit,” and urging on the proper authorities the organ- 
ization of regular classes in Christian Doctrine on free days 
throughout the year, for all the Sisters in the novitiates, and as 
many of the actual teachers as can be reached. Priests can be 
found who will give their time to the-work. Methods can be 
agreed upon, and it is essential that they be uniform at least 
throughout the same community. The Sisters, I can say from 
experience, are painfully conscious of their deficiencies and as a 
general rule are eager for the opportunity to absorb all the 
Christian. Doctrine you can give them. The pastors will heartily 
approve of the work, when they realize, as they surely will in 
time, that you are lightening their burden and providing them 
with intelligent, zealous auxiliaries in the great work of instruct- 
ing their children in religion. 


DISCUSSION. 


Rev. Joun M. Scurerser, Detroit, Mich.: Father Gibbons has covered 
the ground of his subject so thoroughly that I need not keep you long in 
discussing it. I consider his paper one of the best, and certainly the most 
important, thus far read. We are gathered together in the interests of 
Catholic education. Now Catholic education has for its foundation parish 
school education; and when I say parish school education I refer particu- 
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larly to the subject of Christian Doctrine. Were we to neglect this, our 
Catholic schools would sink to the level of our State or public schools and 
no longer have any reason for existence. Our Catholics in this country 
have made great sacrifices for Catholic education, and that for the one 
purpose of having their children educated in the principles of the Catholic 
faith,-and these principles can be sufficiently and adequately taught only 
on the lines so ably pointed out by Father Gibbons. 

He divides our Catholic schools into three classes: First, those where 
the grade teachers are left to teach all Christian Doctrine, with the excep- 
tion of first Communion instruction; secondly, those where the priest 
does all this work; and, thirdly, those where priest and grade teachers com- 
bine to give the children a full course in Christian Doctrine. I think that 
there can be no reasonable doubt as to which of these three classes we 
should hold to. Our Church councils and diocesan synods have settled the 
question for us years ago. 

Father Gibbons has also suggested that more ought to be done in the 
seminaries to equip candidates for the priesthood for the work of teaching 
Christian Doctrine. The importance of the subject should be impressed 
upon them, the subject matter thoroughly mastered, and a pedagogical 
method taught. He charitably hoped that within the last five years, since 
other papers on this subject have been read at the annual meetings of this 
Association, conditions had been improved. I regret to have to say that 
upon inquiry and close investigation I have learned that little has been 
done, even during the last five years. I think that this Association should 
go on record as expressing its conviction that our seminaries should pay 
greater attention to this all-important subject. A full year’s course should 
be given, and the seminarians required to pass an examination in the mat- 
ter, because experience teaches that branches in which examinations are 
not required are considered secondary matters. 

With regard to the religious teachers in our schools, I am deeply con- 
vinced that they wil! only be too happy to have pastors, or parish school 
superintendents or other priests of experience call upon them and give 
them an occasional lecture on this particular subject. I believe, with 
Father Gibbons, that most of them are aware oi their inefficiency in this 
particular direction. This can be relieved by giving them expert lectures 
on the subject. I was informed by a fellow-priest this morning that in his 
own city the pastor visits his Sisters regularly once a week, for the purpose 
of looking over the week’s catechism with the teachers. It is an informal 
conference. Each Sister has her say, may express her own opinion. The 
pastor gives out his own ideas on the subject, and in that way the teachers 
go into their schools prepared to teach catechism interestingly. I wish to 
add that, the principal motive of action in the whole question must be zeal, 
which I think embodies two things—a strong, living, personal faith on the 
part of the teacher, and then, secondly, love for the work of religious 
education. The Catholic teacher that teaches catechism mechanically, and 
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in the way in which I believe it is taught too frequently, without putting 
religion into every lesson, without convincing the child that faith must be 
the underlying principle of conduct, that teacher who is not capable of 
pointing out how almost any lesson in the school may be harmonized with 
Catholic doctrine, or rather, how Catholic conduct should be attuned to the 
principles of Christian Doctrine, such a teacher, I believe, will not meet 
with success. Therefore, it comes back finally to the necessity of a per- 
sonal, strong faith on the part of the teacher, and the determination to 
cultivate the seed of divine faith and hope and love that has been planted 
in the soil of the child’s heart, to the determination to make little saints of 
these children entrusted to our care. Let us hope that this excellent paper 
of Father Gibbons, particularly the plan of taking up in the seminaries and 
novitiates the teaching of catechetics, shall bear fruit. 


Very Rev. T. E. Suetps, Pu. D., LL. D., Washington, D. C.: I shall 
add only one word to this discussion. While I most heartily endorse the 
paper read by Father Gibbons on the “Teaching of Christian Doctrine,” I 
believe that it does not sufficiently emphasize the efforts that are actually 
being made by our teachers to equip themselves for the worthy discharge 
of their duty as teachers of Christian Doctrine. During the vacation 
of last summer more than three thousand teachers listened to twenty- 
four lectures on the method of teaching Christian Doctrine, which I gave 
at various institutes. Similar work has been going on for several years, 
and of course this is only a small fraction of the work of preparation for 
the teaching of Christian Doctrine which is being carried on by the various 
communities. If we have not attained the results which we feel should 
have followed from the amount of time devoted to this subject in our 
schools, the blame is not to be laid to want of zeal on the part of the 
teachers. 


BrotHer IcNnatius, XAv., Norfolk, Va.: Catholic education is the most 
important problem that agitates the minds of the world to-day; for on it 
depends the conservation of Christianity, and the prevention of universal 
indifferentism and materialism, the leading dangers that threaten to destroy 
in the hearts of young America the last vestiges of faith in God and sub- 
mission to His sacred laws. 

The realization of the necessity of Catholic education gave birth to this 
Association, the object of which is to disseminate what is truly educational. 
This incentive has caused it to develop and extend its influence till to-day 
it is the moving principle in all Catholic. educational circles. This it is that 
brings us together here from every part of these United States, to receive 
inspiration for renewed efforts in our chosen work. 

This problem explains the existence of the Catholic school. This accounts 
for the millions of dollars that are expended yearly for fostering and 
maintaining Catholic educational institutions. This it is that urges the 
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many sacrifices that are made by our generous Catholic people throughout 
the world. This it is that calls so many self-sacrificing men and women to 
renounce their prospects in the world and devote their lives to the service 
of God in the holy priesthood and in the sacred environments of the 
various religious congregations. : 

We have but to turn to the pages of history to find the irresistible sway 
this question has ever exerted on the most brilliant minds of each succeed- 
ing age. What gave America her dauntless missionaries, who lost their 
lives among the savage Indian? What caused those heroic souls to bury 
themselves in the wilds of Africa? Why do we find a Francis Xavier, 
laboring for ten long years among the barbarous tribes of India? Thus we 
see countless souls imbued with the knowledge and love of the doctrine of 
Christ, and consumed with a burning desire to share these gifts with the 
less fortunate. Take from the religious teacher the privilege of leading 
souls to God by the inculcation of Christian Doctrine, and what incentive 
will you offer to compensate him for the sacrifices he makes in devoting 
his life to the arduous work of teaching? Why are the hearts of so many 
thousands of religious bleeding in France to-day? Why are they out of 
the schools? Why do they not accept the offer of an atheistic government 
and continue in their chosen profession? Why? Because that profession 
has been shorn of the only incentive that urged them to adopt it—the incul- 
cation of Christian Doctrine. Finally, what brought a God from Heaven 


to dwell among men? He tells us Himself, “I came to cast (the) fire (of 
Christian Doctrine) upon earth, and what will I but it be enkindled?” 

Need we look further for proo’s of the vital importance of this question? 
It has brought us here to-day. It has drawn thousands of heroic souls to 
sacrifice their lives for its propagation. It has called a God from Heaven 
to make it known. 


These thoughts lead us to the consideration of “Who is the teacher?” 
Almighty God is undoubtedly the primary teacher of Christian Doctrine, as 
He is the source from which all true knowledge flows. In holy baptism 
He implants in the soul the theclogical virtues of faith, hope and charity. 
These form the spark from which the fire of divine love springs. The 
Christian mother enkindles this fire when she teaches the infant to lisp its 
innocent prayer. But in-the Catholic school the blaze is fanned to a 
brilliant glow till it sends out its invigorating rays in fervent acts of 
charity. This fervent life is nurtured by the persuasive voice of the mother, 
by the example of the father, and by the encouragement and example of the 
zealous teacher; while the devoted pastor, by his wise counsels and char- 
itable ministrations, keeps the flame within bounds of reason and fosters 
its brilliancy till the soul is transplanted to its heavenly home and becomes 
a sparkling gem in the diadem of the Church Triumphant. 

The teaching of Christian Doctrine is conceded by all religious educators 
to be the most important work of the teacher. For this he has vowed ‘his 
life to the Almighty; to succeed in this he must put forth his best energy 
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and call into play, with all his force, the faculties he possesses. In a word, 
he must be zeal personified. He must be fully imbued with the fact that 
profane studies, though possessing real value, and not in the least to be 
neglected, are secondary. It is safe to assert that children are sent to us 
primarily to be instructed in Christian Doctrine, and that other studies, 
though essential, are but means to that end. 

It has often been said that few are qualified to teach this important 
branch. Without questioning the wisdom of the learned who vouch for 
such a statement, it seems to imply a lack of faith. It is certainly true that 
God in calling a man to any state must give him the grace and talents 
requisite for such. Now, the religious education of children is surely God’s 
work. It being His work, He must by the very fact of His being God, will 
that it be done, and that in the highest perfection. Every one, then, who is 
engaged in teaching catechism must receive help and grace from on high 
for such work. 

The religious teacher realizes his moral obligation to teach Christian 
Doctrine. He understands the right he has to perform the duties of this 
sacred calling because his rules are approved by Holy Mother Church; and 
these rules explicitly state that we were instituted for the moral and reli- 
gious education of youth. Therefore the religious teacher receives directly 
from Christ’s Vicar not only the right, but the moral obligation to teach 
Christian Doctrine. 

It is an absurd fallacy to assert that religious are ignorant of the truths 
of religion. They are required to know the subject matter before they are 
placed in charge of a class in Christian Doctrine. They are thor- 
oughly instructed in this branch of work, and examined as to their compe- 
tency. If religious teachers are not capable of learning the Christian Doc- 
trine, why should any one waste his time in attempting to impart this knowl- 
edge to children, whose minds are surely léss developed? Besides, religious 
teachers are required by rule to prepare each and every religious instruc- 
tion; they have at their. disposal the best of reference books, consequently 
they know whereof they speak, as does the most erudite theologian; they 
get their information from the same source, that is, from books that are 
acknowledged by the Church as her true doctrine. Finally, they are spe- 
cially fitted for this work by their course in pedagogy. 


It is true that all may not be able to expound, exhort and persuade with 
the power and eloquence of a Lacordaire or a Father Tom Burke, but it is 
within the province of all to talk with the simplicity, the earnestness and 
love of a Dom Bosco or a Cure d’ Ars. 

All instructions to children should be marked by simplicity. There is a 
tendency among the extremists to regard the parochial schools as theolog- 
ical seminaries. This is a grave error. We have not the time to make our 
pupils thorough philosophers and theologians. Therefore it is better to 
take the possible course and make them well instructed Catholics, with 
simple, active faith, than to produce cynical philosophers and superficial 
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theologians. We have but to tell a child the truths of religion in simple 
words; its docile mind will readily grasp the most exalted truth. 


“Religion in her proper robes attired 
Needs only to be seen to be admired.” 


The child’s mind is in a receptive condition, it has not been corrupted by 
vice, nor inflated by pride, superinduced by the acquisition of a little worldly 
learning. Undoubtedly the child should be required to memorize the cate- 
chism answers exactly, to fix the real facts in his mind. The teacher must 
explain clearly the meaning of the texts to be memorized, which meaning 
often can be shown most clearly by an example, a story. Does not the 
story heard in childhood days still linger in our memory? It is rarely we 
find a child who will not listen with eagerness to a story that touches on 
any phase of human conduct, though the actors be incited by the most 
exalted religious motives. Great prudence should be exercised in the selec- 
tion of stories, using those only which contain a practical lesson and are 
within the grasp of the child’s mind. A difference should be made between 
legends and Biblical narratives. 

The memorizing of the lesson is the inferior part of the teaching of 
Christian Doctrine. What we need is more religion and less theology; 
among the democratic, independent, political spirits of young America, as 
Rev. Father Gibbons justly remarks, “we theorize too much and practice 
too little.’ The all-important principle is to induce the child to put in 
practice what he has learned; this requires the application of the funda- 
mental principle of pedagogy. All educators admit that it is not the pos- 
session of knowledge, but the application of it that constitutes the true 
end of education. This is especially true of Christian Doctrine. What 
will it profit a child to know all the truths of our holy religion unless he 
puts them in practice? 

It is not the letter we want, but the spirit, the Christ-like spirit that will 
teach our boys and girls to lead Christian lives; the spirit that will enable 
them to give an account of the faith that is within them; the spirit that will 
have them to do right because it is right; the spirit that will teach 
them the right use of this world and its goods; the spirit that will 
enable them to meet the vicissitudes of life, not with calm philosophy, but 
with religious serenity; and finally, the spirit that will enable them to meet 
the Holy Spirit with supernatural hope, relying on Infinite Charity for 
human frailties. Such is the spirit it is our God-given mission to inculcate. 


How shall this be done? If it were ever true that we cannot give what 
we do not possess it is surely so here. The teacher must be a man of God, 
he must be a living exponent of what he teaches or the work of God will 
fail. The daily catechism must be a daily examination of self, a daily act 
of contrition, a daily purpose of amendment. Then he will begin to teach. 
In most instances classes are unfortunately crowded—too much so—fre- 
quently more than one grade, and only a half hour assigned for the lesson. 
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In no case should the instruction be sacrificed for the sake of “hearing” 
every one the lesson. That day on which no word has been spoken oi 
God, no explanation given or practical application made from it is lost fo: 
time and eternity—both for teacher and pupils. If the teacher is so situated 
that he cannot “hear” every one recite in the given time, and feels that 
some will take advantage of the fact and fail to study, running the chance 
of not being called upon, he can adroitly split the questions; or, by being 
in class a Malf hour before the session begins, he can easily call upon the 
early arrivals. But, again, the instruction is and should be made a matter 
of conscience; and he who looks upon it lightly fails in the most essential 
of his functions, and ceases to be a religious teacher. The time given to 
instruction will vary according to the age of the pupils: five minutes for 
the young, ten for the older, or even fifteen. During this short time saints 
have been made, vocations fostered, souls saved. How precious is this 
time! We can teach their young hearts to realize the ever living, actual 
presence of God, who loves them so ardently and preserves and governs 
them so tenderly. We can impress the young with the beautiful thought of 
the bright Guardian Angel ever at their side; how he is pleased when they 
do right, how he is grieved when they do wrong; we can remind them daily 
of the necessity of prayer by asking them every morning how many of them 
have knelt down to say them. This daily query will remind them of it con- 


stantly ; habit will be formed, and we all know the influence of habits, good 
or evil. Both young and old can be given suggestive devotions, especially 
for October, March, May and June. 


What a harvest there is during these ten months when dealing with 
larger pupils! Keep them in touch with the feasts of the Church, explain 
the beauty oi her ritual, its symbolism; and how much we can promote the 
interests of the Sacred Heart; “Thy Kingdom Come.” Here is a grand 
work authorized by our Holy Pontiff, gloriously reigning. Frequent, even 
daily, Communion. Daily Communion may not in some cases be feasible, 
owing to distance and timte, but surely weekly is. 

For the zealous teacher, the real teacher, the religious teacher, there are 
ways and.fteans without number for becoming all that he should become, 
all the Church wishes him to become, and all that God expects him to 
become. 

Method! What of method? We get method by experience. We hear 
of method, read of method, learned treatises have been written about pre- 
senting abstract truths in concrete forms, of appealing to the imagination of 
the child, of the psychological moment to impart a truth, etc. These out- 
pourings of the vivid imagination of some theorist are generally vague and 
impracticable. Still, there must be method since “Order is Heaven’s first 
law,” and order is begotten of method. 

Unquestionably that method is best which secures the best results. What 
is it? Where is it to be found? Surely there is no better place than 
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where the Angelic Doctor found his—in the school of Jesus Christ, at the 
foot of the crucifix. 


Prayer and preparation, preparation and prayer, are the best method of 
teaching Christian Doctrine. “Without Me you can do nothing,” and “God 
helps those who help themselves,” are two undeniable truths. In the even- 
ing or early in the morning, as the case may be, the teacher should prepare 
catechism. While in the act of taking up the catechism and books of refer- 
ence say the short invocation to the Holy Ghost. In the morning before 
going to school pay a visit to the Blessed Sacrament. There is no false 
humility in kneeling there as the weak creatures we know ourselves to be. 
Tell our Blessed Lord we are going to labor that day for Him, and ask 
His blessing. Tell Him we are not worthy to speak of Him, but since we 
are the only available ones He has that day, if He does not come to our 
assistance His work will not be done and souls so dear to His Sacred 
Heart will not be advanced toward His Heavenly Kingdom. Tell Him we 
are the poor instruments and He the skilled artisan; that a skilled workman 
can do good work with blunt tools. Ask Him to inspire us with what to say. 
In that visit let us consecrate our children to the Immaculate Queen of 
Heaven by the Memorare or some other suitable short prayers; likewise, 
invoke the assistance of their Guardian Angels to make their hearts. docile 
and their minds attentive. All this can be done in less time than it takes 
to tell. Then we proceed to the classroom, fortified with the blessing of 
Heaven, diffident of our own powers, yet confident of success, because we 
have asked it of Him who has said, “Ask and you shall receive, seek and 
you shall find.” 


After the recitation proper, before beginning the instruction, just for an 
instant, let us raise our hearts to the Holy Ghost and we will be surprised 
at the inspirations following; thoughts that did not enter our minds before, 
and more to the point, will come up. The long forgotten instruction of 
childhood days pertaining to the same subject will suddenly loom before us; 
then, if we fail, it will be owing to the perversity of the human wills before 
us, and not to the lack of. endeavor or will on our part. This half hour 
well spent is the novitiate of the day, and it is a truism that if we are first 
good religious, God will give us the grace to be good teachers. 

We must guard against discouragement. Unlike other lessons, owing to 
the fact that we cannot see the workings of the soul, we never know just 
to what degree we are succeeding. And it is well. We are laboring for 
Heaven; any self-consciousness that would lead to self-glorification in time 
would lessen the reward in eternity. Sometimes we hear of lapses, of loss 
of faith, of vicious lives from those who received a Catholic education. 
There is no cause for discouragement here. -Let the teacher think of the 
holiest of teachers in the holiest of schools with only twelve pupils and 
one a renegade. 
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Very Rev. JosepH Scuremss, V. G., Grand Rapids, Mich.: I feel that 
the excellent paper to which we have listened ought to bear some practical 
fruit. We have almost gasped at the daring way in which Father Gibbons 
pointed out some of the facts in the matter of religious instruction which, 
after all, lies at the very foundation of the entire Catholic school system. 
I feel, however, that the sore spot lies not in this Department, but rather 
in the Seminary Department. Therefore, I would like to offer a resolution 
at this time, that the first part of the second point of the able paper, “How 
Should Catechism be Taught,” be referred ‘to the Seminary Department, 
with the respectful suggestion and earnest request from the Parish School 
Department that greater attention be given to the subject of catechetics, 
and more practical methods be adopted in the teaching thereof by the semi- 
naries. 


é 


INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 


REV. H. C. BOYLE, SUPERINTENDENT OF PARISH SCHOOLS, 
PITTSBURG, PA. 


Those of us who have been alarmed by the trend of education 
during the last fifty years, and who have feared that we were all 
to become so highly intellectual that the common work of the 
world would not get itself done, are relieved to find that the lat- 
est movement, and the most vigorous movement in the field of 
education to-day, aims to fit men and women for the industrial 
work of the world as well as for purely intellectual achievements. 
It seemed for awhile as though we were bent on making our- 
selves an intellectual aristocracy without a lower or a middle class, 
and timorous souls were becoming anxious as to what would 
happen when our educational ideals were realized and we had all 
become college professors or university research workers. Mr. 
Roosevelt, who has an opinion on most subjects, says on this: 
“We have tended to regard education as a matter of the head 
only, and the result is that a great many of our people, themselves 
the sons of men who worked with their hands, seem to think 
that they rise in the world if they get into a position where they 
do no hard manual work whatever; where their hands will grow 
soft, and their working clothes will be kept clean. Such a con- 
ception is both false and inischievous, They should get over the 
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idea that to earn twelve dollars a week and call it salary, is better 
than to earn twenty-five dollars and call it wages. To train boys 
and girls in merely literary accomplishments, to the total exclu- 
sion of industrial, manual and technical training, tends to unfit 
them for industrial work; and in real life most work is indus- 
trial.” 

It is strange, but I think it is true, that we, an industrial nation, 
and a nation with democratic ideals, have been almost the last 
to take up vigorously, and to deal thoroughly with the question 
of industrial education. Germany and France have practically 
solved the problem; England is far on the way to its solution; 
but we have advanced no farther than to a discussion of methods, 
or, at most, to the designing of courses, and the equipping of 
schools in a tentative and experimental fashion. Every city in 
this country to-day is threshing out its problem of industrial 
training ; the smaller towns are divided into contending factions; 
school boards are throwing out the equipment and declaring the 
scheme a failure, or are enthusiastically installing the necessary 
apparatus, and hailing it as a solution of all the social and indus- 
trial evils that afflict us; contractors and small manufacturers 
are criticizing the ability of the pupils who come to their shops 
from these schools, and the labor unions are taking a hand here 
and there. The stage in which we find ourselves in this matter 
of industrial education is still transitional, and is marked by the 
disturbance and the ferment peculiar to such a period. It is in- 
evitable that things should be as they are before they settle into 
a final and more or less rigid mould; for education develops out 
of pedagogical experience, not out of mere discussion. 

One thing, however, is apparent to even a superficial observer, 
industrial training in one form or another has come to stay. The 
problem has advanced beyond the stage at which educators were 
asking whether or no it should be admitted into the grade schools 
of the country. That is definitely settled. The agitation to-day 
touches methods. How shall it be introduced? What modifica- 
tions in the present school curriculum must be made in order to 
admit it? What precise form shall it take, and how large a share 
of the children’s time and attention may it engage? It is not my 
purpose in this paper to deal with the fundamental principles in- 
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volved in industrial training; that has heen done, and very well 
done, in papers that have been prepared in other years, and not- 
ably in a paper read at the convention two years ago. I mean 
to do no more than to survey briefly the present state of the prob- 
lem, and to indicate what has been, or what may be done in our 
own schools to-hasten its solution. 

At the outset it may be well to note that, while the agreement 
to find a place in the schools for industrial training is practically 
universal, the reasons which are alleged for its admission are 
various. The agreement is not everywhere based on the same 
arguments; and when it comes to the practical operation of an 
industrial department, these reasons are effective in modifying 
the nature of the course. Roughly speaking there are two par- 
ties, agreeing on the need for industrial training, but disagreeing 
as to the reasons that urge it. They might be designated as the 
Pedagogical Party, and the Practical Results Party. This when 
they are extreme in their views, for they shade into each other at 
times, and there is a kind of twilight zone in which they are indis- 
tinguishable. The Pedagogical Party urges industrial training 
for psychological reasons. It furnishes the pupil, they say, with 
a concrete embodiment of principles which, if they were mere 
abstractions, would be beyond his comprehension; they clarify 
and make his school work intelligible; they furnish him with 
apperception masses, and develop brain areas, motor and sensory 
areas principally, on which his intellectual power and his success 
as a student largely depend. “We are not teaching a trade,” 
said a speaker at a meeting of the National Society for the Pro- 
motion of Industrial Education, “we are training the faculties of 
the children, training the observation, the imagination, the will, 
etc. We hold to a democratic ideal which prevents us from con- 
demning any boy to a life of hard labor. Every boy must have 
an equal chance in the public schools.” Where such reasons ani- 
mate those who are establishing an industrial training department, 
the course is made to serve the purposes of psychological devel- 
opment primarily, and only secondarily, and sometimes very re- 
motely, the purposes of a training for industrial employment. A 
New England employer of skilled labor, deploring the small num- 
ber and smaller skill of his apprentices, says: “Tt is in my opin- 
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ion useless to look for. any relief from the manual training sys- 
tem in the public schools as at present conducted.” That such 
manual training has a psychological value, and a very considerable 
value, no one will deny; but it is equally undeniable that it may, 
and often does, fall short of training the pupil adequately to enter 
upon the practical industrial life of the world about him. 

The party which I have called the Practical Results Party, is 
not concerned with the psychological effect of industrial train- 
ing, except in a secondary and remote way. In their scheme of 
training, psychological development occupies the same insignifi- 
cant place that practical efficiency occupies in the scheme of the 
extreme Pedagogical Party, and practical efficiency is sought as 
a worthy, an adequate and a complete end. If scholarship is de- 
manded, and it usually is, sometimes a very high order of it, it is 
demanded as a means to practical efficiency. The mathematics 
taught is shop mathematics. The drawing is mechanical draw- 
ing—the whole course is obsessed with the idea that practical re- 
sults are to be sought for, practical results are to be counted, and 
practical results are to be obtained. It frankly recognizes that 
ninety per cent of the population has been, and very likely will 
continue to be, engaged in work that is not professional in its 
character, and it asks, pertinently, why the sheaves of the ninety 
should bow themselves down before the sheaves of the tén. It 
says that the social stratification in America is vertical, and not 
horizontal; that the man with a plumb line or a trowel is every 
whit as good a man as the man with a legal brief or a bistoury— 
yes, and a better if he can do his work more skillfully It holds 
out for separate trade and vocational schools which will take the 
child of school age, determine his vocation, keep him through the 
common school and the technical school course, until it turns him 
out, a finished craftsman in the trade to which he has been trained. 
These are the two extremes in the industrial situation in this coun- 
try to-day. Fortunately, in most cases they act as a restraint 
upon each other, and it is rare to find the extravagances of either 
embodied in a school. 

But there are other influences at work that complicate the sit- 
uation and that make it necessary for practically every section 
of the country to design its industrial training course for itself. 
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The prevailing industry of the section is one such influence; the 
presence of a more or less complete technical school in the vicin- 
ity of a city or in a section of a state is another., It is manifestly 
absurd, if we take a practical view of industrial training, to fit 
children for occupational work of a sort that is not found in the 
vicinity of their homes—to fit them for cotton goods manufac- 
turing in an iron and steel center, or for iron and steel work 
where cotton mills abound. The prevailing industry of the sec- 
tion colors the course, and influences it to a vast extent. In small! 
towns supported by large shops of a special type, it is not unu- 
sual to find that the industrial training course in the local schools 
is designed to feed pupils into the shops. In at least one such 
town of which I have knowledge the corporation controlling the 
shops has equipped the industrial training department of the 
town high school at an expense of $20,000, oversees the teaching 
in it, and leaves only the salary of the instructors to be paid by 
the local school authorities and the taxpayers; it will not receive 
as an apprentice any boy who is not a graduate of the town high 
school; and the officers of the company allege that it has been 
more than recompensed by the skill of its apprentices and the 
saving in tools and in material that has followed the establishment 
of this new order of things. 

Where a technical school exists in a city the industrial training 
course in the common schools is largely, indeed almost wholly, 
determined by its authorities. Commonly the executive head of 
the public school course is a member of the technical school fac- 
ulty; if he is not, he is at least in complete accord with it, and 
manages his own work so that it dovetails with the entrance re- 
quirements of the technical school. Its instructors are of course 
in complete harmony with their head, and the industrial training 
course in the public school becomes, under these conditions, prac- 
tically an elementary technical school course. The cities and 
towns which are not under the immediate influence of these tech- 
nical schools, but which are in the same section of the state, are 
affected in their degree by the same agencies. It seems to me that 
the final determination of the industrial course in the common 
schools will lie with the authorities in the higher technical schools ; 
and that, as the courses in the technical school itself are deter- 
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mined largely by the nature of the industrial work in the territory 
in which it is found, so the common school course will come to 
respond to the need of the child’s industrial environment. It is 
in the highest degree desirable that it should be so. The tech- 
‘ nical school stands between the extremists who would use indus- 
trial training solely as a means to intellectual development, and 
those others who would use it to make our boys merely efficient 
machines for shop work. Its position is sane. It takes both re- 
sults into account, and aims, by combining both, to increase the 
efficiency of its product and to adapt it more perfectly to the en- 
vironment into which it will eventually enter. 

In some of the large cities, indeed I think in most, the indus- 
trial course is not made obligatory on the individual school dis- 
tricts. In my own city of Pittsburg the determination to intro- 
duce an industrial training department lies with the school di- 
rectors in each school district. When they have determined on 
its introduction they are asked to equip the department from the 
funds appropriated to their district; the course and the appoint- 
ment of the instructors are matters which lie within the control 
of the Central Board of Education of the city; it also pays the 
salaries from funds at its disposal. The plan seems to be work- 
ing out to the satisfaction of all concerned. 

Those who recall Father Murphy’s very able presentation of a 
plan for secondary education at the last Educational Convention 
in Boston, will remember that he spoke of introducing boys and 
girls who mean to go on for a college course, to the study of the 
classical languages at about the age of twelve. He maintained 
that the extent of the child’s development at that age indicated 
the possibility of a more extensive differentiation in his studies 
than is permitted him under existing arrangements. Something 
of the same sort is contemplated by those who advocate indus- 
trial training. In an address delivered in Pittsburg at the meet- 
ing of the Eastern Manual Training Association in May, 1909, 
Mr. Alvin E. Dodd said: “With few exceptions American ele- 
mentary education assumes uniformity of course for all children 
through the eighth grade, approximately through the fourteenth 
year. Nowhere else in the world do we find a similar practice. 

* * * European practice in all countries makes provision 
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for extensive differentiation at twelve or earlier. The time is ripe 
to recognize that secondary education should involve differentia- 
tion according to educational need, and this begins to manifest 
itself earlier than the traditions of American education have es- 
tablished.” Such a plan would of course involve radical changes 
in the grades beyond the sixth; but there is a growing demand 
and it is not at all unlikely that they may be made. 

A movement such as this for industrial education should ap- 
peal to Catholics with more than ordinary insistence. It is in line 
with the Catholic principle that the education of the child should 
include his training in all those things that will fit him for life. 
We have founded and maintain a system of schools in order that 
his training along religious lines may fit him to live in harmony 
with its precepts. His preparation for the work that he is to do 
in mature life is sought in industrial training. A religious train- 
ing is of course infinitely more valuable; it touches more valu- 
able things and its omission has more deplorable consequences. 
But a preparation for the industrial life of the world into which 
fully ninety per cent of our children enter, is not without an ap- 
peal, and an appeal that is based on and warranted by the same 
principles that guide us in the matter of the child’s religious edu- 
cation. Education is a “preparation for complete living,” and it 
should embrace a training in those things that will make up so 
large a part of the lives of most of our children when their school 
days are at an end. Crippled as we are in the matter of financial 
resources, it will be no easy task to meet the demands that it will 
make upon us. There are a fair number of industrial training 
courses to be found in Catholic schools to-day ; there will be more 
as the days go by and the movement frees itself from the fads 
and foibles that have attached themselves to it in many places. 
3ut for a great number of our schools the mere item of expense 
entailed by equipment, supplies and salary, will make the day 
of their installation fairly remote. 

It might be useful to consider on the occasion of a meeting such 
as this, the propriety of sending children from Catholic parish 
schools to the industrial classes in the neighboring public schools. 
In congested public school districts, with two or three school build- 
ings, it is not unusual for only one of the buildings to be equipped 
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for manual training classes. The children from the other build- 
ings in the district attend classes there, coming, sometimes, a con- 
siderable distance to do so. Again a separate building is often 
erected and equipped for industrial training, and the children 
are obliged to leave their school buildings to attend the classes. 
The Schwab Industrial Training School at Homestead, Pennsyl- 
vania, is such a building. The children from the parochial 
schools in the town are provided for in the class schedule and 
attend the school. There can be no objection raised, therefore, 
on the ground of unusual inconvenience, and as the industrial 
schools are supported by public moneys, the right of Catholic tax- 
payers to their share of the benefits that accrue, cannot be gain- 
said. 

That something is to be done if we are not to handicap our 
children is very apparent. Apprentices in the large shops of the 
country are being chosen from among those boys who have had a 
preliminary industrial training in the common schools. The en- 
trance requirements for admission to the technical schools are not 
so insistent on this preliminary training to-day as they will be in 
the near future; but the boys whose work has come in for favor- 
able notice from instructors in close touch with the technical 
school faculty, will almost inevitably have a better chance for ad- 
mission to the technical schools, than their less favored fellows. 
Either we must equip industrial centers of our own in the large 
cities at a very considerable expense, or we must move for the 
admission of our parish school children to the public school 
centers already established. Some of the best industrial schools 
abroad are conducted under Catholic auspices—that of the Chris- 
tian Brothers in the Rue de Vaugirard, Paris, is a notable ex- 
ample. Catholic mission work has always embraced industrial 
training, with what success, the history of the Franciscan mis- 
sions through California will testify. It is no strange work to 
which we are asked to set ourselves, but we are asked to under- 
take it under strange and unusual conditions. Shall we do it? 
is the question that presses for an answer. Or shall we take ad- 
vantage of the public industrial schools, our schools too, that are 
springing up with such astonishing rapidity in every city and 
town from Maine to California? 
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DISCUSSION. 


Rev. Otto B. Aver, Superintendent of Parish Schools, Cincinnati, 
Ohio: Should manual training be a part of the Parish School course of 
studies? To my mind there is no doubt concerning the advisability of its 
introduction into our schools. 


The term “manual training” practically expresses its purpose, which is 
“to teach the eye to see clearly and to discern minutely, and to train the 
hand to execute accurately and reproduce faithfully what the eye has 
seen.” In addition to this, both eye and hand are to be placed under com- 
plete control of a well-developed and well-regulated will. When taught 
for these purposes, “manual training” exercises a most useful influence on 
all the other subjects of instruction in the course of studies. 


We of “the pedagogical party” also seek practical results, but we look 
for them in the proper field—the formation of character. 

Briefly stated, the chief advantages claimed for this kind of training are 
the following: 


1—Physical. (a) The eye and hand are trained to their best use. (b) 
The body is strengthened. (c) Aptitude and handiness are created. 

2—Mental. (a) The brain is stimulated to habits of attention. (b) The 
intelligence is quickened. (c) Knowledge is made definite and precise. 

3—Moral. (a) A love for work is created. (b) The dignity of labor is 
advanced. (c) The love of order is inculcated. (d) Self-reliance is stim- 
ulated. (Handbook of Instruction.) 


What subjects shall we use to produce these much-desired results? The 
choice is wide, for a very great variety of subjects presents itself as a 
means to the end. Allow me here to call attention to some which are 
found practically in every school; muscular penmanship, free-hand and 
mechanical drawing, plain sewing and fancy needlework. These subjects, 
if properly taught, will produce the desired results. Other subjects, more 
expensive and requiring special apparatus, may be used, but they are not 
necessary. 

Father Boyle says, “The prevailing industry of a section colors the 
course and influences it to a vast extent. In small towns supported by 
large shops of a special type, it is not unusual to find that the industrial 
training course in the local schools is designed to feed pupils into the 
shops.” 


If this statement is true, and I believe it to be such, it surely contains _ 
food for thought. It is well worth the while to consider the advisability of 
allowing manufacturers and business men to determine the end and the 
means of education in our schools. Whatever may be said in defense of 
manufacturers who lend their moral and financial assistance to the indus- 
trial training of our youth, no one sincerely believes that their action is 
actuated by a purely altruistic motive. I believe that we can safely say 
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that the support given is in proportion to the benefits received by the man- 
ufacturer, who views the whole affair as an investment, pure and simple. 

Father Boyle advises that we consider the propriety, if any, of sending 
our children to the public schools for this manual training. I am well 
aware that this is done in some localities, and I have heard many argu- 
ments advanced in its favor, but I am still firmly convinced that the prac- 
tice is detrimental to the parish school. The very fact that the children are 
sent to the public school for something, which is considered necessary and 
which their own parish school cannot supply is a frank admission of infer- 
iority, and must create in the minds of parents and pupils a prejudice 
against their own school. 

If the time ever comes when the smithy, the machine shop, the carpenter 
shop, etc., become a necessary part of the parish school, then we must have 
our own industrial departments. And we will have them, if necessary. | 
beliéve in our people, and I believe in their ready willingness to make all the 
sacrifices which the complete education of our children may demand. I 
likewise have abiding confidence in the ever-watchful providence of our 
Heavely Father, who will not fail to assist “the little ones” to become 
and remain His loving children. 


BrotrHer Exipnus Victor, F. S. C., New York City: I agree with Father 


Boyle when he says, “It is apparent even to the superficial observer that 
industrial training, in one form or another, has come to stay. Whether or 
not it should be adinitted into the grade schools of the country has been 
definitely settled in the affirmative.” 

Industrial training has not only an economic value, it has also a social 
and educational import. Its object is not merely to give the pupil the best 
possible start toward the life-work in which he will show the greatest 
efficiency and find the greatest contentment, but it teaches him the dignity 
of labor and the respect due the laborer. It develops in him, too, personal 
initiative and gives him an appreciation of the fact that mental effort as 
well as physical fitness is part of the equipment of the artisan. 


Who is calling for this training? The breadwinner. He feels the loss 
of time he experienced when he entered upon his calling, and wishes that 
others at their beginning be better equipped than he was. When the bread- 
winner is a parent the call is all the more urgent. He would like to have 
his children prepared to enter upon their work intelligently and without 
loss of time to take up what they may be called on to do. The crowds of 
wage-earners filling the trade and technical schools opening up all over the 
country show that this cry is real and vital. 

The manufacturer, too, joins with the wage-earner in the demand for 
manual or industrial training. He knows that the skilled workman tells 
for lessened cost of production, better quality of work and the maximum 
quantity of output. But to get the skilled workman we must give some 
training in manual work to our pupils, so that those entering upon produc 
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tive and domestic callings may not have to lament a waste of two or three 
years because of a want of knowledge of that calling or a lack of skill to 
begin it. 3 

Noble-minded and generous persons with a desire to ameliorate the con- 
ditions of humanity, men and women who have some knowledge of life in 
the large cities, life in the tenements or in flats, who have come in contact 
with the harder side of life, who are anxious to solve the many problems 
of childhood, call on us to do something in the line of manual training. 

We ourselves know how inefficient are the present courses of study in the 
elementary and high school to pregare our students for the various walks 
of life. It is true our high schools do give some preparation jor the pro- 
fessions: ministry, law, medicine, teaching. To some extent, too, we are 
turning out stenographers, typewriters, bookkeepers and clerks. But what 
are we doing for the producers ?—nothing. 

Our elementary schools prepare for nothing, the training is all one- 
sided, and will continue to be so until we cease to teach subjects and begin 
to teach children. Children were made for the social life, let us prepare 
them for it. As students of education we must know that the uplift of the 
negro and the Indian is being made by industrial training. The same is 
true for the defective and the delinquent. Why cannot we do for our 
normal pupils of the ordinary schools what we do for these classes? If, 
after the practices of our holy religion, industrial training is the best 
method, the most successful one in elevating these classes, why do we neg- 
lect it? It is not complimentary to any course of instruction or system of 
education to say that it is only those that are cast out from it or not con- 
sidered fit for it that are the only ones being made ready to effectively 
fight the battle of life. 

How shall we introduce industrial training? Let us begin by putting 
drawing back to the place of honor it should hold in a school course. Let 
us repair the great neglect of having for so long a time forgotten the 
training of one of the noblest and most useful of our body’s members— 
the hand. 

Epitomizing the words of another, let me say that though the zenith of 
handicraft has been passed by the perfection of mechanical skill, still we 
cannot forget that for ages countless hands have left works of surpassing 
excellence; works in writing, carving, weaving, sewing. Nor should we 
forget the masterpieces of the great minds of former days in painting, in 
sculpture, in architecture and in literature that would never be ours were 
it not for the skilful training of the hand. The loom, the sewing machine, 
the typewriter, the printing press, the mould, the camera and the electric 
bath, cocaine and’ ether have relegated to humbler services the hand itself, 
the plying needle, the illuminated pen, the inspired chisel, the skilful burin 
and the daring and flashing scalpel. Yet we must not blame the machine; 
it is but the extension of the human hand called into being by the exercise 
of man’s highest mental faculties. This has been a diversion. Let me 
come back. 
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There can be tio manual training without drawing. The drawing in the 
grades should be taught by the grade teacher. It is a mistake to think that 
a special teacher is required for this subject. It can be taught just as easily 
as any other branch of the course. For success the teacher must be inter- 
ested in the work, bring to it a good amount of energy and know what is 
to be done. The manual training to go along with the drawing in the first 
six grades should also be the work of the grade teacher. 


All this will be but a preparation for the introduction of industrial train- 
ing. It will be a long time, I think, before the introduction of full manual 
or industrial training into our schools. *To make it a parish work will not 
make it successful because of the attendant expenses and inconveniences in 
many places. Were the project made diocesan, then there might be hopes 
for an earlier realization of it. Catholic and even non-Catholic men of 
prominence and wealth could be made interested in the work and encour- 
aged to give practical assistance, this with diocesan supervision and an 
annual financial contribution from the diocese should bring about the 
desired end. What the cost of equipment for elementary would be can be 
seen from the letter following: 


NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT. 
DIVISION OF TRADE SCHOOLS. 
ArtHur D. DEAN, CHIEF. 
Aupany, N. Y., July 1, 1910. 
BrotHer E. Victor, 50 Second Street, New York City. 


Dear Sir: To equip a class of thirty for a course in manual training, 
as outlined for grades 7 and 8 of the 1910 syllabus, will cost a sum vary- 
ing from $500 to $800. For $500 you can secure 30 benches, with 30 sets 
of small tools, a few special tools like bits, clamps, ratchet brace, etc. If 
you want—as you will want—lockers in which to place unfinished work, a 
blackboard, some drawing boards, a lumber rack, etc., the expense will 
amount to-a total of $800. 


I came across a school the other day where the original equipment cost 
$300, but the boys had made extra benches, cabinets, drawing boards, 
drawing tables, etc., during the year, so that they really had an $800 
equipment for about $300. In fact, I think this scheme_is commendable, 
for it furnishes a splendid motive for the industrial work. The social 
value, as well as the educational value, of such a procedure is immense. 


Yours very truly, 
(Signed) A. D. Dean. 


Unless proper provision were made in all the lower grades to prepare 
for the work in those grades that might have to go to public school centers 
for instruction in industrial training I am most emphatically opposed to our 
children attending such centers; again, where all things are provided, unless 
special safeguards are seen to, I would again oppose. Except for industrial 
training in high school grades the expense of equipment for grammar 
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school work along industrial lines would not be a burden on any diocese 
and hence our children need not attend public school centers for this 
purpose. 

What shall we teach? As Father Boyle says, the nature of the work 
done in the school will depend on the locality in which the school is. What 
will suit in one place will not do in another. In the elementary school we 
are not expected to teach a trade, we are not expected to turn out a fin- 
ished workman. What can be expected is that we give a good course in 
manual training and drawing in the first six years of the course and in the 
last two years of school that we give such a training to our boys and girls 
that when they graduate they may enter on their lifework without waste 
of time, or if they desire to continue at school to go higher they may be 
able to select the proper higher school.. The work in these two grades 
should not prepare for any specific occupation or industry. “It will suffice, 
if the students desire to enter upon farming, dairying, gardening, building 
trades, cabinet making, printing, bookbinding, dressmaking, millinery, em- 
broidery or design that they have the mental power and the manual skill 
to learn the technic of their employment in a short time.” 


Very Rev. JosepH G. Scuremss, V. G., Grand Rapids, Mich.: Even at 
the risk of rising rather often, I feel that I ought to say a few words on 


this subject. I believe that the original system of education that has raised 
Europe out of barbarism was the very system that is now getting into effect 
again. The Benedictines, who brought Europe out of barbarism, taught 
this very system, and they followed it out in all the schools which they 
established. Theirs were wonderful schools. Manual training was a funda- 
mental part of their teaching. Ora et labora was their motto. Manual 
labor went hand in hand with mental culture. Let us go back to these 
principles and I believe we shall accomplish like results. We are being 
forced to that point at this time. As Bro. Victor and Fr. Boyle stated, 
there is a clamor for manual training from our boys, which we cannot af- 
ford to silence. Then there is the breadwinner of the family. He wants 
to know what education is going to do for his boy or girl. Is it going 
to make him a drone in society, walking around with kid gloves and trying 
to live lazily by the industry of somebody else? That is what it is doing 
to-day. The question in my mind is, how are we going to get at it? That 
is the practical question. I presume some of the methods advocated can be 
adopted in every school. Where we have not classes ourselves, I think the 
next best thing to do is to sénd them to the classes in public schools 
where they are established, without prejudice to our own schools. It is 
actually being done in certain cities at the present time. We are sending 
girls to cooking schools, and are sending boys to the classes in manual 
training—they are inviting us to do that. I have no doubt they would like 
to get them in altogether if they could. That of course we do not want. 
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Rev. Georce A. Lyons, Boston, Mass.: I would like to say, along the 
line of Father Schrembs’ remarks, that I am not advocating a policy, I 
merely wish to state a fact. In Boston there are nineteen public high 
schools. We have not yet reached the point where we can establish Catholic 
high schools which are able to provide for all the graduates of our parochial 
schools. So, in many cases, the graduates are obliged to go to the public 
high schools. 


Among these public high schools, we have the High School of Com- 
merce and the Mechanic Arts High School for boys; the High School of 
Practical Arts and the Trades School for girls. The children are admitted 
into any of the public high schools on my certificate of fitness. 


Now, I want to say that there are so many of our children clamoring 
for entrance into the High School of Commerce, the Trades School and 
the other technical schools, that it is impossible to find admittance for 
them. The public school children are also seeking to enter these same 
schools, and the applications from all sides are so numerous that every 
year it is absolutely necessary to make exclusions. 


I merely wish to state this fact, in order to show the desire of the 
parents and to let you see that, as far as Boston is concerned at least, it is 
much more difficult to accommodate the children clamoring for entrance 
into the industrial schools than those applying for admission into the ordi- 
nary classical high schools. 


Rev. Witt1aM D. Hickey, Dayton, Ohio: It was my privilege about six 
months ago to listen to a very interesting series of talks addressed to the 
business men of our city on this question of manual training. These talks 
were given by men identified with the schools, some operating under the 
National Association of Manufacturers and representatives of the Y. M. 
C. A. The latter organization has a national organizer, whose sole purpose 
is to go around the country and educate people to the need of manual and 
technical training in the schools. These lecturers showed by a number of 
charts and diagrams the wonderful advantages that a boy will receive from 
this manual training, and the increased amount of efficiency of his work. 
A very striking comparison is drawn between the wages of those who have 
received this manual training and those who have not had this opportunity. 
The increase of wages thus shown was very remarkable, in some cases 
being three and fourfold.. Most of the men now promoted to foremen and 
superintendents in the various industries have been trained in these schools. 
and the demand for these trained men is increasing and the supply is not 
equal to the demand. 


Many of the largest institutions in the country, such as the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, the Westinghouse Air-Brake Company, and ‘similar concerns have 
training schools. We must not accuse these people of being absolutely 
selfish, as some of the labor organizations have done, for in elevating the 
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character of their own workmen they are raising the standard of skill and 
efficiency throughout the country. 

Some oi these people said to me after these talks: “Could you not get 
some of the Catholic schools to take up this work, and try to help us in 
this way?” And when I was subsequently asked by the Chamber of 
Commerce of our city to write an article on what Catholic schools are 
doing in this matter, I had to confess that I did not think there was quite 
material enough just now to justify such an article. 


Rev. Francis W. Howarp, LL. D., Columbus, Ohio: I do not like to 
sound a discordant note in this harmonious assembly, but there is ques- 
tion in my mind whether so much harmony in a meeting of this kind is the 
best thing for us. I believe that we need skilled artisans and mechanics, 
and the industrial prosperity of this nation requires,a more efficient training 
for our workmen than they have been receiving, but I must confess that 
I do not like to see this new responsibility placed on the educational sys- 
tem of the country. I am not sure that it belongs there. The American 
people have acquired the habit of passing over every duty to the government 
and the public school, and the public school, having absorbed the responsi- 
bilities that belong to parents, seems now about to establish organic relations 
with the industrial system of the country. The ideal of education, as we 
have heard so well said by some of our speakers, is the formation of char- 
acter, and the ideal of Catholic education is the formation of character after 
the model of Christ, our Lord. The ideal or function of education is not 
the efficiency of the individual as a unit in the economic system. I, for one, 
am not enthusiastic over the form which this movement for industrial edu- 
cation is taking. I regard it as another and a long step in the direction of 
the all-devouring socialism that has fastened its hold on American life. 


We have been told that no matter what we may think about it, the move- 
ment has come to stay. I shall not dispute the word of the gentleman, 
but for myself, I am like the man from Missouri, it is necessary to show 
me. There is a large educational graveyard in this country and the tomb- 
stones tell us of many a plausible and popular theory that had come to stay. 


Rev. Francis T. Moran, D. D.: I have listened to what Dr. Howard has 
said and have noted that with his usual conservatism he stands for the old 
and rejects the new. Now the fact of the matter is, it would seem that the 
American people are coming to understand what education in the real sense 
of the term is; that education, which as Mgr. Schrembs has explained, was 
typified in the old Benedictine maxim, “Ora et labora.” Unfortunately, 
hitherto there has been a very general misunderstanding, especially as re- 
gards religious training. But the atmosphere is clearing, and we know this 
much now, that he is not to be regarded as the only educated man who is 
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able to read and write. A carpenter is an educated man in his way, as is 
the blacksmith or stonemason, or any of those others who are expert in the 
manual trades may be said to be educated as truly as the lawyer who 
writes or dictates a legal document. 

Whether we accept or reject commercialism, it has come to stay. We 
may desire that the cathedral spire stand as the symbol of civilization. It 
is undoubtedly to be regretted that the smoke-stack instead is accepted as 
the sign of modern progress. But we are unable to forget if we would 
that in this work-a-day world bread and butter must be considered, and 
if conditions require that our children, in order to hold their own in the 
battle of life, shall take up manual training, then it seems to me that we 
ought to make provision to supply the need. I tell you when the steam- 
roller is moving, the man who stands in its way may exemplify a very 
fine spirit of persistence, but he is going to be crushed. 

(Reese: |! 

Very Rev, T. E, Surexps, Pu. D., LL. D., Washington, D. C.: There 
seems to be an impression abroad that industrial training is a new thing 
in the lives of the children of our race, but this is far from being the case. 
Before the advent of labor-saving machinery industrial training of a very 
high order was imparted to the child by the activities of the home. To- 
day, however, industry is swept out of the home and organized in the 
factory. What the child has lost by this transformation in the industrial 
world must be supplied to him in some suitable way in the school. The 
three R’s and the formal training of the school of the past admirably 
rounded out the education of the child who received in his home a sen- 
sory-motor training of a high order and whose character was developed 
by the responsibilities laid upon him and by the necessity he was under to 
contribute to the support and well-being of the family. We should not 
forget that it was the industrial training given by the Benedictines and by 
other teaching agencies of the Church that laid the foundation of European 
civilization. It is true fhat on this foundation the schools reared other 
structures and completed what was so well begun by the industrial training 
given to the savage. 


Rev. Jonn Harxs, Toledo, Ohio: I am entirely of the opinion of 
Rev. Father Howard. I think there is a propensity among educators, 
either Catholic or otherwise, not to pay attention to the development of the 
child. First of all, it seems to me that the foundation work of the child’s 
education is the most necessary and most important, and that it is by the 
training that our good old teachers gave to the children that they pre- 
pared them for life, and if we attempt to fall in line in the work of man- 
ual training I do not see why we should not begin political training as 
well. In Toledo they have the elections for mayor and other offices, and 
if we want to imitate these fads of society I do not see why we would 
not imitate that. 
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With regard to the wage-earner and breadwinner wanting to know 
what his child is doing, they always say that. Tell him his child is laying 
the foundation of a well-formed character, is a real little man already, 
and later on he will take up the other work and be fit for any business. 
What is going to be done in the manual training work? Let the children 
study good drawing and penmanship, that is plenty of training until they 
are iourteen years of age, and tin they may start a little higher in a 
special course if they like. 


BroTHER JoHN Watpron, S. M., Clayton, Mo.: We have been dis- 
cussing whether it is advisable or not to introduce manual training into 
our schools. I would like to say a few words about the situation which 
would confront us should the force of circumstances compel us to give it 
a place in our program of studies. Two problems present themselves 
for solution: The first, one of finance or of administration, would be 
to find ways and means for carrying on the work. Now, I am con- 
vinced that the obstacles in the way of furnishing manual training 
schools would not be nearly so great as many of us seem to fear. I 
firmly believe that for every $50.00 that goes into the manual training 
equipment of the public school we could do the same work with $5.00 
and meet the same requirements. For -the lessening of expenses there 
could be an interchange of grades. Let us suppose that the sixth, seventh 
and eighth grades oi three adjoining schools have the same course of 
manual training. Let the three parishes combine, leaving for instance the 
equipment and care of magual training in the sixth grade to St. Mary’s 
that of the seventh to St. John’s, and that of the eighth to St. James’. 
In the larger cities such groups would be feasible, especially where the 
three centers would not be too far apart. 

The second problem would be to obtain the efficiency of our teachers 
for such work. When it became a question of taking up shorthand and 
typewriting some years ago the same difficulties were urged, and yet are 
we to-day afraid to match the products of our commercial departments 
with those of other schools doing similar work? I think not. If we are 
compelled to put our hands to manual training I am quite confident our 
teachers will rise to the occasion and meet all demands made of them. 


Rev. P. P. Crane, St. Louis, Mo.: I think some of us may decidedly 
differ with the speaker who discussed Father Boyle’s paper, asserting that 
the ideal of Catholic education is simply the formation of character. I 
think that the vast body of Catholic educators are not only making strong 
characters of our boys and girls, but are fitting them for the work of 
secular life. The ideal of Catholic education is, first to build a strong 
character, but not that alone, but to fit our boys and girls for the battle 
of life. ‘ 
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Rev. J. H. SchLtarmann, J. C. D., Belleville, Ill.: I'should like to know 
the position of the trade-unionists on this point, because the mechanics out 
in the workshops can best tell us whether it benefits ‘the apprentices to 
have gone through a course of manual training. Last summer I had occa- 
sion to attend a course of social lectures given at Oberlin, Ohio, by Pro- 
fessors Ceysar and Wolfe. Prof. Wolfe in one of his talks touched on 
manual training. He said: “Now you gentlemen here are trade-unionists, 
you are mechanics, and you can give me some practical information on this 
point; you must know what the advantages of manual training are to the 
mechanics in the workship.” All the mechanics there were trade-unionists. 
One of them, a foreman in some machine works, who had over a hundred 
men under him, said: “In my opinion the boy who goes to the workshop 
without having gone through a course of manual training is the better man 
for the foreman.” The professor then asked the following question: 
“Would you rather have a young man, who has gone through a course of 
manual training in a school or one who did not take the course?” The 
answer was: “Give me the boy who did not take a course of manual 
training, because the young man who had manual training thinks he knows 
too much and will take no advice.” 

I think I have voiced the opinion of these practical men of the trade 
unions on this question. 


Rev. H. C. Boye, Pittsburg, Pa.: I want to say how much I regret 
that the discussion did not take a practical turn; that is, that the principle 
was not accepted as established. Most of the gomments dealt with it and 
not with its practical working out. The principle has already come in for 
a great deal of discussion at former meetings of the Association, and my 
paper accepted it for present purposes as a conclusion at which practically 
every educator had arrived. I had hoped that the priests here to-day 
would discuss the question of how it is going to get into the schools. It. 
was with that end in view that I, perhaps rather rashly, suggested that 
the public school centers could be taken advantage of, and that the chil- 
dren could be sent from parish schools to these centers. I thought that 
would be a daring enough suggestion in an assembly of this kind to 
arouse a great deal of discussion. I happen to know of two or three 
dioceses in this country where the question of sending children out to 
public schools for manual training is being seriously considered. 

The Father from Belleville urged some very good objections to indus- 
trial training if they were warranted by conditions in all sections of the 
country. But they are not. The practical results that corporations 
through Pennsylvania, through my own section of Pennsylvania, have 
achieved are against his contention. The officials in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad shops at Altoona will not accept boys as apprentices in their 
shops unless, they have finished the industrial training course in the local 
high school. The Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
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at East Pittsburg, fosters and encourages industrial training in the town 
in which it operates. The policy of these corporations ‘is dictated in 
this matter by the known practical efficiency of industrial training, and 
not by any theory about it. 

Another point raised during the discussion that I would like to touch 
upon is the question of moral character. It seems to me that every time 
opposition is aroused at these meetings some one is bound to base it on 
the contention that the Catholic schools are here to educate men morally 
and spiritually. They are; that is their prime purpose. But how that 
should militate against industrial training, any more than it does against 
arithmetic or geography or the other branches of the school course is 
beyond my seeing. Industry is reckoned as the ally and not the enemy 
of moral character. Germany excels all other nations in this matter of 
industrial training in the schools, and there are no complaints of which 
I am aware of the moral character or the Catholicity fashioned under its 
influence. 





SUPERINTENDENTS SECTION 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 


TUESDAY, JULY 5, IQIO, 4 P. M. 


The Superintendents’ Section was called to order by the Very 
Rev. Chairman Connolly, V. G. After prayer the Chairman gave 
a brief resumé of the history of this Section. 


On motion, the chair appointed a Committee on Rules and an- 
other on Nominations. Rev. O. B. Auer and Bro. Waldron were 
appointed the Committee on Rules and Rev. E. F. Gibbons, Bro. 
Victor and Rev. P. J. McCormick were named the Committee on 
Nominations. 


The paper, “Systems of Promotion,” was read by Bro. George 
Sauer, S. M. It was informally discussed. After prayer the 
meeting adjourned. 


SECOND SESSION 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, IQIO, 4 P. M. 


The Section was called to order by the Very Rey. Chairman. 
After the opening prayer, Brother Edward, F. S. C., read an in- 
teresting paper on “The Personal Power of a Teacher in the 
Highest Grades of Our Parochial and High Schools.” As on the 
day previous, the paper was informally ‘discussed by several 
members. The Committee on Rules presented the following 
report: 


We recommend (1) that the secretary of this Section be in- 
structed to compile a directory of superintendents and inspectors 
of schools, (2) that attendance at the business or executive ses- 
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sions of this Section be restricted to the members whose names 
are Officially enrolled. 


Bro. JoHN Watpron, S. M., 
Rev. O. B. AuEr. 
The report was adopted. 


The Committee on Nominations proposed the name of Rev. A. 
E. Lafontaine for chairman and Brother Victor for secretary. On 
motion the report was adopted, and the secretary was instructed 
to cast the ballot for the candidates named. 


On motion of Brother Waldron a committee was appointed to 
gather statistics concerning our schools and report at the next 
annual meeting. The chair appointed the Rev. Chairman and 
Secretary, Rev. C. Wienker, Brother John Waldron and Rev. A. 
V. Garthoeffner. After prayer the meeting adjourned. 

; R. W. Brown, 


Secretary. 





PAPERS 


PROMOTIONS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
BROTHER GEORGE SAUER, S. M. 


1. Literature. 

On the subject of promotions there is not an abundance of lit- 
erature. Most pedagogical works give it scant notice. A para- 
graph or two will hold all that the average writer on class man- 
agement has to say on this important topic. For important it 
certainly is, since to a great extent the welfare of both school and 
pupils depends on how well the promotions are made. Yet it 
may be that not too much need be said on promotions. As a rule 
they come but seldom and at fixed intervals, and, do what we 
may, we shall hardly succeed in accurately systematizing them. 
Even if we did, so much depends on time and place, on condi- 
tions and circumstances, that with all our endeavors we shall 
scarcely be able to carry out fully any well-digested plan. 

2. Grading. 

Promotions presuppose that schools are graded—in fact we 
promote in order to preserve our grading intact. Therefore, to 
be clear in the matter of promotions, it were well-to understand 
the basis of our grading. : 

We may grade on a threefold classification of branches: 

a. Reading and recitations. 

b. Arithmetic. 

c. Mechanical subjects, such as writing, drawing. 

Again, there might be a twofold classification : 

a. Literary subjects. 

b. Mathematical subjects. 

Finally, to simplify still more, we may consider a single classi- 
fication : 

Reading, recitations, arithmetic. 
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Very few teachers will give much thought to writing and 
drawing when grading, hence the threefold classification is not 
regarded favorably. 

Demanding a fair knowledge of both literary and mathematical 
subjects in the twofold classification will often raise difficulties of 
its own. Much as one child’s mind may differ from that of an- 
other, it is in itself a world of inconsistencies. Strength and 
weakness, intelligence and dullness, are not seldom strangely 
mingled, so that the pupil bright in literary matters may be very 
poor in mathematics, and inversely the “lightning calculator” 
may be a wretched speller. What scale shall we adopt in appre- 
ciating the two series of branches? How much ability on one 
side will compensate for a serious weakness on the other? Evi- 
dently a very thorough and detailed study of each pupil’s stand- 
ing.on such a basis would be impracticable in any large class. 

We are, therefore, in a general way compelled to fall back on 
a single classification and take for granted that, for the same 
program, average ability in reading, recitations and arithmetic, 
or more than ordinary strength in one or two of these matters 
may equally entitle a pupil to enter a certain grade. It should 
be borne in mind though that present mental acquirements are 
not the only criterion to direct us in classifying pupils. Age, 
quickness of perception; docility, ambition, strict attention to 
work, “frequently compensate for intellectual deficiencies, and it 
is necessary to take these factors into consideration if the grad- 
ing of the school is to be effectively done. 

3. Promotions. 

Supposing that the grading of the school has been well done 
and that all the pupils applied themselves with fair success 
during the term, there would obviously be no difficulty in making 
promotions. Each grade would be advanced in a body, and 
there would be a change only in programs and books. Unfortu- 
nately such is not the case, for in almost every class there will be 
found pupils who, because of either physical or mental weakness, 
lack of application, want of ambition, or other causes, have failed 
to reach the standard set for promotion. To promote all indis- 
criminately would not be beneficial; the more advanced pupils 
would be hampered in their further efforts, whilst the weak or 
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indolent would not improve. The only remedy seems to be a 
readjusting of the whole school on the lines of present attain- 
ments; in other words, there must be promotions according to 
some accepted system. 

4. Time for promotions. 

- When shall promotions occur? Individual promotions would 
be most logical, to occur at any time when a pupil has mastered 
the program. Such an arrangement would spur on to action and 
make each pupil himself responsible for the length of his stay in 
any grade. For various reasons, however, individual promotions 
are undesirable, often impossible. There would be a constant 
and irregular changing of teachers and classes, and no amount 
of benefit to particular pupils would compensate for the loss of 
unity and system in the school at large. There remains, there- 
fore, the usual method of class promotions, and the only question 
is one of choice between yearly and half-yearly promotions. 

Concerning yearly promotions not much need be said, as that 
practice has grown venerable with age. Its good and bad feat- 
ures are generally conceded. Let us see what the newer style 
of half-yearly promotions has to offer and what its possible draw- 
backs may be. 

a. A full year is a very long period in the young child’s life. 
What is to happen at its close arouses little interest at its begin- 
ning. Therefore the prospect of a promotion one year hence as 
an incentive to persistent effort will not appeal strongly to the 
childish mind. Reducing the time of promotion to a half year 
permits the child to realize more readily and forcibly that earnest 
efforts must be made, and that immediately, too, as the period of 
probation is short. 

b. Half-yearly promotions give double opportunity for reclas- 
sifying. Thus classes can be made more equal throughout and 
in consequence do more and better work. Pupils who are too 
bright for their present class can be put into a grade where they 
by right belong, and such as are too feeble will have a chance at 
promotion after another half year. Thus to one and to the other 
the semi-annual promotion will be a benefit. 

c. Towards the middle of the year some, maybe many of the 
pupils of the higher grades, leave school to secure employment 
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and thus these classes are thinned out. On the contrary, younger 
children are accepted, and the lower grades are overcrowded 
The half-yearly promotions would restore normal conditions. 

A serious objection, perhaps, to the scheme of semi-annual 
promotions is that the highest class of the school will thus be 
obliged to graduate pupils twice each year. This is running 
counter to the long established practice of graduating with great 
eclat only towards the end of June. What difference does it 
make at any rate to the graduates? And if the new style did 
away with the immense amount of unnecessary labor involved in 
the preparation of the grand and showy, but entirely useless, 
“Commencement Exercises,” it were a consummation devoutly to 
be wished for. 

5. Who should be promoted? 


a. All who have done well, i. e., who give satisfactory evi- 
dence that they have mastered the program gone through. Some 
will naturally excel in one study more than in others; there may 
even be those who are weak in one or the other branch. Too 
much fine discrimination is not needed, for we may never hope to 
bring the pupils’ intelligences to a dead level. 


b. Again: there are pupils too old for their grades. Much 
consideration should be shown such children, and they ought to 
be promoted if it is.at all possible. Usually they will be found 
fairly capable in at least one or the other branch. If advanced, 
they are encouraged to fresh endeavors, whereas if not promoted 
they settle down to a monotonous state of inaction or quit school. 
For such over-aged children the requirements for promotion 
should be made as light as possible. As a rule no pupil other- 
wise healthy and sound of mind should be kept in the same grade 
more than two periods. Let it. be remembered that promotions 
must always be subservient to the pupils’ welfare and not vice 
versa; and if the system cannot be operated with mathematical 
precision, count it no loss provided the pupils’ interests have 
been safeguarded. 


6. Standards for promotion. 


How shall we determine fitness for promotion? There are 
different ways. 
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a. Final examinations. 

It was long customary to make promotions depend entirely on 
success in the examinations conducted at the end of the term. 
There is much to object to in such a method. (1) It is mani- 
festly unjust in that it ignores the ordinary work of the whole 
year. Many a pupil who has done well in his daily tasks is liable 
to fail in an examination. On the contrary, there are those who, 
having been careless or indolent the greater part of the year, may 
by a great effort towards its close make quite a fair showing in 
the examination. (2) All examinations, if at all serious, are pre- 
ceded by special preparation. The more important the examina- 
tion the longer the preparation. Hence much time is possibly 
wasted in useless drills which have no educative value. And if 
certain branches, such as spelling and arithmetic, expose more 
than others to failure, then of course more time must be devoted 
to them to the exclusion of other studies of the program. The 
examination thus becomes the end of the labors of both teacher 
and pupils, and education in the real sense of the term is but a 
side issue. (3) Many children are physically unable to stand the 
strain imposed by such an examination on which solely depends 
their chance for promotion. Nervous and weak pupils are often 
harmed by a test which to them is a real torture, owing to 
anxiety and uncertitude. (4) After all, what can be tested in 
an examination? Only learning, book knowledge, and often 
little of that. The main faculty called into play is memory. 
Surely our schools should do more for the children than cram 
their heads with facts. Are piety, kindness, honesty, good man- 
ners, diligence to count for nothing? Will they not determine 
the child’s future more than mere knowledge? Why, then, 
should they be ignored? 

b. A series of examinations. 

Much preferable to a single final examination is a series of 
examinations, say one each quarter. Thus the pupil’s chance for 
promotion is not limited to one effort. Naturally, a series of 
examinations is open to many of the strictures placed upon the 
final examination. There is even more time consumed in pre- 
paring and conducting them. The main point in their favor is 
that they impose far less strain on the pupils. On the contrary, 
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there is a correspondingly larger amount of extra labor, some- 
times approaching drudgery, which falls to the lot of the teacher 
in the many papers to be examined and “marked.” 

c. Weekly tests. 

Better than either final or quarterly examinations, perhaps, are 
the so-called weekly competitions or tests. Once each week a 
series of questions referring to any single branch of study is 
given, and answered in writing. A limited time is set, say one 
hour, and at its close the papers are collected and marked. Any 
particular study will be the subject of a test several times during 
the year. At the end of the year it will not at all be difficult to 
judge of the pupil’s fitness for promotion from the marks re- 
ceived. It may be objected that it is difficult in some grades to 
find time for weekly tests and also that any given subject is tested 
so.seldom that the program is hardly covered. Still it is un- 
doubted that there is more exactness in rating a pupil according 
to his weekly tests than according to the examination results. 
There is no reason either why the two results might not be com- 
bined, if the teacher so desire. 

d. Average of weekly marks. 

All teachers, as a rule, make use of some system of notes or 
marks. Lessons recited and tasks accomplished are recorded in 
the class notebook according to a method of notation indicating 
different degrees of excellence. At the end of the week the 
marks are considered collectively and the results made .known to 
the pupils. Once a month the marks are averaged, and by means 
of reports the parents are made aware of the standing of the 
pupils in their grades. No better method of rating a child’s 
abilities could be devised, and therefore, when promotions are to 
be made, no further tests need be required. Any pupil who has 
had satisfactory averages, month after month, is certainly fit for 
promotion—even if the examination results should prove the con- 
trary. The power to do good work quickly and continuously is 
preferable to ability to startle by occasional manifestations of 
pent-up energy. 

To determine promotion by weekly marks appears to be the 
best method thus far considered. It gives each pupil fair and 
equal opportunities, keeps up his interest in class work day by 
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day, week by week, and by means of the monthly reports not 
only invites the cooperation of the parents, but likewise permits 
them to form a fair estimate of their child’s progress and pros- 
pects. On the other hand, too much attention to marking may 
tend to make the class work rather mechanical, and the teacher 
may degenerate into a sort of tallyman. It stands to reason that 
teaching is more important than marking, and whenever there is 
conflict the latter must give way. Neither is it at all necessary 
or desirable that every lesson, every task, should be recorded. 

e. Judgment of the teacher. 

Finally, promotions may be left entirely to the judgment of the 
teacher. No one knows the pupils better than the teacher who 
has been working among them for weeks or months, and no one 
is more interested in their welfare. However, any man’s judg- 
ment is open to censure or doubt, and though the pupils pro- 
moted will accept the teacher’s verdict complacently it may not 
be the same with those not promoted. To avoid the possible 
charge of partiality or favoritism, it were well for the teacher to 
have his judgment based on some tangible evidence, such as the 
tests or marks spoken of above. It appears that the teacher’s 
judgment is relied upon for promotions in most of our public 
schools, in which the old-style system of general examinations, 
emanating from the superintendent’s office, has well-nigh dis- 
appeared. 

Conclusion. ‘ 

From what has been said above about examinations it must not 
be inferred that they are to be banished from the classroom. 
Not at all. Tests of all kinds act as stimulants in school work 
and sharpen the pupil’s faculties. They are desirable and very 
useful. Examinations are not evil in themselves; they are aids 
to the teacher, but must not be considered as ends. A teacher 
may test the class very frequently if such tests excite healthy 
emulation and earnest efforts. But no teacher should impose 
tests that crush or over-excite the child’s mind; neither is a class 
being well taught if the ultimate or principal object in view is the 
passing of a brilliant examination. 

In all cases of difficulty arising from promotions it would be 
well for both teachers and pupils to impress upon their minds the 
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words of Ruskin: “It is effort that deserves praise, not success ; 
nor is it a question for any student whether he is cleverer than 
others or duller, but whether he has done the best he could with 
the gifts he had.” 


PERSONAL POWER OF A TEACHER IN THE 
HIGHEST GRADES OF OUR PAROCHIAL 
AND HIGH SCHOOLS 


BROTHER EDWARD, F. S. C., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


At the outset of this paper I wish to explain that by high 
schools I mean those schools that, bearing the name of academy, 
institute or high school, give in the main secondary instruction. 
Furthermore, throughout, since my experience has been wholly 
with boys and the teachers of boys, I have only them in mind. 

Teachers are with their pupils from five to six hours daily for 
forty weeks of the year; not intermittently, but constantly; not 
merely physically, but with mind touching mind, with soul re- 
sponding to soul. They stand or kneel with them at prayer, 
question them during the recitations, examine with them the lit- 
erary selections assigned for study, bear with them the storm and 
stress of the mathematical periods, and light up for them the 
dark pages of history. During the quiet of the study time, as 
well as during the tumult of the recreation period, the teachers 
are present to supervise and direct. They meet them in the 
morning, as they come with minds clear and bright after the’ 
night’s rest, watch them during the fatiguing work of the day, 
and dismiss them aweary after a school day of labor. In the 
cool and energizing days of autumn and winter, when work is 
almost pleasure, as well as in the balmy pleasant days of late 
spring and early summer, when nature calls loudest to youth to 
join her in her most inviting haunts—teacher and pupil meet for 
their accustomed tasks. What other person is so long a time 
with the boy during his responsive hours? Attention is centered 
on the teacher for a longer period than on any one else. What 
a power then should the strong teacher not wield over the im- 
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pressionable mind of youth! He should stamp his opinions and 
views on it more clearly than any other person. 

While the work of every class is almost invaluable and the 
teacher of each of great consequence, it will readily be conceded 
that the one in charge of the highest grade is the most important 
teacher in a school. He is so regarded by the pupils and gen- 
erally so by the principal and the rector. He has to set the cap on 
the edifice-of learning, that it is the province of the particular 
school with which he is connected, to erect. Sometimes he is the 
principal, too. His scholars come to him to finish up the work be- 
gun in the school; they come at a period of development calling 
for wisest counsel, warmest sympathy and most correct guidance. 
Rarely have they any thought of the future; they dislike to think 
of it; they are content to let Destiny happen along. Beyond the 
mere performance of actual daily duties, they do not look. Voca- 
tion or avocation are matters about which they deliberately post- 
pone thinking. Animated by the desire to form wise and good 
men—Catholic men—our teacher has the opportunity to step in 
here in order to awaken and stimulate ambition, to direct 
thought, to suggest future action, to show ways and means of 
accomplishing that which pupil and teacher agree is useful and 
desirable. 

Though the good he may do is manifold, I have selected for 
treatment (a) his power to stimulate ambition to get higher edu- 
cation along Catholic lines in the schools; (b) his power to ex- 
cite in those who cannot attend school any longer a desire for 
self-improvement and an interest in all educational and Catholic 
affairs. 

While not unaware of the enthusiasm evoked to-day in educa- 
tional circles by the mention of industrial training, and of the 
crying need of providing some useful and developing occupation 
for the adolescent, who either do not aspire to the so-called 
learned or strictly scientific professions or are intellectually or 
temperamentally unfitted for them, I feel convinced that Cath- 
olic youth in general are only too willing to sidestep into the 
mechanic arts, to remain on the low level of commercial pursuits, 
in the positions of typist, stenographer or bookkeeper, when their 
talents fully warrant their aspiring to the ranks of the power 
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professions. Not less ambition, but more; not low, ordinary 
employments, but the highest positions of leadership are those to 
which Catholic schoolboys must be directed. There may be some 
heresy, some ill-advised suggestion, in the old saw, “Hitch your 
wagon to a star,” when said to the great army in the common 
schools of the country (for some who think deeply on educa- 
tional and social matters say so), yet one cannot help feeling that 
it is just the advice needed in the graduating classes of our Cath- 
olic schools; for, because either of the restraint of poverty or a 
certain lack of appreciation of learning, or the blight of lowly 
life, or association with the unlearned, there will be for some 
time to come, little danger of our pupils aspiring too high or star- 
gazing unwisely. 

_ One of the first and best things the teachers of the classes 
in question should inculcate is the value of an education. Let 
them show the pleasurable value of it, inasmuch as it gives a 
more intelligent and enlarged view of life, opens up avenues of 
thought, prepares for association, either personally or through 
books, with the great and wise, living and dead, and trains the 
mind to the habit of attacking and solving the intricate and per- 
plexing problems of everyday life. 

Let them likewise place before their scholars the social and 
economic value of an education in making one fit to take one’s 
place among the leaders who determine the ideals, set the stand- 
ards of conduct, improve the national mind and the national con- 
science, ennoble and enrich all life. Can there be any great harm 
in instilling into the minds of our Catholic boys, just when many 
of them think their school days are at an end, that “the trained | 
man will demand and will, in the long run, receive his due share” 
of emolument—that one year, two years, a high school course, 
a college course, will mean, every year of it, such an ultimate 
average income as will richly repay them in a monetary way for 
apparent early losses and will mean ability to do justice to those 
who may depend on them? The pupil must be made to see that 
“the whole industrial world seems to have conspired with educa- 
tional institutions to place a premium on education.” 

Even supposing that every Catholic college .has its lamp 
trimmed and its oil plentiful, it can serve but little useful purpose 
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till it has scholars on whom to shed its rays. Where are these 
scholars naturally to come from, if not from the parochial insti- 
tutions or the private high schools. The teachers of the highest 
grades have a tremendous power in the affair of stimulating to 
higher education. The good they can do for the Church and 
‘Catholic society, as well as for the individual, cannot well be 
measured. If Catholics are highly trained, they must become 
leaders in education, in law, in medicine, in engineering, in all 
the myriad applications of physical science—and being leaders 
and truly Catholic they can set up Catholic standards. Now, it 
may be courting trouble to say that there are very, very few 
Catholics among the professors in the great colleges, universities 
and technical schools of the country, and it may be courting still 
more trouble to say further that this does not happen altogether 
because of bigotry or prejudice, but very largely because. the 
Catholics prepared to fill such positions shrink from the limelight 
and are thus not known, to put it lightly. Yet such is near 
the truth. 

Very clearly I recall hearing a distinguished educator and lec- 
turer—one of our Faith—say that, during his incumbency of a 
chair at one of the most progressive of the Western universities, 
he was asked to recommend Catholics for places on the teaching 
staff of another university. He thought and sought advice, but 
with chagrin he was obliged to confess that he could find no one 
willing or qualified to accept the posts. A ° chance was thus lost 
of entering upon a work in which, perhaps, great service could 
have been rendered. Whether Catholics should or should not 
teach in the great secular universities I do not pretend to say, 
but this example is typical of what must be happening in 
many of the other vocations calling for trained men. Does it 
not seem that if the teachers who do the finishing work in the 
schools would but use the occasions offered them they could fre- 
quently plant a seed of ambition of such fecundity in the minds 
of the growing bright boys as would take root and grow into a 
grand spreading tree of knowledge and character? 

How can the teacher give this personal touch? The ways are 
as various as the personalities of the teachers themselves, but the 
following have been found effective: 
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During the daily lessons, when the names of distinguished 
Catholics or the names of Catholic academies, colleges or univer- 
sities are mentioned, the teacher can give a sketch of the career 
of the man, or an account of the institution, with its equipment, 
courses, noted teachers and celebrated graduates. These talks 
awaken interest. Frequently an opportunity will be offered to 
refer to one or another person who is a trained man—a college 
man. Mention can be made of his humble beginnings, if they 
were so, and of the difficulties he encountered in getting an edu- 
cation, but above all of his successful achievements. Occasion 
may frequently offer itself of estimating the value of an educa- 
tion by referring to a local personage—a graduate of the school, 
perhaps, a member of the parish, or a resident of the vicinity, 
whose standing or. success, arising from terms at high schools 
or other schools, havé made him important and influential. A 
scholar may be drawn to resolve to imitate. 

On Sundays and holidays, in the morning and afternoon before 
sessions, during the recesses, in the confidential periods of a visit, 
the teacher can question the pupil of his future, make recommen- 
dations, awaken interest, explain away difficulties, get light on 
family conditions in a delicate way, all of which willbe of assist- 
ance in coming to a decision as to the best future step to take. 
Experience will readily suggest other means. This method has 
been tried and found successful in arousing a desire for higher 
education and actually bringing about the completion of high 
school and college courses under Catholic auspices, of many boys 
who would in most cases, if left to themselves, have been quite 
content with primary or secondary training. In New York 
State, in a city long noted for the excellence of its Catholic paro- 
chial and private schools, there are now yearly being sent to one 
college from eight or ten boys’ parochial schools, with the con- 
ditions of which I am familiar, over fifty students. They enter 
the high school courses, gradually form definite life plans, 
advance to the collegiate department and work forward to gradu- 
ation. Organized effort to interest the teachers of the highest 
classes in these parochial schools is mainly responsible for this 
splendid result. The effort would prove futile if these teachers 
were uninterested, not to say inimical, Even after a boy has 
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entered a higher school he needs the advice, encouragement and 
sympathy of his former teacher, and the latter must not grow 
weary. He should remember that “the whole aim of his life is 
‘to foster life, is to so deal with each individual as to increase his 
power of life and to brighten his quality of life.” 

But after all has been done there will be found those who may 
never go beyond the grammar school or the high school, as well 
as those who, having only one talent and that of an inferior 
order, should never go beyond these schools. Are they to be left 
to start along life’s road without guidance and without goal 
when a little care and interest would be of great value? Many 
boys now go out of the schools fairly well instructed in the dog- 
mas of religion, but without any grasp of Catholic life or any 
conception of Catholic activities outside their own parish affairs. 
To remedy this and to widen their horizon from the Catholic 
viewpoint the teacher must have recourse to some practice not 
included in the usual curriculum. Why should a boy of fourteen 
not know something of the extent and administration of the dio- 
cese in which he lives, and others near at hand, of the names of 
the Bishops of these sees; the Catholic papers that have achieved 
some reputation; the more noted of the Catholic magazines and 
reviews; a few of the distinguished literary men and women that 
one is proud to claim as Catholic, living as well as dead, espe- 
cially those of our own country; the names and celebrity of the 
societies with distinctly Catholic aims? Why should he not hold 
fairly correct views of the religious orders and of the priesthood? 

Here are the means that I have seen taken by a successful and 
forceful teacher in a Catholic high school to give such informa- 
tion: He was accustomed to hang on the bulletin board of his 
class clippings from papers of various kinds bearing on the -sub- 
jects to which I have referred. Once a week he took a part of 
the catechetical period to question in the form of examination on 
“matters of general interest to Catholics.” He would ask as 
many as ten questions, causing the answers to be written on a 
slip of paper. These slips were exchanged among the pupils 
and the questions re-proposed and answered by the teacher, while 
each pupil marked off an appreciation of his neighbor’s paper, 
making, however, no great pretense to absolute accuracy: The 
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ratings were then announced and a general talk on the questions 
followed. The result was a quickening of interest in these mat- 
ters that must have borne fruit in greatly increased attention and 
more intelligent loyalty to things Catholic in maturer life. 

Still another duty resting with this first grade teacher is that of 
arousing an interest in reading and research. If our Catholic 
boys are to keep in the ranks of progress at all, if they are to im- 
prove in any intellectual way, they must read. It is notorious 
how fearful our boys are of libraries. They enter, even when 
they know where the libraries are, with a timidity that is appar- 
ent; they lack the easy confidence of the other boy who walks to 
his card catalogue, finds the name and number of the book contain- 
ing information he seeks, saunters to the desk and gets his book. 
How many know that in our larger cities the libraries have refer- 
ence rooms in which they are waited on and assisted willingly? 
As matters are in many places at present one might as well ask 
our pupils to appear unprepared in grand opera as to go near a 
library. A few minutes occasionally given to a talk on public 
libraries, on the conduct of them, on the various departments, the 
anxiety of the attendants to be of service, the catalogues, the 
cards, etc., the various indexes, that one can refer to when search- 
ing for information—these are all that are necessary to remedy 
this unfortunate condition, if the teacher supplement them by a 
visit, en classe, on some holiday. True, there are dangers in 
browsing amid the tares and thorns and weeds of error, but the 
average pupil needs little cautioning to eschew the bad and accept 
the good. While the pupil remains in school there may be little need 
of consulting the public library. The need becomes evident, 
however, in after life. Among all classes, from the ordinary 
workman to the professor, there dre constantly arising questions 
calling for exact information. The libraries furnish it. The 
graduates of the Catholic schools should know how to get it. 

To arouse ambition and stimulate to advancement and im- 
provement are not written in the syllabus of any course of study 
in the schools. Hence some older teachers may pay scant atten- 
tion to them. They do the machine work of the day, and do it, 
perhaps, with great earnestness and success. Beyond this they 

de not look or strive. The humdrum teaching over, the actual 
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lessons completed, they dismiss their classes without delay or 
regret. Youth is likely to pall on age, that has labored with it 
and borne with it during many years. “In the environment of 
the classroom,” says Spalding, “the fire of enthusiasm goes out 
and the freshness of spirit is lost.” Hence, I would say that 
work in the grades with which I have dealt should be given over 
to those who have not passed the meridian of enthusiasm and felt 
themselves getting old; or to those rare exceptions, even among 
religious teachers, who, having a body weakened and scarred and 
aged by service, still have in their souls the joyousness, the ambi- 
tion of the young pedagogue who would change the world. 
With these no rules hold. They are warmed by the divine fire 
that has energized all born Christian teachers from Beda and be- 
yond to our own day. ‘ 





LocaL TEACHERS’ MEETINGS 


PROCEEDINGS 


Meetings of the teachers of the diocese of Detroit were held 
on Wednesday and Thursday afternoons, July 6 and 7, at 2:30 
p.m. The program for these meetings was arranged by Rev. R. 
D. Slevin, S. J. All the parish school teachers attending the con- 
vention were present, and deep interest was shown in the papers 
and the discussions. The papers were written by Sisters of the 
Detroit parish schools and by a Brother from New York, but were 
read by persons appointed by the Chairman. The meetings were 
held in College Hall, Detroit College. 


A. P. TERNEs, 
Chairman. 





PAPERS 


THE ESSENTIAL BRANCHES OF ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 


A SISTER OF CHARITY. 


Since elementary schools are the widespread gardens in which 
are nurtured the great majority of our citizens, very great is the 
~ importance of finding therein all that will develop them physic- 
ally, mentally and morally. 

For a long period the public schools of our country received 
unlimited praise not only for their perfect system, but likewise 
for their well arranged curriculum. It was surprising how even 
religious and sacerdotal critics argued that the public schools 
must be far better than the Catholic schools since they had 
greater material resources, numerous teachers, a generous sup- 
ply of money, a more complete outfit and commodious school 
buildings. There was no allowance made for the enlightenment 
of the child’s mind by grace or for the support given to the 
Catholic teachers by Him who said, “I shall be with you all days, 
and the gates of Hell shall not prevail.” Experience and com- 
petitive examinations have shown that the parochial schools 
everywhere have produced pupils able in every way to cope with 
those graduated from the better equipped halls of learning. At 
the present time the curriculum of studies in the public schools is 
in a very unsettled condition and vexatious criticism has broken 
out all over the country to such an extent as to force the predic- 
tion that an inevitable evolution in the course of study will be the 
result. There is a cry that the school training is not equal to 
the needs of the time. Business men complain that neither the 
college-bred young man nor the boy of fourteen is capable of 
doing what it is reasonable to expect of him. The colleges are 
blamed for thrusting unnecessary work upon the secondary 
schools by making their requirements such as to increase the 
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number of studies. Bookkeeping, typewriting, physiology, alge- 
bra, geometry and Latin have been introduced into the elemen- 
tary schools, and the overcrowded curriculum has produced a lack 
of efficiency in the “three R’s.” 

The elimination of what is not essential, with a thoroughness 
of drill in the necessary branches, is appealing to educators as the 
one suitable course for preparatory schools. Drill went out of 
fashion for a time and the so-called development, the opposite 
extreme of old style rote drill, became the ideal. The cultivation 
of the memory dropped into disuse, and whatever emphasized the 
storing of the mind with useful information was deemed ridic- 
ulous. The educational pendulum has swung back and now 
urges the methods of the good old days when children learned 
something, could repeat something, and had facts stored and 
available for use. The business world demands accuracy and 
appreciates the value of thoroughness. The overcrowding of the 
course of study hinders the development of any mental power or 
ability to do continuous, independent work. A multiplicity of 
subjects shortens the study period and weakens the child’s atten- 
tion and energy, while often an overcrowded schoolroom adds 
its evils to those already mentioned. 

The essentials of the little log schoolhouse, now regarded with 
so much reverence, were confined to the “three R’s.” Later, 
manual training, home and civic economics with domestic indus- 
tries came knocking for admission. American restlessness did 
not stop here, but invited music, drawing, nature study, physical 
culture and the various elementary sciences, arguing that a 
variety of studies would produce mental power, poise and alert- 
ness. The consternation of the educational world has been 
aroused by the announcement of several public school superin- 
tendents, among them Mrs. Ella Flagg Young, of Chicago, who 
declares there are too many fads, that “children should be well 
grounded in a few things rather than have a smattering of so 
many.” To the “fads and frills’ is attributed the blame by 
parents and business men that eighth grade pupils are not able 
to write legibly, read intelligently, figure accurately or speak 
English correctly. Others assert that the pupils of the present 
day are not inferior to those of a half century ago, but appear 
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less efficient on account of the increasing demands of the social 
and industrial world. 


A series of noteworthy school reports, recently issued from the 
office of the superintendent of schools of Cleveland, Ohio, gives 
the information that the non-essential branches have not been 
allowed to encroach upon the essentials, that their curriculum is 
not overburdened. Certain examinations given a half century 
ago were repeated in 1905 and again in 1909, and these show 
that the pupils did not spell more correctly, write better, or show 
greater knowledge of arithmetic in the earlier days than at pres- 
ent. The syllabus of studies to be adopted in the New York ele- 
mentary schools after the coming year will prove interesting, but 
whether it will influence the parochial schools we cannot judge. 
Fads never developed favorably in the parochial schools, which 
have kept the even tenor of their way and produced great results 
against many odds, for besides the ordinary elementary branches 
of the public schools the parish school curriculum has Christian 
Doctrine, Bible history and Church history.* Every year a 
class is prepared for first holy Communion, and frequently the 
instructions are given during class hours. Confirmation, the 
ceremonies of Holy Week, Forty Hours, Sacred Heart and May 
Devotions, Corpus Christi and other processions, all demand 
rightfully their share of time, leaving no hours for the non- 
essentials. 

Since holy Mother Church demands such a magnificent stand- 
ard in the religious training of the young, Christian Doctrine is 
unquestionably ‘the essential branch of the parochial school cur- 
riculum and is responsible for our splendid system of parish 
schools, in which many talented men and women are devoting 
their lives and putting forth every endeavor to raise them to 
a position of dignity and strength. A one-sided education is not 
sufficient for Catholic youth. By a proper training of the intel- 
lect, the imagination, the will, pupils learn that the duties of reli- - 
gion are not insupportable burdens, but glorious privileges; that 
a Christian education is of the utmost importance; that a knowl- 


* For remunerative purposes likewise there is generally a class in music, 
ane oe lessons are given and much of the practicing done during the study 
period. Ps 
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edge of God and His laws, with childlike obedience to His com- 
mands, will make them superior to all earthly considerations and 
proof against every obstacle and temptation. They will acquire 
that. elevation of soul which makes them enjoy, even in this life, 
the heavenly treasures and gives them a foretaste of the Beatific 
Vision, the reward of their fidelity to the threefold obligation 
imposed by their Creator—to know God, to love Him and to 
serve Him. 

Next to religion the most important subject is reading, for 
without it there can be no real study. It opens every avenue of 
knowledge, introduces the pupil to good literature and makes 
him self-reliant. It admits him to a vast world of thought and 
imagination and to the companionship of the best and greatest 
minds. A correct habit of reading tends to the formation of 
character as well as to intellectual development. It is the founda- 
tion of self-education. “It is a stimulus to action, since the end 
of life is to do rather than to think. The reader becomes a 
student of all times and a spectator of all events.” 

Writing needs careful and scientific instruction. It is not 
merely a mechanical exercise; it brings under control of the will 
both the physical and intellectual powers of the pupil. It trains 
the hand, cultivates taste and the powers of observation, 
strengthens the will and trains the eye to accuracy of form. 
With diligent practice a clear, legible handwriting may be ac- 
quired, and it is always a delight to the eye. 

Spelling is the most vulnerable point of attack in the modern 
school. The incorrect speller is stigmatized as illiterate, unre- 
fined and uncultivated. Progressive schools banished the spell- 
ing book a few years ago, and thought to teach orthography 
from history, geography or reader. “Teach the pupil to spell the 
words he needs to use” was their doctrine, which sounded well 
in theory but proved a failure when reduced to practice. Spell- 
ing requires systematic, carefully planned instruction. The com- 
mercial world to-day, with its vast army of bookkeepers, stenog- 
raphers, accountants and correspondence clerks asks of the 
schools to prepare pupils for life in the most useful and practical 
sense by insisting on correct spelling. 
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Grammar as a technical study should be preceded by language 
lessons which begin when the child enters school. By means of 
oral and written language, capitalization, punctuation and dicta- 
tion exercises the pupil acquires a vocabulary and correct expres- 
sion. He gains insight into the simple forms of grammar and is 
able to give a reason for the correct use of terms. A thorough 
knowledge of the laws of language finds its natttral correlative 
in added power over thought; it weighs, balances and makes a 
nice discrimination of judgment. Grammar is the court of ap- 
peal for deciding whether language in its form of expression is 
correct. It is so important a function in the schools that no other 
subject could be substituted. 

The transition through which we are now passing in elemen- 
tary education shows itself with special emphasis in the study of 
arithmetic, which must stand side by side with language. The 
vacillation between the old topical arrangement and its extreme 
—the spiral system—has finally settled down to a fair medium 
with definite reviews of the most important subjects. For prac- 
tical purposes the average man requires but a thorough knowl- 
edge of the fundamental processes applied to integers, fractions, 
compound numbers and percentage. The Committee of Ten is 
emphatic in the declaration that too much time is given to the 
subject of arithmetic. It proposes that the course be “abridged” 
and “enriched”—abridged by omitting those subjects which per- 
plex and exhaust the pupil without affording any truly valuable 
discipline, and “enriched” by a great number of exercises in 
simple calculation and in the solution of concrete problems. 
Mathematical puzzles should be strictly excluded. Arithmetic is 
of great value on account of its mental discipline. It helps to 
make the mind clear, logical, accurate; considering it either from 
a disciplinary or practical standpoint, we find nothing in the cur- 
riculum to take its place. The pupil who learns to think in solv- 
ing a problem, will think, likewise, when complex questions of life 
confront him. He will use arithmetic not only as an art, but as 
a science of interesting and beautiful relations, he will be an in- 
ventive intelligence, rather than a mere mathematical machine. 
He will devise his own processes and make his own rules when 
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he has recognized the underlying principles. He will learn that 
accuracy and rapidity are a moral as well as intellectual lesson, 
since loose mental practices lead to slovenly moral habits. Repe- 
tition, the mother of study, will make the four fundamental rules 
of arithmetic a firm foundation for future practical or intellect- 
ual work. 

Geography has undergone many changes in recent years. No 
subject has demanded more attention and no study offers a wider 
field for the cultivation of observation, imagination and mem- 
ory. For every effect the student must discover the cause. He 
finds the proper definition of geography to be the home of man, 
with man in his physical environment as the central thought. A 
hill or a lake is worthy of mention only because it has a relation 
to man. Names and places, like the dates in history, are only the 
skeleton to be covered with the living tissue of the science. A 
vivid idea must be gained of what a city or county signifies in the 
world’s progress, socially, industrially and commercially. No 
other study, if we except language, touches the life of the pupil 
at so many points in his daily round of activities or is so closely 
related to his material comfort and happiness. 

A great writer has said, “History is a painter with the world 
for a canvas and life for a figure. A cultivated reader of history 
is domesticated in all families, he dines with Pericles and sups 
with Titian.” He is introduced to the life of past generations, 
making their thoughts, their emotions, their concerns living reali- 
ties. He looks on at the great battles, hears the shouts of vic- 
tory, listens to the scathing denunciations of a Cataline, watches 
the onward march of progress in the civilized nations of the 
world. He deals with social, industrial, intellectual, political and 
religious facts, studies the human mind, noting its character and 
motives. He compares abundance with want, war with peace, 
the effects of unearned success or disappointed hopes. History 
should be correlated with geography, literature and reading. As 
a branch of science it differs from all other sciences; as a branch 
of literature it is of vast importance, since it includes some of the 
great writings known to man. To history, students of all 
other subjects must come for data. There they find their ideals 
of life and learn that as the men of yesterday fashioned the 
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structure of the nations, those of to-day modify it, and the un- 
born multitudes will add and destroy as the centuries roll on. 
This knowledge broadens their views, increases their love of 
country and of fellowmen. 

They may follow the early wanderer from his cradle in the 
East to foreign lands, to receive from the Hebrews a formal 
statement of his relation to the God he worships, from the Greeks, 
a capacity to love the beautiful, from the Romans, the power to 
rule, and from the Celts, those vivid imaginings so necessary to 
sane living, whether the life be that of the statesman in the legis- 
lative halls, the laborer in the fields, the priest on his missionary 
tour, or the poet in his study, and to find that these, as great 
rivers, have converged and found their last reservoir on this side 
of the Atlantic. They find in our own country all nations and 
all peoples, with their special contributions, an amalgamation of 
which will make the ideal citizen. Comparing the present and 
past of the City of the Seven Hills, they witness the white-robed 
prisoner of the Vatican directing a world—a kingdom grander 
and more noble than her emperors governed when she was called 
the Mistress of the World. With the Vikings of old they may 
make voyages to the land of the midnight sun, or joining the 
sailor boy, Columbus, they may navigate the Mediterranean, or 
brave the monsters of the deep on the trackless Atlantic. With 
the Black Robe, who gave his life for the conversion of the In- 
dian, they may explore and name our great lakes and rivers, dis- 
cover salt springs and coal beds, leaving in their wake for the 
benefit of history, maps and histories of a virgin wilderness. 
Why the English, French and Spanish made their settlements just 
where they did, and what influence their actions exerted on our 
history, will be for them a subject of deep thought. 

The growth of the Church from a tiny mustard seed into a 
stately tree, with branches radiating in every direction and pro- 
tecting a Cardinal, an Apostolic Delegate, hundreds of Bishops 
and priests, multitudes of religious, and thousands upon thou- 
sands of faithful laity will inspire them with a zeal for religion 
and a love for our land of liberty, where the grand apostolic 
work which our divine Teacher came on earth to establish, is 
attaining such magnificence. Scarcely a century has elapsed 
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since there was but one Archbishop in this vast expanse of coun- 
try, and just a century since Mother Seton, the foundress of the 
American Sisters of Charity, opened the first parochial school in 
the United States. In less than forty years there was in every 
large city a band of black cap Daughters of Charity teaching in 
the parish schools and caring for the orphan. This is an histor- 
ical fact and one of great importance at the present time. 

The first and main object of United States history, the branch 
which belongs to the elementary schools, is to teach the student 
the traditions of our country, the struggles and heroism of the 
past which produced our present glorious heritage, and to make 
him realize the sacredness of the hard won peace, prosperity and 
comfort of to-day and his own responsibility towards its continu- 
ance. He will appreciate the sacrifices of the early discoverers 
and explorers who carried the crucifix in one hand and the sword 
in the other, ready to Christianize as well as to colonize. When 
he reflects that but a hundred years have passed since the pioneer 
days, and he compares our young republic with the hoary em- 
pires and kingdoms of the old world, he will realize that it is a 
land of special benediction and will pledge his life and honor to 
the untarnished glory of the stars and stripes. 

Since education is intended to increase our happiness as well 
as our capacity for usefulness, music and drawing, though not 
essentials in the elementary course, must not be regarded as fads. 
The attitude of the Church towards music is well known. “Mu- 
sic is love, it springs from religion and leads to religion.” It is 
a means of self-expression and social betterment, it awakens the 
emotions, elevates and refines, and is a source of inspiration. The 
young recognize instinctively and intuitively the beauty of sound, 
and children, like birds, love to pour forth their soul in song. 
Plato says “Music is a moral law. It gives a soul to the uni- 
verse, wings to the mind, flight to the imagination, gayety and 
life to everything. It is the essence of order and leads to all that 
is good, just and beautiful, of which it is the inevitable, but nev- 
ertheless dazzling, passionate and eternal form.” Who can ex- 
press logically the effect of music? It is inarticulate speech, 
unfathomable sensation. Every key of memory is touched, every 
secret spring of sadness or mirth is opened. We love it because 
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it makes us remember and forget. It is praise of God and it will 
last when earth and things of time are past, for the angels in 
Heaven will sing through all eternity Sanctus, Sanctus, Sanctus. 

Art education awakens the esthetic nature of children, de- 
velops the hand, head and heart in the expression and apprecia- 
tion of beauty, teaches the mind to conceive, the heart to perceive 
and the hand to execute or express. Thus it is a help in every 
study and a hindrance to none unless too much time and attention 
be given to its development. 

Bishop Spalding says, “We must make boys and girls realize 
that the best thing in the world is a good man or woman, and to 
be that is the only certain way to a worthy and contented life.” 
In the days of elementary studies the foundation of character is 
being laid, the mind is more susceptible to impression, the mem- 
ory is more retentive and delicate. Greatest care should be exer- 
cised to awaken proper ambition in the young and to place before 
them true ideals. They should be encouraged to analyze, to 
delve and dig for themselves, to acquire habits of thought and 
action. A teacher may impart knowledge, but it will prove vain 
unless he direct and stimulate his pupils to personal efforts in the 
pursuit of scientific information. Their own individual exertion 
will broaden and discipline their minds, increase their under- 
standing, and inspire them with a love of culture and refinement, 
whilst teaching them the command of the perishable engine in 
which dwells their immortal soul. 

“Quality, not quantity,” should be the motto in the schoolroom 
—intelligence of work rather than amount. The manner of 
study is more important than the matter. Even in the lowest 
grades children should be taught how to study. At first it will 
be necessary for the teacher to accompany them; later on, when 
they have learned to think, to associate ideas, to concentrate their 
thoughts, study will be not only comparatively easy, but a pleas- 
ure, for they will have established the basis of a good memory. 
As education includes the work of the home, Church and school, 
and every influence that comes into the mind and heart, children 
should be taught at an early age that application is a pleasant 
duty, that self-improvement is a life business, and that home 
study is a necessary part of their educational work. The encour- 
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agement of those whom they love and reverence will be a health- 
ful incentive. By degrees they will grow to love study for the 
mental pleasure it produces: They will open their eyes and 
hearts to the beautiful lessons God has written on all nature; they 
will notice the song of the birds, the verdure of the fields, the 
foliage of the trees, the multiform and many-colored blossoms, 
the brooklet as it winds its way to the river, the blue of the sky 
by day and the myriad stars scattered over the firmament by 
night. Being encompassed by all these delights and awake to 
their charms, evil will find no entrance into their pure souls and 
the angels of God will be ravished at beholding His image unde- 
filed in the hearts of the many thousand little ones attending our 
elementary schools. 


INCULCATION OF RELIGIOUS PRINCIPLES IN 
SECULAR TEACHING 


A SISTER OF THE HOLY NAMES OF JESUS AND MARY. 


Our Divine Savior, when giving His command, “Go, teach all 
nations,” looked out over the universe through time and space 
and beheld the army of devoted workers who would continue the 
labors of that noble band of twelve, and He rejoiced. He saw 
the Christian home and the Christian school rise up beside the 
Church to help in the great work, thus securing a sure protection 
for His cherished little ones. 


That Christ’s idea may be carried to completion this trinity of 
institutions must form a unity having for its object the salvation 
of souls. . The links in the chain that connects the school with 
the home and both with the Church were forged in the furnace 
of God’s love when He thought of creating the world and 
making man its master. To break this chain is to frustrate 
God’s design ; thus we see how important it is for parents in the 
home and teachers in the school to work in harmony with the pas- 
tor to whom Christ especially confided the mission of instructing. 
‘As in our Church the Holy Sacrifice is continually offered, so 
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from the altars of home and school should rise the incense of 
love and labor and prayer. 

It is no easy task to obtain and preserve this close union be- 
tween home and school. It implies obligations on the part of 
both parents and teachers. Our object is not to dwell upon these 
duties. We shall only say in passing that much is obtained from 
the sympathy a teacher shows on certain occasions. A kind mes- 
sage or a visit in time of sickness, with the assurance of the 
prayers of the pupils; an interest manifested when told of the 
joys that come to the family; a quiet, straightforward talk with 
mother or father whose little ones are falling below the desired 
mark, either in conduct or in lessons; a consoling spiritual bou- 
quet offered by the class when the Angel of Death summons 
either pupil or parent—often a suggestion only is needed to have 
each scholar in the grade contribute towards a Mass for the re- 
pose of the dear departed. The memory of such favors wins 
respect, while inspiring gratitude. 

What part does the religious teacher take in the God-given 
work of instructing? What are the means at her disposal for 
this task? These questions have been asked.and pondered by 
every religious teacher since the beginning, and we are now to 
consider this old yet ever new problem of how, while teaching 
even the profane branches, we shall give to the mind, strength; 
to the will, power; to the conscience, steadfastness; to the soul, 
purity of intention. Taking Christ as our model, let us imagine 
ourselves in His school, the hill slopes of Judea. We find a mot- 
ley assemblage—the Scribe and Pharisee, the Publican and sinner 
—those who admired and loved, those who despised and hated 
Him. He first instructed and exhorted, but never interfered 
with liberty of action and never seemed the least disturbed about 
the results. How much patience is needed to follow Him in this, 
even from afar! . 

To impart knowledge the religious educator must first have 
learned it from the Divine Model, who one day whispered to her 
soul, “I am the way which thou must follow.” Holiness is abso- 
lutely necessary to all who are engaged in teaching. Founders 
of religious communities, realizing this truth, have placed the 
personal sanctification and perfection of each member above the 
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duty of imparting instruction. The Christian teacher, whose- 
hopes for success are centered neither in book nor method, but on 
God alone, may step confidently into the classroom and when she 
opens the door she must at the same time open her heart to 
receive her pupils; for she can do good to souls only in propor- 
tion as she loves them. Soon ‘hc natural virtues and talents of 
her scholars will become apparent to her consciousness, for the 
most part, unexpectedly. These happy -qualities must, it is true, 
struggle for existence with the budding passions, yet under firm, 
gentle, sympathetic, loving care they will live and grow pre- 
eminent. : 

To teach the children so to think and to will that their lives 
may be less unlovely, less material, their little world better be- 
cause they have lived; to cultivate their imagination; to awaken 
confidence in their God-given abilities and to instill a desire for 
self-improvement after leaving school—this is our aim. We 
must begin by making the child know that he is a twofold being: 
the natural, a union of body and soul, that lasts for a time; the 
supernatural and eternal, a union of the soul with God. The 
only real possession, therefore, is the soul with its powers of 
memory, understanding and will; its supernatural dowry of Faith, 
hope and love, that makes it reach out and feel its relationship 
with its Father in Heaven. ,This soul must be nourished and 
strengthened by means of prayer and the sacraments. “To pray 
well is to live well,” says St. Augustine. Bring the children into 
personal contact with Christ by a constant revealing of His 
human life as an ideal of perfection, never to be reached abso- 
lutely, but relatively within the attainment of even the least gifted, 
the most recalcitrant. Show how His life was prayerful, how 
He looked up to Heaven before every work, how He prayed dur- 
ing the day and at night, in the Garden and on the Cross. If He 
made prayer a divine precept, He set the example. Has He not 
said, “Ask and you shall receive?” His promises are unfailing. 

Children are encouraged by a zealous teacher to assist daily at 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass, or at least during special sea- 
sons—Lent, the months of May and June—so that they may hold 
to the practice in after life. This attendance should not be made 
a task, or a perfunctory fulfillment of duty, but a privilege. An- 
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ecdotes and stories of favors obtained and virtue made firm by 
such attendance never lose power to persuade. The first act on 
entering the class will be to make the sign of the cross with holy 
water ; the first official word spoken, the offering to the Sacred 
Heart, renewed before and after recreations and at change of 
study, with “O my God, we are about to perform this action for 
Thy sake, please give us Thy holy benediction.” This conduces 
to a habit of prayer. Pupils see how simple it is to have pleas- 
ure and duty, joy and sorrow, find an echo in Heaven. Every 
opportunity is seized upon to convey the fact that a pure heart 
goes out unburdened to its Creator and is ever united with Him. 
By example and precept, obedience, truthfulness, honesty and 
charity are taught, and by contrasting these virtues with their 
opposing vices the teacher will strengthen the feeble hold on the 
former and lead towards fear of the latter. Soon, very soon, the 
child understands that sin alone deprives the soul of interior joy 
and severs the bond of friendship with God. 

Of course the teacher’s greatest aid in rooting out the evil 
inclinations of young hearts and sowing the seeds of virtue is the 
catechism lesson. So important is this subject that its treatment 
is a feature of every Catholic teachers’ institute, and we shall not 
infringe on the territory so favorably preempted by abler pens. 

Sodalities for boys and girls are active aids for good in ou 
schools. The candidates, after due discipline of preparation, 
kneel before the altar, publicly declare their wish to join a so- 
ciety, and promise with God’s help to obey the rules. Though 
these rules are few and their obligations light, they inculcate the 
idea of the sacredness of a promise. The faithful accomplishment 
of self-imposed duties is ennobling. A demand for boys and girls, 
men and women, of their word is universal. Frequent reception 
of the sacraments of Penance and the Holy Eucharist, with the 
teacher’s help in preparation, the offering of the Mass as often 
as society funds will permit, the apostleship of work and study, 
the prayers in common, the encouragement of example and the 
fear of giving a bad impression tend to strengthen the soul in 
habits of well-doing ; while the director, by his instructions, spurs 
on the members to excel in holiness. Visiting sick or dying 
members, attending the funeral in a body, having the Holy Sac- 
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rifice offered for the repose of the departed, or the annual Mass 
for all deceased sodalists—do not these practices foster fraternal 
charity? Sodalities also render the fifth precept of the Church 
practical to youth; either by allowing them to help in the care of 
sanctuary and altars, to assist the choir, or in time of need, with 
some help from their guides, to become earnest workers in rais- . 
ing funds for church purposes. Young people so trained be- 
come parishioners on whom a pastor can depend, and contribute 
to that apostleship of the laity so appreciated by priests through- 
out the land. 

Our pupils come from various homes. Blessed, thrice blessed, 
is the child who learns at mother’s knee the chief duties of a 
Christian. But how often is the careless or worried or over- 
worked parent only too glad to divide the responsibility, or to 
shift it entirely upon the instructor. These less favored children 
must obtain more assiduous culture. The environment of the 
school must be made to tell upon them far more than on their 
favored companions. Cleanliness and neatness are first exacted. 
Bright, cheerful classrooms, beautified by the crucifix, statues of 
the Sacred Heart, our Blessed Mother, St. Joseph or the Guar- 
dian Angel, flowers, potted plants, pictures that speak to the soul, 
mottoes that raise the heart to higher levels—all are calculated to 
leave a lasting impress on the child’s mind. True, he may return 
to the poor or neglected home, but an ideal has been set before 
him to which he can revert and which he can, when circum- 
stances favor, attain or surpass. 

Every child in a city finds in the streets, the cheap shows, the 
newspapers and pleasure grounds attractive enemies, that quickly 
teach irreverence and disobedience. Home and school should 
unite to make reverence and obedience regal in the child’s life. As 
from the manger to the cross Christ willingly obeyed His Father, 
so should every pupil be incited to obey. The will should be 
trained to fulfillment of duty as made known by conscience. 
Children readily perceive that nature follows a supreme law, 
hence they can be led to understand that when man disobeys God, 
he is submitting to a power far less worthy, either his own 
natural baseness or the arch-enemy. 
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Oh! the sad story heard over and over of the dear old father 
and mother cast aside by those who should love and care for 
them because they are unlettered, old fashioned, hard working or 
unpolished. We have to acknowledge that American youth is 
rapidly reversing the fourth commandment. What can we edu- 
cators do to stem this current that threatens the home? The 
life of Jesus of Nazareth can be made a treasury from which to 
draw practical lessons not alone on loving respect and obedience, 
but on contentment, frugality, punctuality, neatness and order, 
these minor virtues that go to make of home the “golden setting 
in which the brightest jewel is mother.” Boys and girls can be 
encouraged to share the home duties and thus lighten mother’s 
work; to give her the delicate, thoughtful attentions that will 
keep her heart young; to make her a participant in their joys by 
recounting all the pleasing incidents of their recreations away 
from home. When we have done our best to fnstill the love of 
home and mother, we can but leave results to Him who holds all 
hearts and turns them as He wills. 

At a very tender age the majority of our pupils, either through 
necessity or choice, are brought face to face with material aims 
centering in the mighty dollar. Perceiving the constant need of 
money, they form an exaggerated idea of its power. Their minds 
are early planning how to earn, encouraged very often, alas, by 
parents who having attained more or less success with but little 
education, think their children can in a similar manner carve out 
their own fortunes. How difficult to make young people see 
that wealth can buy praise and flattery, but not respect and love; 
position, but not honor; books, but not a noble mind to enjoy 
them; a house, but not the happiness that makes it a home—in 
a word, that it can purchase material, but not moral or spiritual 
benefits. No one gainsays that money provides many a treasure; 
youth must be taught that the acquisition of wealth is not life’s 
purpose. A greater wealth lies within. 

Every talent and virtue, if cultivated, contains within itself the 
power to yield a hundredfold. Every avocation, all grades of 
society are included in God’s plan for the happiness of His 
creatures. He speaks to a soul and lo, the home is founded, the 
sanctuary or the cloister echo to the tread of faithful followers 
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of Christ, the temple of science and the emporium of commerce 
rear high their fronts; hitherto uninhabited regions smile with 
golden harvests, busy wheels whir, harbors become forests of 
masts gay with the pennons of all nations. Oh this wonderful 
interdependence of men, and their entire dependence on their 
Maker! Our children must through patient effort apprehend and 
believe that what men have, is not what men are; that if true to 
themselves they will be rich in God’s blessing. To obtain this 
smile of approval from the Master benign, they need only form 
the habit of working beneath His eye and find, as the author of 
Gold Dust says, “something in the very thought like a sheltering 
rock.” 

If the teacher must train men and women according to God’s 
heart, she can only make use of the tools of her profession. And 
what are these? The studies of which she is engaged to impart 
the elements. Yes, as a witty Catholic speaker has said, “The 
three R’s must never be separated from a fourth. We need in 
addition to reading, ’riting and ’rithmetic the crowning study of 
religion.” 

Books have ever been a powerful aid in lifting a people from 
barbarism to culture and refinement. Indeed it were difficult to 
measure the influence of a good or a bad book on character. It 
has been well said that more souls are lost from reading bad 
books than there are bodies slain in battle. We all have heard 
repeated how St. Ignatius was led to his noble work through the 
perusal of the Lives of the Saints. The advantage of reading in 
training and informing the mind cannot be estimated ; but in or- 
der to secure lasting benefit the child must be guided in his selec- 
tions and learn by degrees to read, not merely to while away 
the hours, but to say with Father Ryan: 


“Better than gold is a thinking mind, 
That in the realms of books can find 
»A treasure surpassing Australian ore, 
And live with the great and good of yore.” 


The literature and reading classes are means to this end. There 
the young minds are stored with food for elevating thought to 
help in time of temptation or discouragement. The tales that 
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have pleased so many past generations should not be passed by. 
A classic fable conveys its moral as convincingly now as when 
first repeated. The influence of “Poor Richard” is rife in these 
United States; but there are proverbs wiser than his. Not un- 
usual is it to-day to find children ignorant of fairy lore. Few 
know of Robinson Crusoe, fewer still of the Arabian Nights or 
the stories of chivalry. The time-honored ballads also are an 
essential part of our heritage, and as such should be made known. 
Literature study as now outlined in most curricula gives excellent 
practice. Indeed, a leading work, when correlated with geog- 
raphy, history and biography, cultivates a class far more than 
many books read with no further aim than to read the last page. 
In this connection, since our scholars are to mingle with the 
world Catholic and otherwise, they should not remain ignorant of 
our Catholic periodicals. If the teacher refers frequently to the 
diocesan paper, if she reads an anecdote, a poem or a timely 
article, she will awaken an interest in these papers and make their 
perusal habitual. Besides, what a wealth of apposite examples 
from real life she will find, for example, in the Ave Maria or the 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart, to mention no others. Many of 
these weeklies or monthlies enter the children’s homes. Inquire 
after them, see if they have heen regularly read, encourage their 
circulation in the classroom, and you have done much to counter- 
act the seduction of harmful or entirely secular publications. 

Classroom and sodality libraries, these indispensable supple- 
ments to home and school training, should offer, instead of the 
unwholesome fiction of the day, stories that furnish high ideals. 
Their shelves should contain lives of Christ, His Blessed Mother, 
the Saints, the good of every age, historical sketches of our own 
America and its noble men and women, and the works of our 
beloved Catholic juvenile writers who reach and influence the 
older members of the family by delighting the children. 

Hand in hand with love for books should be imparted an 
admiration for pictures that show forth the beauty* of Christ’s 
life as He went about doing good, and scenes that recall His 
Blessed Mother. It is a pleasure to a child to become familiar 
with representations of saints wrapt in adoration or giving up 
their lives for the Faith, of heroes on the battlefield, of reapers at 
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work, of children at play, and of natural scenery in its varied 
aspects. The life of the author and artist must not be separated 
from his work. His frequently adverse surroundings, his per- 
severing toil, his success coming, perhaps, too late for his per- 
sonal enjoyment, yet descending to us as a benediction, offer les- 
sons that the American youth of to-day has need to learn if he 
would understand the necessity of building up the real self 
within. 

History, as taught by an efficient instructor, is a mirror reflect- 
ing every field of life and labor. Cause and result are so inter- 
dependent as to be easily apprehended by children when plainly 
and impressively set forth. A child cannot study this subject 
without looking on life in general and his own in particular in a 
broader and better way. Many of our text-books are unfair to 
Catholics, or injurious to our belief. This affords opportunity 
to encourage in the pursuit of truth, by going to the rightful 
source. Were this the only service rendered by the Catholic 
Encyclopedia the work would still be priceless. Every teacher 
of grades above the fifth should endeavor to have it among her 
books free for reference by the pupils. If such far-reaching re- 
sults are claimed for profane history, what may we not expect 
from the teaching of the Bible? 

The New Testament portrays the life of our Lord, while the 
Old reveals. the divine preparation for His Kingship among 
men. Around the central figure of Christ the great personages of 
old with their peculiar virtues, as Abraham and faith, Jacob and 
trust, Moses and fidelity, David and humility, the Blessed Mother 
and love, Magdalen and repentance, the apostles and good works, 
each and all contribute to making religion the essence of life. 
The history of our modern nations offers but the development 
of Christ’s Kingdom, hence should be correlated with the life of 
the Church. As soon as learned, these facts are brought for- 
ward to illustrate the truths and mysteries of Faith. The feasts 
of the apostles, saints and martyred missionaries will recall events 
in the history of the Church that rouse enthusiastic love for coun- 
try, God and home. The young Catholic learns to consider him- 
self as a unit in an illimitable congregation of earth’s best and 
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bravest. He becomes proud of his faith and glories in showing 
forth its beauties through a useful, fervent life. 

How easily the picturesque age of chivalry appeals to chil- 
dren’s love for the beautiful and the heroic! The work of relig- 
ious orders, too, evangelizing, civilizing and instructing the 
world gives to our little ones a greater reverence for God’s spe- 
cial friends. Who can tell how many hearts will yearn for, and 
consequently receive, the honor of being associated: with this 
ever-abiding ministry? 

Biographies of men and women, around whom the great events 
of a period group themselves, make history more actual. They 
show that the road to success is trodden by the humble, the 
patient, the God-fearing; that true liberty is the choice of the 
better of two things; that the trials of life are but thorns that 
complete its crown. Worldly success then loses some of its 
glamor. At least if its pursuit holds sway for a time, with the 
first real failure, the mind reverts to first principles and learns to 
lean more on God. It will not despair or turn to unlawful means 
of retrieval. Men and women so trained will never resort to 
crime or self-destruction. 

Geography is another powerful factor in moral training since 
it embraces the relation existing between the various natural feat- 
ures of our earth, as well as the connection. of man with condi- 
tions which influence his action and which have often determined 
the rise and fall of nations by the growth of industry and the 
development of commerce. How do coast line and position af- 
fect the development of a country? Why are great cities here 
and not there? How does the vicinity of mountain chains affect 
the character of people dwelling near? Why are certain coun- 
tries apparently less progressive? Are Catholic countries less 
prosperous or less advanced than others? All these are ques- 
tions which, though treated only in so far as the school curric- 
ulum will permit, recur to the maturer mind and determine re- 
search which will be a delightful interlude amid exacting labors, 
or will at least prepare for popular refutation of the views too 
often expressed by the enemies of religion. 

Geography also invites to a closer acquaintance with plants so 
necessary to our subsistence and well-being. By it we enter 
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within the earth and see the riches there imbedded, we behold the 
ocean as the mighty storehouse of heat and moisture, we admire 
the sun as a source of life and happiness, and we are led to con- 
clude that all things created by God for man may influence the 
ultimate end of the race. It is not possible in a city school to do 
more than make a child cursorily acquainted with nature. None 
the-less, this demands thoroughness. Through pictures, visits to 
museums or to zoological gardens, and even the old-fashioned 
menagerie, children should become able at least to recognize the 
more familiar animals. An instance recurs to the writer where 
the catechism class was unable to understand “Lamb of God who 
takest away the sins of the world, etc.,” because not one among 
them ever had seen a lamb. True, it is not always possible for 
the teacher personally to conduct pupils on such expeditions as 
have been mentioned, yet she can encourage them to profit by 
those commonly offered, which in a great city are not few. 

The aim and end of nature study is to give the child a desire 
to know and love the works of God, so that should the future 
give opportunity he could not look upon the sowing and harvest- 
ing of food plants, the trees beautiful in blossom or rich in fruit, 
without realizing that the soul has similar seasons. His thoughts, 
desires and actions are perceived to be seeds which grow and 
mature, to be garnered by God’s reapers or plucked by His com- 
mand. Who could wander through the forest and listen to the 
chant of the leaves and let his own heart remain silent? Who 
could travel over mountain and vale and behold the stream spring 
from its source and become, in spite of hindrances, a noble river 
without in a manner learning to overcome the obstacles in his 
own path? But even apart from this higher result, one, who has 
learned to look on the outside world with an observant eye, has 
opened to him a source of recreation that will lighten his weary 
hours and healthfully relax mind as well as body. 

If then in our Christ-like task we are teaching a charity which 
governs temper, controls passion, helps to one’s own aggrandize- 
ment, prevents looking on the poor and lowly as on paving 
stones, that is not ashamed of the dear old parents who have 
worn out health and strength in life’s struggle, that is ever ready 
to lend aid to Church or home or school, may we not hope 
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through our Divine Model to send out from our schools boys 
and girls who will be true to God, to themselves and to their 
Church; in a word, men and women who will let the world judge 
from their lives how beautiful must be the structure of which 
they are a part? 

Yet an important part of our labor still remains. Our pupils, 
grown our friends, must be welcomed back when possible 
through visits or occasional letters. At least must they ever feel 
that the teacher who led their first steps in the path of knowledge 
will rejoice in any good they may encounter, will encourage in 
time of distress or trial, will make their joys and sorrows her 
own. 

Meanwhile, as they recede from us, we from our quiet watch- 
towers must still send heavenward earnest prayers that not one 
whom the Master has given to our care shall fail to be accounted 
for in the day of final reckoning. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY 
A SISTER OF CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 


Geography, as a study, may be narrow or broad, in accordance 
with the definition applied to the term. Literally it means a de- 
scription of the earth. It includes, therefore, a narrative not 
only of the various changes which have been produced by man, 
but also of those which have been caused by nature. Geography 
considers not only the earth itself, but all that is connected with 
it, hence it involves numerous facts and principles relating to 
various sciences. When viewed as a collection of disconnected, 
unrelated facts, appealing to the memory alone, it leaves the 
mind in a state of hopeless and helpless confusion, but when re- 
garded as a simple science, harmonious in all its parts and 
adapted to the gradual development of young minds, it becomes 
the nucleus of all school work. 

The study of geography has a threefold value, namely: first, 
a practical value of affording information which every intelligent 
person must possess; second, a disciplinary value of offering 
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probiems for the intellectual faculties; third, a general value as 
a means of culture. The fundamental question in geographical 
instruction is not what knowledge of the earth and its inhabitants 
will be helpful to an individual pupil, but what knowledge and 
training will be useful to pupils as a class, not only in their outer 
activities, but also in their inner life. The value of geography 
as a school study is not measured chiefly by its industrial and 
commercial utility, but rather by what it does to furnish a basis 
for a knowledge of current world events, for the intelligent read- 
ing of history, and, above all, by what it does to train the imagi- 
nation and to broaden and enrich subjective experience and enjoy- 
ment. Geographical knowledge presents three distinct phases of 
mental development, through which the pupils pass as they ad- 
vance in the school course—the observational, the intermediate 
and the scientific phase. The adaptation of the subject matter 
and the method of instruction necessitate, therefore, three some- 
what distinct courses, as follows: An oral course in home geog- 
raphy—primary ideas and facts taught objectively; an elemen- 
tary course, calling into requisition the use of globes, maps and 
text-books; and, lastly, a scientific course in mathematical and 
physical geography. 

Little instruction that may properly be called teaching geogra- 
phy can profitably be imparted to children under nine years of 
age. In the primary grades the courses of nature study and 
object lessons are mainly given as an observation of plants, ani- 
mals and the general physical environment of children; these les- 
sons being merely the preliminaries and the introduction to the 
real study of geography. The work should begin by directing 
the pupil’s attention to things around him. The simplest facts 
of everyday experience will supply abundant material for inter- 
esting and profitable study, and, while thus instructing, the 
teacher must enter into the child’s life and endeavor to see objects 
as the child sees them. At the beginning the lessons should con- 
sist of interesting and instructive conversations about common 
objects. The pupils should be asked only such questions as 
appeal to the understanding and stimulate thought. The objects 
in the schoolroom, on the playground, and on the way to and 
from school, furnish appropriate topics for such queries. These 
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exercises should aim at encouraging the child to express orally, 
knowledge gained through his own observations. The tendency 
of discovery in the child is one that should be stimulated, and the 
teacher who has taught his pupils the art of investigation has 
rendered them a service that not only adds to the pleasure and 
happiness of their childhood days, but also illuminates their entire 
future path of progress. 

The knowledge which the child has acquired from his imme- 
diate surroundings will form a standard from which more re- 
mote objects may be comprehended and judged. There is a 
maxim which says: “Geography, like charity, begins at home,” 
and this home geography of personal experience should advance 
gradually to the consideration of the continents and the world 
as a whole. The introductory work consists of mere conversa- 
tions, and pictures of various kinds may be introduced to serve 
as lesson topics. 

The primary geographic ideas and facts to be taught clearly in 
the lessons in home geography are embodied in the following 
seven topics: 

First: Food products and the occupations for which their cul- 
tivation calls. The spring and fall seasons are fitting times to 
discuss agriculture, seeing the farmers busy with the fresh 
turned soil, seeds, young plants, etc. In the fall they may again 
turn their attention to the products of the gardens, orchards and 
fields. The farmer’s stock, as horses, cattle, sheep, etc., is an 
important part of his outfit. The relation of grain-raising to 
stock-raising, and the profit of the farmer in combining the two 
are of interest. 

Second: Building materials and related trades. The second 
topic calls for an investigation of the materials used for building 
purposes, as brick, stone, sand, lime, lumber, and also the work 
and implements of the laborers. It seems advisable, in some 
cases, to reach beyond the horizon of home, to point out localities 
whence pine lumber is obtained, where the brick is made, or what 
quarries furnish the stone, etc. 

Third: Clothing materials used, manufactured, etc. This 
topic will deal with cotton, wool, leather and other raw materials, 
as furs, that are produced in our neighborhood, and the mills and 
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factories and any other local industry bearing on this subject. It 
is also well to direct the children’s attention to the special local 
industry of their city or town, such as flour and saw mills, car or 
railroad shops, factories for various products, coal mines, etc. 

Fourth: Local commerce, roads, bridges, railroads, etc. The 
chief wagon roads by which the farmers, gardeners, dairymen 
bring their produce to market establishes the idea of a town as 
a trade center for receiving the raw products of the surrounding 
country and in turn distributing groceries, clothing, tools, etc., 
to the farmers. It is advisable to speak of the various railroad 
lines to the neighboring town, for they furnish ideas of commerce 
on a larger scale. If their city or town is situated on a navigable 
lake, river or canal, a knowledge of the boats and their cargo 
will be of great value. 

Fifth: The local surface features. Under this head may be 
treated streams, hills and mountains, woods, springs and brooks, 
plains and valleys, islands and lakes, waterfalls and mill streams, 
difference in soil and consequent difference in products. The 
locality of the school determines in a great measure the time to 
be devoted to these several subjects, hence this must be left to the 
judgment of the teacher. 

Sixth: Home government is the next problem to be faced. 
The town hall, the court house, the officers such as the mayor, 
city council, police, etc., furnish the best starting point. How- 
ever, the city government should be discussed in its simplest 
form. 

A seventh topic of home geography is found in the observation 
of the sun, the moon and the stars, the seasons, the varying 
lengths of day and night. These grand and imposing object les- 
sons belong directly to the child’s home and form a basis of 
mathematical and physical geography. These instructions may 
be followed by a series of lessons on the state in which the pupils 
live, as well as by a few lessons on the United States. 

The fifth school year should find the pupils ready to begin a 
systematic study of the earth as the habitat of man. This course 
should begin with a brief review of the preceding oral lessons, 
which may increasingly include exercises in which the pupils pass 
from known objects to a conception of like unknown objects. 
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Thus from a concept hill, clearly formed and analyzed, the pupil 
may be led to imagine a very high hill, calling it a mountain, and 
thus reach the definition, “A mountain is a high elevation of 
land.” This method of procedure should be employed in giving 
definitions of plain, valley, island, lake, watershed, divide and 
other surface features. 

By means of a globe pupils can without much difficulty be 
taught the shape of the earth, the location of parallels and merid- 
ians, the equator, the tropics and polar circles, the poles, the 
zones and their boundaries. They can also be given a general 
notion of the climate, of the several zones and their characteristic 
productions, plants and animals. This may be followed by les- 
sons on the continents and oceans, their comparative size, their 
zone belts and climates, the mountain and river systems of the 
continents, their great plains, their peninsulas and outlying 
islands, their indenting seas, gulfs and bays, etc. In this globe 
instruction lay special emphasis on those striking characteristic 
features which may arise in the mind when the mental pictures 
of the earth, continent or ocean are produced. These lessons on 
the globe should be reviewed by means of a good outline map of 
the world, which is much superior to a globe for class purposes, 
the latter being too small for successful class work. There 
should, however, be frequent references to the globe and the indi- 
vidual pupil should handle and observe it. 

The teacher may now proceed to a systematic study of the sev- 
eral grand divisions, their physical features and also their polit- 
ical divisions, cities and their commerce and industries. The 
study of the political divisions of North America properly centers 
in the United States, its most important country and one of spe- 
cial interest to American youth. Much ‘time is required in the 
study of the states and territories separately, including their 
boundaries, areas, physical features, cities, productions, indus- 
tries, commerce, etc. It is generally conceded that better results 
are attained by studying the states in groups, or sections, with 
comparatively little attention to their separate treatment, the 
home state excepted, which demands above all exclusive con- 
sideration. 
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Having acquired a general but definite knowledge of the 
United States and their home state, the pupils are prepared for 
a complete study of South America, the Eastern Continent and 
Australia. It then becomes-necessary to study Europe, Asia and 
Africa in the light of their industrial, commercial and historical 
relations to the United States, and thus the order in which they 
are taken up is immaterial. It is usually found best to follow the 
order of the text-book. The pupils having acquired a general 
conception of the more important physical features of each grand - 
division, due attention should be given to the political divisions. 
While it is not feasible to study the several countries in detail, 
their most important characteristics should be taught, and it 
might be considered a waste of time rather than anything else to 
request the pupils to memorize the exact heights of mountains, 
lengths of rivers, etc. 

In the study of the grand divisions three successive steps may 
here be presented for consideration, the first beiag the interpre- 
tation of the map or map reading. In this, as in all other peda- 


gogical procedures, the pupil should be told nothing which he 
can be led to discover for himself. All important places de- 
scribed should have their location indicated. The teacher should 


require the pupil to point out on the map every city, state, coun- 
try or natural grand division that he attempts to describe. The 
method may be varied from time to time, both to preserve in- 
terest and to establish the pupil’s knowledge. One pupil may 
point out localities and name them in order, or some other pupil 
may name them; or the teacher may indicate some: locality, re- 
quiring pupils not only to name the place, but also to state some 
fact in connection with it. Much emphasis should be placed upon 
map reading. Call attention to the numbers on the margins and 
to the lines and scale given on each map, also to clock faces. A 
ruler or strip of paper may be used to estimate distance in miles. 
Every mark on the map has its significance. 

The next step is to establish the facts discovered, and to learn 
other facts by drawing the map progressively, tracing features as 
they are studied. Map drawing places the pupil in the attitude 
of a maker instead of a passive interpreter. It stimulates the 
closest observation of detail and form. Like any exercise feebly 
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attempted, little will come of this work unless there is a system- 
atic effort. If properly performed, it will yield both power and 
practical results. Map drawing should be rapid, free hand, and, 
of course, as accurate as possible. In many schools it was for- 
merly, and in some it is still, taught as an art, and much time is 
devoted to the making of accurate and finished maps, the same 
being more or less faithful copies of the engraved maps in geog- 
raphies. Skill in the art of map making was the conscious end 
of effort, the true purpose of map drawing as an aid in geograph- 
ical study being almost wholly overlooked. The impressiveness 
vt such lessons depends on the map being constructed on the 
blackboard in the presence of the pupils, and, as it were, with 
their help; little or nothing would be gained were the teacher to 
draw the map privately beforehand and present it to them 
complete. 

In drawing the state of Michigan, for instance, the following 
may be suggested. Request the pupil to observe the general 
shape, as to length and width, direction of boundary lines; 
whether they are straight or curved, on which sides appear irreg- 
ularities and indentations. Although the child’s first attempts 
may prove very defective, yet after repeated efforts a clear men- 
tal image will be firmly established. Let the pupil next consider 
other features, for instance, principal rivers and cities. All this 
should be done intelligently, the pupil being requested to state 
the why and wherefore of, for instance, one river taking a north- 
erly course, another an easterly, etc., what commercial facilities 
are afforded by same, also the significance of water power, ad- 
vantages of harbors, etc. Give reasons for the location of some 
of our principal cities, in connection with which also teach for 
what special features the cities are noted. Refer to the great 
institutions of learning, the State University, the Agricultural 
College, the Michigan College of Mines, the State Normal 
Schools, etc., the various benevolent institutions for the blind, 
deaf, feeble-minded, and other establishments to meet the de- 
mands of government and philanthropy. Due attention must be 
given to the commercial resources, agricultural and commercial 
products by marking fruit belts, grain and lumber regions, locali- 
ties noted for copper, iron, salt, etc. It will be well to mark the 
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principal railroad and steamship lines. This method of proceed- 
ing may be followed in drawing other states, sections and 
countries. 

' The map may be drawn first from observation and next from 
memory, in the following order: First, boundaries; second, 
mountains; third, rivers; fourth, cities; fifth, productions; sixth, 
railroads, etc. Map drawing in outline may be extended to the 
continents and principal countries. It will be found profitable in 
this connection to drill the pupils in locating chief commercial 
cities, in such a way as to represent the general direction of one 
from the other, as New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
New Orleans, San Francisco, Paris, Berlin, Rome, Vienna, etc. 
Comparative lessons are also productive of excellent results. For 
example, compare Michigan (south. pen.) and Florida; North 
America and South America; Spain and Arabia; the North 
Temperate Zone and the South Temperate Zone with respect to 
(1) location; (2) size; (3) contour; (4) surface; (5) latitude; 
(6) climate; (7) productions; (8) people. Rivers, cities, moun- 
tain ranges, etc., may be compared in a similar manner. The 
oral study of the grand divisions from the map and its reproduc- 
tion are followed by review drills in which the pupil should state in 
proper order the facts learned. The map questions in the text- 
book are deemed expedient only after the map has been studied 
and reviewed. 

The last step is the study of the descriptive text, followed by 
searching tests. Pupils should be encouraged to give the sub- 
stance of these descriptions in their own language, as this is by 
far preferable to memorizing verbatim. Many teachers at pres- 
ent very successfully employ the topic method, especially in the 
higher grades, map sketching and oral recitation being conducted 
simultaneously. This necessitates systematic thought in study 
and affords an excellent training in expression. Should the pupil 
in reciting omit anything of importance, it may be supplemented 
by the judicious questioning of the teacher. 

The several courses of instruction and study should give pupils 
not only a fair knowledge of local and political geography, but 
also a knowledge of the physical features and phenomena of the 
earth as well as commercial and mathematical geography. The 
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physical features have been learned in the study of separate por- 
tions of the earth, but the scientific study of them is reserved in 
good part for physical geography. This as a separate study is 
generally pursued in the upper grammar grades, or in the lower 
classes of the high school. However, the elements of the subject 
in simple form can be mastered without special difficulty in the 
eighth grade. When properly taught, physical geography proves 
an attractive and fruitful study. It is also of great importance 
and of high educative influence to the pupils of the higher grades 
to treat on commercial geography, embracing foreign and domes- 
tic commerce. The teacher should establish correct ideas of 
commercial highways, as oceans, lakes, rivers, canals, ete. Much 
of the inland traffic among’the savage and barbarous tribes of 
Asia and Africa is carried on by caravans of camels. Mules are 
employed for the same purpose in mountainous countries, as in 
crossing the Andes. 

As most of the trade of the principal commercial centers of 
the world is carried on by vessels crossing the oceans in various 
directions, routes of travel will furnish excellent topics for the 
study of commercial geography, and an enterprising teacher will 
not fail to arouse the pupils’ interest and inspire them to great 
exertion. 

Although a thorough study of mathematical geography is a 
branch of the high school curriculum, yet an understanding of 
its elementary principles can be successfully imparted to pupils of 
the higher grades. If the whole conception is plain to the 
teacher and the various points are represented orally with clear- 
ness, the average seventh or eighth grade pupil will be interested 
and instructed. The teacher should, for instance, illustrate the 
form and relative size of the earth, the motion and the changes 
affected by them, the solar system, etc. 

A detailed study of Palestine, too, is of great value to the 
pupils of our parochial schools, and cannot be too strongly advo- 
cated, because of its connection with the Lord and Savior of 
mankind. The events which have taken place within its borders 
have influenced the world and changed the thoughts and actions 
of humanity. Almost every city and town of Palestine has its 
interesting and sacred memories, especially Jerusalem, Bethle- 
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hem, Nazareth, etc. With its mountains are associated many of 
the most remarkable events in the life of Christ presenting to us 
the scenes of His transfiguration, His death and His ascension. 
This will aid in rendering the study of Bible history real to the 
pupils, and will remove one of the greatest difficulties which we 
encounter in our attempts at intelligent reading and study of the 
Bible. 

Since a religious spirit should be the distinguishing trait of 
the Catholic parochial school, and since that spirit should per- 
meate all our work, no matter how distinctly profane the branch 
in itself may be, it becomes self-evident that, in the geographical 
treatment of the different countries, most especially our own, 
Catholic features should be made an item of interest. Hence, in 
the proper place, touch briefly on the work of our early mission- 
aries, Catholic explorers and pioneer settlers, the establishment 
of our Catholic institutions of learning—the Catholic University, 
seminaries, colleges, the various charitable institutions, ete. 
Mention the residential city of the Papal Delegate, Cardinal, 
Archbishop, Bishop, etc. 

In all stages of geographical instructions, the teacher should 
endeavor to introduce some thoughts of a religious character, 
which will lead the pupils to behold God in nature and its mar- 
vels, for all things created are but a feeble image of the majesty 
and beauty of the all-wise Designer and Author. No study, ex- 
cept religion, is so admirably adapted to train the intellect and to 
cultivate the heart as the study of geography. It brings us in 
closest contact with nature and nature’s God, whose divine hand 
‘moulds the phenomena of nature as well as the destiny of man. 


ENGLISH IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


BRO. PHILIP, F. S. C., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A new importance, is being attached to all problems connected 
with the teaching of English in the various stages of educational 
work, the outcome of which can be but the organization of that 
branch of instruction with something like foresight and method. 
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Text-books on English ‘are published in great numbers; articles 
in educational journals and periodicals report new methods and 
new experiments; special school editions of the English classics 
are published and sold at low prices; the subject is discussed at 
the meetings of educational associations. This movement for the 
furtherance of English studies, which has taken place principally 
outside the schoolroom, has now turned to it and pointed out its 
responsibility in the matter. 

No lengthy argument is necessary to induce us Catholic teach- 
ers to unite our efforts with those that are made in all the other 
schools of our country, towards using the best methods of teach- 
ing English in elementary schools. We are fully conscious of the 
excellence of a study, which, after religion, comes first as an en- 
during and cultural subject, the medium through which all in- 
struction is imparted, even religion itself. Nor are we unfamiliar 
with the criticisms of the day, attacking the efficiency of element- 
ary and secondary schools on the score of poorly laying the foun- 
dations of the study of the vernacular in their respective grades. 

The claim is that students upon entering high schools and col- 
leges are unable to express themselves correctly, that they are 
inaccurate in spelling and deficient in even the simplest forms of 
composition. Universities have found it necessary to establish 
an English language period in the freshman year of college work 
to remedy this deficiency. Business men also complain that they 
want school graduates who can write well and spell correctly and 
that they find it hard to get them. Parents say their children, 
upon graduating, cannot write an ordinary letter without mis- 
takes in form and contents. It may be that these complaints are 
over-colored, yet we have to acknowledge that, at least in part, 
they are well founded. It is encouraging for our teachers in 
Catholic schools that the public criticisms against prevailing meth- 
ods in English work were directed mainly against State schools, 
and that, in certain cases, a contrasting eulogy was paid to the 
Catholic parochial school for its conservatism and its efficiency 
in English language work. Certain it is, however, that we are 
willing to look at the question face to face and assume our share 
of the burden of reforming inefficient methods, 
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All the responsibility in language deficiency must not be placed 
upon the school alone, for the home, the street and social sur- 
roundings in many cases have a strong and attractive influence 
upon the early education of the child. In no subject of studies 
do these forces of environment make themselves felt so continu- 
ously as they do in English. ‘A child born of educated and re- 
fined parents, who has been accustomed to hearing the language 
spoken correctly and with good taste and who has been acquainted 
from infancy with good literature, must of necessity need instruc- 
tion in the native language far less than a child from a family of 
wholly different surroundings, \.i:.0se parents have been too busy 
or unable to supervise its early education.” The city child and the 
country child have different experiences and a different heritage 
of ideas, so have the native-born child and the immigrant child. 
To the last, English is a foreign language instead of the vernac- 
ular. 

Another difficulty in the path of the English teacher is at times 
found within the classroom and generally in the lower grades of 
the school. I refer to overcrowded conditions where system- 
atic work and individual attention become well-nigh impossible. 
Allowing, therefore, a margin for these inevitable conditions, | 
will proceed to follow the child’s English work throughout the 
school in the reading, composition and grammar classes. 

Whilst the education of the child does not begin with its first 
day in school, yet we may safely say that upon entering he pos- 
sesses a very meagre outfit as far as formal English is concerned— 
a most limited vocabulary, defective, childish pronunciation and 
unopened intellect. Thus equipped, it is put into the teacher’s 
hands, a bundle of inconsequences, irritabilities, inconstancies, 
tricks, cries and smiles; a frivolous, whimsical, fanciful little thing, 
possessing withal the germs of all that is good, beautiful and true; 
a most responsive little mind to the varied impressions and influ- 
ences of its teacher. Let it fall into the hands of a sympathetic 
and suggestive teacher with aptitude for training the young and 
this living shoot, full of sap, will produce excellent fruit. 

In dealing with the young, especially with the very youngest, 
many educators have recognized that one sure method of implant- 
ing in their minds the ideas which one wishes to make dominant 
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is by arousing their curiosity and stimulating their interest. This 
has led to the method of education by play in the kindergarten— 
the child’s garden. Play should be employed, but interest should 
be the core of the method used. The child’s interest should be 
aroused, suggested and stimulated. Dr. Shields, in a recent article 
on primary methods, published in the Catholic University Bulletin, 
forcibly illustrates the power of stimulating interest in the young 
child’s mind. He says: ‘In suggestiveness there is opened up a 
whole field of psychology that is bristling with interest for the 
primary teacher.” 

Another idea that should be foremost in the mind of the teacher 
of the young is that the child is a great imitator. He sees, listens 
and copies. Because this imitative tendency plays such an im- 
portant part in linguistic work, it becomes the supreme instrument 
in the teacher’s power. In the interest of the young a severest 
sort of censorship should be placed over the selection of the 
teacher for the first years of school. Women alone are fitted by 
their motherly instincts and refinement of character for the work 
of teaching the children of our first grades. Through her, more 
than through any other agency, the child learns to lisp and speak, 
to use language properly, to admire and fathom the tales and 
songs of the masters. Her very tone of mind, the expressive mag- 
netism of her character, the quality of her voice, and her habits 
of speech are so many influences that affect the child and shape 
for good or ill the character of the education he is receiving 
through the school. The words of the poet Whitman illustrate 
this doctrine of imitation: 


“There was a child went forth every day, 
And the first object he looked upon, that, object he became 
And that object became part of him for the day or a certain 
part of the day 
Or for years or stretching cycles of years. 
The early lilacs became part of this child.” 


The teacher’s language is the text-book of the child, his model 
and his resource. It must be ideal child’s speech, without being 
childish ; pictured and suggestive, a trifle in advance of the child’s 
resources, having in view the enlargement of the child’s vocabu- 
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lary. Class talks, conversations, word and sentence building, story 
telling and story reproduction are now in order. Young children, 
as we know, are delighted with stories. In the lower grades they 
are intensely in the story-loving period. A simple story that can 
be understood by the child can be reproduced by him; and in the 
child’s reproduction, the teacher has the opportunity to correct his 
faults of language and to teach what is right and what is wrong 
in speech. In thus correcting the child the teacher’s first device is 
again her example. She must make beautiful speech so attractive 
that it will find an echoing response through the life of the child. 
In all elementary work it is well to confine one’s attention to cer- 
tain selected faults, to attack a few bad habits of speech unwear- 
iedly and to leave the rest for later on. 

Together with the child’s awakened interest in oral expression 
the opportunity has come to teach the A. B. C.’s, the combination 
of letters into words, and words into sentences, etc. Let us hope 
that the child may be spared the drudgery of poring over the ele- 
ments through months and years, an ordeal which some of us may 
remember with sadness. I doubt the reasonableness of that 
method of language work that has crept into the lower classes, of 
perpetual, simultaneous repetition of c-a-t, cat; b-a-t, bat; r-a-t, 
rat; through the live-long day. It may be effective, for even par- 
rots learn that way. 

On the other hand, we ought not to underestimate the value of 
drilling in elementary English work. It is the ever ready instru- 
ment in the hands of the teacher, and when not abused, it pro- 
duces excellent results. Let the exercise be of frequent recurrence 
at stated periods. When once the correct oral or written forms of 
expression have been made plain to the minds of the pupils, an 
accompanying exercise is in order. Make the drill concrete. Fail- 
ure in this will tend to promote vagueness, meaningless iterations 
and all the faults of merely formal instruction, from which we are 
all trying to free ourselves. With the very youngest pupils the 
drill should precede the rule, or better, supplant it. It is easier, 
for instance, to make clear the essential nature of certain elements 
of language by picking them out of model sentences than by ab- 
stract definitions; it is so with other forms of expression— 
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capitals, periods, words expressing time element, pronouns— 
words often misused. 

As the child proceeds through the primary grades, more formal 
work in English can be expected. The elements of speech have 
been mastered. Text-books may now be used. Learning to read 
is the beginning of the child’s formal education. The work of 
the reading teacher is one of the most important in the whole edu- 
cational system. That work must be accomplished in the early 
grades; if not there, it may never be done. Some authorities 
state that after a child’s twelfth year his ability as a reader stead- 
ily declines. Whilst this is a far too sweeping statement, yet it is 
true that reading in the upper grades is inevitably, though un- 
wisely, set aside in favor of other studies. It is certainly appall- 
ing to find so many grammar and high school students plainly 
deficient in ability to read with any degree of fluency and intelli- 
gence. What remedies can be suggested? Without going into 
details-as to the various methods of teaching reading, the alpha- 
betic, syllabic method, the word combination method, the phonic 
method, the look and say method, etc., I would suggest that 
greater attention should be given from the earliest stages of the 
work to vocal culture, to the mechanics of oral expression, such 
as pronunciation, articulation and inflection, at the same time as 
the child should be made to get at the thought. Reading lessons 
become monotonous time-killers when not conducted with 
previous preparation and proper effort and fervor on the part of 
the teacher. 

The great question in the matter of reading is not entirely how 
to read, but also what to read. The attention of our Catholic 
teachers has frequently been called to the fact that our readers 
should be Catholic in matter, in tone, and in illustration, and that 
modern text-books of reading that eliminate Christ the Savior, 
the light of the world, His Blessed Mother, the beautiful examples 
of that line of illustrious, lion-hearted men and heroic women, the 
martyrs and the confessors, the heroes of the Old and the New 
Testament, should be excluded from our Catholic schools. There 
exists a variety of good Catholic readers, edited by persons who 
have excellently succeeded in uniting the Christian idea with broad 
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pedagogical insight in grading the contents with a view to a fine 
literary culture. 

As the child proceeds in his grades, the reading lesson should be 
supplemented by a proper selection of English classics. It is im- 
portant and pertinent to the English education of the child that he 
should become acquainted, early in his life, with the best there is 
in the nation’s literary treasures. Did we neglect this means we 
would prevent our pupils from entering into the avenues of ‘cul- 
ture and intellectual pleasure which later go far in crowning the 
edifice of the student’s higher education. I do not advocate, how- 
ever, hedging our children with overloaded classics of every de- 
scription. Some prescribed courses of class and home readings 
are actually tyrannical. 

Let our courses of reading matter be properly selected with a 
view to the child’s capacity, his interests and general education. 
Let it cove a wide range—folk lore, epic, fiction, history, geogra- — 
phy, nature and religion. I doubt the blessedness of the educa- 
tion that is built upon the myths of Greece and Rome, fiction and 
nature alone. The Bible stories, the Christian classics, the biog- 
raphies of saintly men and women are truly “the wellsprings of 
character.” A proper selection of literary masterpieces read in 
part or whole, analyzed, memorized and declaimed, will produce 
important and effective results in the English class. These selec- 
tions will become part and parcel of the pupils’ store of words 
and thoughts. The elocution lesson, as it is taught in many 
schools, means a great deal to the pupils. It trains them to stand 
in the presence of their companions or the public, to declaim in 
graceful pose and gesture the language of the masters. In some 
elementary schools every fifth period of English work consists in 
rendering selections from the great treasure-house of literary lore. 

With reading, a progressive course of oral and written compo- 
sition should articulate. There seems to be no work done more 
unsystematically both in the primary and the grammar grades 
than composition work. The method can be judged by the results. 
Why is it that English composition becomes a burden as the years 
of school increase? We might distribute the blame for this crip- 
pling condition of affairs to the following general causes: Firstly, 
the work is not well started in the earliest stages of presentation ; 
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secondly, the composition work is not conducted with fervor and 
interest ; thirdly, inappropriate topics are assigned which deprive 
the work of reality and taste for the pupil; fourthly, there may be 
too much: formal work. 

There should be a great deal of oral composition in the class- 
room, and it should be systematically done. The child’s answers 
to the teacher’s questions, while preserving all their simplicity, 
should be correct in form and grammatical construction. His 
oral reproduction of stories should conform to the ideas of unity, 
coherence and sequence. His every bit of oral work, whether dur- 
ing the lesson in English or during any other period of recitation, 
must be controlled as being practical English work. Bad gram- 
mar, clumsy constructions, jumbled expressions and slang are 
defects that ought to be unflinchingly banished from the class- 
room. Thus the formal language lessons -are in part prepared, 
and written composition loses a great deal of its austere aspect. 
We must remember that as the child’s habits of oral expression 
are, so will his habits of written work tend to become. 

The written lesson throughout the grades should develop from 
the very simple, short statement, to the connected grouping of 
sentences, narratives, descriptions, letter writing, topic develop- 
ment, to complete compositions in the higher grades. In the 
early stages of composition work, there should be much that is 
dictated by the class or individuals to the teacher who writes it on 
the blackboard. This class cooperative work is productive of ex- 
cellent results when conducted by a wide-awake and enthusiastic 
teacher. Every phase of language work is benefited by this pro-> 
cess, reading, writing, grammar, enlargement of vocabulary, etc. 

The following is an illustration of a lesson thus conducted: 
The teacher writes the topic word on the blackboard and an- 
nounces that the class is to cooperate in finding new words, in 
building sentences and in grouping them. The word “hand,” for 
instance, is selected. By means of questions the teacher draws 
rapidly from the children all they know about the hand—its posi- 
tion, its parts, words having the same stem, suggested words, 
homonyms and synonyms. It will not take long before the board 
is nearly full of the words that the pupils have thought out. 
Such as; Handy, handily, handsome, handkerchief, handful, 
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handle, handicap, hand-ball, handbook, handspring, handmade, 
unhand, etc. Among the synonyms—manipulate, manage, man- 
acle, manoeuvre. Suggested words—grasp, touch, lift, pointed, 
cling, hold. Related words—fingers, wrist, palm, knuckle, etc. 
When these words are written, the teacher will get. the pupils 
to pick out from them nouns, adjectives, adverbs, participles. 

As an additional exercise, each word is made to enter into a 
sentence which the pupil builds, and which may be written on the 
blackboard or in the pupil’s exercise copies. If the pupils are 
sufficiently advanced, exercises in paragraphing may be gone 
through. Thus the sentences are grouped, those referring to the 
same idea or group of ideas together ; proper connectives are elic- 
ited from the pupils and the sentences joined. That done, and the 
paragraph is constructed, a complete theme may be presented to 
the pupils on the “hand,” according to the following plan or 
skeleton : 

First. Introduction, description of the hand; its parts. 

Second. How the hand is fitted to grasp; the contrivances in 
its power, length of fingers, how they bend, firmness of the grasp. 

Third. How it is fitted to pick up; the thumb coming in con- 
tact with every finger. Contrast with the foot. 

Fourth. Delicacy of touch; nerves at the end of each finger. . 
Solidity of the finger tips. 

Fifth. Conclusion. The human hand shows God’s wisdom and 
design. 

Many other such exercises, varying in interest and value, may 
be made use of by the teacher with great profit to the class, at 
the same time as affording healthy, mental exercise, well calcu- 
lated to excite interest and promote sustained attention—two 
results of incalculable value. 

An excellent device facilitating hoth the work of the teacher 
and the pupil in short topic development is illustrated in a re- 
cently published short theme pad by Brother August, Professor 
of English in Manhattan College. Along its margin is printed a 
numbered list of the most prevalent mistakes in English. The 
pupil has that list before him when writing and the teacher can 
refer to it for correction. 
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“In dealing with composition this question naturally arises: 
What shall the children write about? Since pleasure in work 
affords the best condition for the development of power, it fol- 
lows that in choosing material we are led to ask: What do chil- 
dren like to write about? Nearly all children enjoy talking about 
their own sports, their doings, what they have seen, in short 
something from their own lives outside of the schoolroom. All 
subjects drawn from these sources fall under the head of ‘expe- 
rience.’ Another class of subjects just as delightful to many of 
the young writers gives an opportunity for imaginative stories; 
while a third source of material is found in what has interested 
them in their readings. These three divisions, experience, imag- 
ination, reproduction, seem to cover a wide field of writing 
adapted to pupils of grammar grades.” A little work entitled: 
“The Conduct of Composition Work in Grammar Schools,” pub- 
lished by Heath & Company, treats of these three sources of Eng- 
lish composition work and gives an exhaustive list of subjects for 
composition in the lower grades of school work. 

Among the greater unsettled questions connected with the study 
of English, none is more discussed than the grammar question. 
What place does it hold in elementary English work? What em- 
phasis shall be put upon it there? Shall it be relegated to the high 
school, as some theorists hold? From personal experience in 
high school work I find that those students who have been well 
grounded in the principles of English grammar during their ele- 
mentary course are far better fitted to follow the English course; 
pursue their studies with more interest and relish than those who 
are but partly instructed in such fundamentals. Foundations in 
grammar prepare the high school students, not only for the pur- 
suit of higher English work, but also for the study of foreign and 
classical languages. Grammar, no doubt, is the science of lan- 
guage and the logic of speech. To analyze and parse may be for- 
mal work, but by such training habits of thought and discrimina- 
tion between right and wrong forms, standards of speech etiquette 
of precious charm and worth are contracted. In a word, gram- 
mar teaches the pupils to think, to judge and to reason. As such 
it finds its place when the mental faculties of the child are awak- 
ened. He begins to be a grammarian just as soon as he becomes 
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able to deal with language in a reflected way, when he comes to 
recognize a sentence and talk about it, when he learns to capital- 
ize proper nouns and end his sentences with a period. 

Of course the work of ‘teaching grammar should proceed along 
common sense lines; from the simple to the complex, the con- 
_ crete to the abstract, the example to the rule. The following plan 
may be suggested : 

Primary Grades—The sentence in its simplest form: Capitals, 
names of persons, things and places, singulars and plurals, names 
of actions, present, past and future. 

Lower Grammar Grades—The sentence enlarged: analyzed, 
subjects, predicates, verbs, their modifications and inflections, 
noun inflections, adjectives, verbs. 

Higher Grammar Grades—Complex and compound sentences, 
“parsing, syntax, members, clauses, strong and weak forms of 
verbs, figures of speech, versification, etc. 

Grammar, however, is not an end in English work, but rather 
a means or medium to correct self-expression. The task assigned 
to the grammar teacher is to train the language conscience of the 
pupil and to raise written and oral composition to the dignity of 
an art, both agreeable and effective. Our language lessons must 
accomplish more than this; they should tend to develop power 
rather than contents—power to use all the faculties of the stu- 
dent’s mind, his memory, judgment, will and spiritual sense, power 
to appreciate all that is good and beautiful in the sayings and 
writings of great men. The teacher of English, possessed of 
proper training, culture and a broad knowledge of what is best in 
his native literature and who has a decided sympathy with the 
child’s higher literary life will accomplish much in the way of 
inspiring him with true ideals of education. 

In Matthew Arnold’s essay on Literature there is an allusion 
to two important elements in our nature which are satisfied by 
_ language lessons: A sense of beauty and a sense of conduct. 
“Both elements,” he says, “are fostered by language work. There 
is pleasure in mental activity, pleasure in the beauty of picture 
and elegance of diction, pleasure unfolded in the world of im- 
agination, in the generous deeds of heroes.” To educate this 
sense of beauty in the young is to start the source of the highest 
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pleasures and to build a barrier against the incursion of lower 
satisfactions. It is to supply ideals of conduct which may indeed 
go hand in hand with the higher and stronger ideals of Christian 
morality. ; 


THE SCHOOL AND THE LIBRARY 


A SISTER OF THE IMMACULATE HEART, ST. MARY'S, MONROE, MICH. 


There is a spirit abroad in the educational world to-day de- 
manding that the efficiency of the teacher shall be judged almost 
wholly by her power of adaptability, by her power to understand 
and control the forces and minds of her pupils, so as to fit them 
for the requirements of present-day life. The time has passed - 
when success might be gauged by certain set conditions requiring 
something of the attitude of talker and listener on the part of 
teacher and pupil. We are rather now in a position that calls 
for a sharing of the burden, for more spontaneous, natural 
methods requiring some exercise of the joyous self-activity of 
the child, and that the teacher should be the inspiring cause of 
this activity. It is not so much a new position as it is a wide- 
spread recognition of a principle; for in every age, if we seek 
what is really the most characteristic and fundamental idea of 
Catholic educationists’ Magna Charta, so to speak—it is “its com- 
pleteness in teaching all men, elevating all relationships, and in 
leading the individual soul back to the Creator,” emphasizing this 
one idea—the value of the individual both as teacher and as 
taught. 

There never has been a time in the history of the Church, when 
she did not strive in every way to allow each to enter into full 
possession of the fivefold inheritance of the race. Consequently 
the Catholic teacher of to-day works in a less circumscribed field 
than any other engaged in the same labor; and she has, as an in- 
centive, the heritage of what has been done by the great teachers 
of all ages, in their endeavors to impart to those under their care 
the benefits of culture, and the deep things of God; added to this. 
she has the living, concrete example of Him who is the Pattern 
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on the Mount. She is thus untrammeled by the limitations of 
other systems, and is left free to make use of the large educa- 
tional experience of others, and to grasp every best method of 
making the work of the school efficient and interesting. Like a 
concave mirror, she collects the refracted and scattered rays of 
truth and sends them out again as resplendent beams of light ; and 
thus she is enabled to avail herself of everything tending to il- 
luminate the work of education—of everything that makes for 
spiritual growth and for discipline in the young hearts and minds 
and wills which are to be lighted to better ways by her potent 
influence. 

As long as education is a vital process, there will arise prob- 
lems—questions that need special study. One of the most vital 
and flexible of these confronting the grade teacher, and indeed 
every teacher, is the question of children’s reading. This prob- 
lem necessarily involves the relation existing between the school 
and the library, and the extent to which the teacher may control 
the use of the library so as to aid in attaining the desired results. 
The question is certainly vital and far-reaching in its conse- 
quences; for it is a condition and not a theory, that whether we 
will it or not, the majority of children read, and probably those 
who do not, need most the thoughtful consideration of the teacher 
to lead them out of their narrow and cramped surroundings so as 
to give them an interest in the higher things of life. 

It is not a possible condition, even if it were desirable, to make 
bookish men and women of the children in our schools; nor 
should they be allowed to develop the absorbent habit from too 
much reading and thus lose vigor and adaptability of mind—that 
power to give back what has been read in a new form and with 
compound interest. But a love of best reading can certainly be 
induced in the impressionable mind of youth. Here the teacher’s 
work assumes a twofold aspect: first, she must be the source of 
the child’s love of books and of his delight in them; she, as it 
were, stands at the parting of the ways and leads her pupils pa- 
tiently, but persistently, up the road “whose ways are all of pleas- 
antness and all whose paths are peace,” and secondly, she must 
guide them in what may be called the formative reading habit. 
More than any one else, except in homes of unusual advantages, 
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she has the opportunity of giving the right book to the right . 
child at the inspirational moment; for there is a time to select 
the proper book just as “there is a tide in the affairs of men, 
which taken at its flood, leads on to fortune,” so there is a tide 
in the affairs of books that flows in the deep channels of en- 
riched life and formed character; and, “omitted, all the voyages 
of life are bound in shallows and in miseries.” On such a full 
sea we are now afloat and we must “take the current when it 
serves.” 

We are convinced that the work of promoting vital apprecia- 
tion of great literature rests almost wholly with the teacher, and 
works for character-forming influences, for virtue and for social 
perfection. She is indeed far-sighted who sees that by encourag- 
ing wise reading habits she not only gives the children a needed 
opportunity for self-improvement, but also makes them more apt 
by a decided gain in self-reliance, by a certain strength and facil- 
ity that come from using books. The teacher who thus makes 
those under her care less dependent upon the text-book and en- 
courages them to pursue knowledge in every available direction, 
employs the library as a needed adjunct; she has a decided ad- 
vantage over the one who is less prepared along this line, and 
who, as a consequence, fails in one of the most important duties 
of her profession. This does not mean that an extra burden is 
to be placed upon the already overworked teacher; on the con- 
trary, the stimulus that comes from the added interest is one of 
the most efficient helps the teacher may hope for, and might pos- 
sibly lead to omitting some of the mechanical, ill-timed things in 
the course. 

We are far from advocating the idea that the library is a 
universal solvent for all, or even many of the difficulties connect- 
ed with the subject of education. Like every other help, it 
reckons upon the personality of the one using it, presupposing a 
clear understanding of the working of the library ; a first-hand ac- 
quaintance with books and an intimate knowledge of the needs 
of the individual child. That the use of the library may aid in 
the highest sense, much depends upon the teacher’s realization of 
the undoubted good coming from properly guided reading, and 
of the evils resulting from that which is indiscriminate, 
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There is scarcely a librarian who has not experienced that 
grade children guided in their reading, show much better taste 
and judgment in selecting books than high school pupils who 
have been deprived of this help. There are minds of a certain 
type, gifted, if you will, but rot rare in the sense of being few, 
that have an unconsciousnes. «©: evil and an affinity for what is 
beautiful and true, enabling them, when given the freedom of a 
library, to select what is best suited to their needs; and once 
placed upon the right path, it becomes impossible that anything 
less than the best can ever satisfy their cravings. Perhaps it has 
been the privilege of nearly every teacher to have come in con- 
tact with a mind or minds, of that same keen, frosty type such 
as Elizabeth Barrett Browning had, of whom it is told that, left 
free to browse at will among her father’s books, she read appar- 
ently everything, not on the principle that ‘“‘out of evil somehow 
good,” but rather by that intuitive desire to obtain what she her- 
self calls “so much help, by so much reading, still brought nearer 
to the central truth.” 

No one knows better than the teacher that education is not so 
much a preparation for life as it is life itself; and that the subtle 
influence of her own enthusiasm works for a corresponding spirit 
on the part of those under her care; hence, she can insure a rich 
life-thought in them and a recognition of the best by communi- 
cating her own love of what she herself has found worthy. We 
must not use the prescriptive method too much; we must allow 
the children a measure of freedom in their choice. It is better to 
suggest new lines of reading, discuss their books with them, not 
forcing our own preferences too strongly upon them, and so, in 
one way or another, accomplish the real end, “to enhance the 
worth and glory of life.” When we read that a certain Chicago 
teacher made her sixth grade pupils so intensely interested in the 
“Meditations of Marcus Aurelius’ that they took the book home 
with them and read it even on their wav to and from school, it is 
not so surprising to find that seventh grade children have been 
given an equal appreciation of “The Imitation of Christ,” and 
that they could scarcely wait their opportunity to read and learn 
its maxims, and still better, practice them. 
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This may be an extreme case; but it shows that through the 
teacher’s enthusiasm, it is quite possible, by bringing the child, 
early and late, into contact with literature of character and dis- 
tinction, to infuse a large spiritual element into the ordinary 
routine of school life, thus insuring a more potent influence than 
is sometimes possible in the ordinary catechism hour. There 
must be occasions in everyday life, when the children, as the 
disciples on their way to Emmaus, feel their hearts glow within 
them as the result of the influence of such a teacher. As has 
been well said, the teaching that brings about such a condition 
“is perhaps the most artistic thing in the world—a mixture of 
the art of statement, the art of imagination and the dramatic art; 
it is the fine flower of the process of education which can never 
be created by a demand,” but is rather due to the charm of the 
teacher’s personality. 

To accomplish all or much of what is evidently required in 
the foregoing part of this paper, two things are necessary—first, 
that the teacher should have the best references or know where 
to obtain them—this of necessity regulates much of her own 
reading—and, secondly, she must have knowledge of library 
methods and of children’s books. 

The teacher is constantly required to yield of the treasures of 
her mind. It is imperative, then, that, as a result of this giving 
richly on her part, even though teaching the same subjects from 
year to year, there should be“a corresponding deposit from the 
sources of interest, a constant renewing of her own mind so as 
to present the old truths in a new way, and so save herself from 
becoming tiresome and mechanical. Here it is not so much time 
that is lacking, as it is the will to systematize the time at our dis- 
posal; if no other period is given, then a part of the study hour 
may be used, or better still, the long vacation may be wisely 
planned as a period of enrichment. To achieve this desirable end, 
the teacher must read broadly and deeply of history, travel, poetry 
and biography. Of these, perhaps biography is the most useful, 
answering as it does Carlyle’s idea “that history is the essence of 
innumerable biographies,” affording endless illustrations in class, 
and working in a reciprocal way, while broadening and improv- 
ing the teacher, accomplishing the same for the class. Then it is 
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possible to present the subject in hand with a vigor and freshness 
hardly imaginable otherwise; such reading may also aid in rid- 
ding one’s self of the deadening influence of a sort of complacen- 
cy that comes from success in using some one method. 

Among the best source-books we should place first “The Catho- 
lic Encyclopedia,’ without doubt the most authoritative, in the 
sense of being the latest word on any subject and also of the high- 
est authority in each subject discussed. Added to what is usually 
found in books of this kind, it has lost the old stricture of lack 
of style; for every article has something of the author’s own per- 
sonality—something that makes it individual and human—hence, 
interesting. The bibliography alone is a mine of information. If 
no more than the present seven volumes were ever issued, it would 
still remain an invaluable work. Who shall set limits to its in- 
fluence in checking wrong impressions or misinformation upon 
questions that constantly arise both in school and out of school? 
Here there is a bounteous source of material for the catechism — 
and Church history lesson; every doctrine of the Church is clear- 
ly explained ; every struggle of the Church is presented in its true 
colors; in United States history there are exhaustive articles on 
Columbus, Prince Henry the Navigator, Vespucci—and indeed 
upon every topic of interest. 

For further help in the catechism hour, besides the well known 
Spirago-Clarke volume, there is the “Catechism of the Council of 
Trent,’ of which it is sufficient to quote Cardinal Newman’s 
words: “I never preach a sermon but I go to this beautiful, 
complete catechism to get both my matter and my doctrine.” 

For a broad, liberal, and at the same time, deep interpretation of 
events of our own day, nothing can take the place of America 
and of the Catholic World. 

For the latest statistics to be used in civil government, geog- 
raphy, for census returns, notable books of the year, review oi 
scientific progress, geographical research, industrial districts in 
the United States, for railroads, tunnels, earthquakes—in fact 
for everything from the “Gettysburg Speech” to the Panama 
Canal, “The World Almanac,” which may be had for thirty-five 
cents, is easily accessible. However, we trust that it is more re- 
liable from the statisticai side than it is from the historical ; for, in 
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a short, signed article on Halley’s comet, it manages to include 
the myth that Calixtus III. “issued his famous bull against the 
Turks, the Devil and the Comet,” and then the author calls the 
15th century “ignorant and unscientific.” 

It is well too for the teacher to know of Champlin’s “Cyclo- 
pedia of Common Things,’ in quite simple language, the pupils 
will find a happy way of gratifying natural curiosity and of doing 
some reference work. Harper’s “Encyclopedia of United 
States History” is valuable for short accounts of men and events. 
There is a helpful index to articles in St. Nicholas under the 
headings: animals, birds, holidays, flowers and seasons. 

The amount of library work to be done by the teacher varies 
with circumstances; but there is a minimum amount of library 
knowledge that she should have. She should know in general 
what the library contains, and the location of different sections 
containing reference books, the juvenile department, history and 
science so as to direct her pupils. She should explain that the 
card catalogue is a complete alphabetical arrangement of books 
under subject, author and title, hence that any work the library 
possesses is to be found there. For instance, if looking for arti- 
cles on Lincoln, the searcher will find a reference to the “Perfect 
Tribute,” to Lodge and Roosevelt’s “Hero Tales;’ and so with 
every subject. 

Children in the seventh and eighth grades may be directed how 
to use Poole’s Index ; what the card catalogue does for the books, 
this index does for the magazines, and it is kept constantly up to 
date. Lead the pupils to know that the date of the publication 
of a book is important; thus time will be saved; instead of 
blundering through a United States history published before ’g5. 
for an account of the Spanish-American war, a glance at one of 
the first pages of the book would save much trouble. 

Reference work will mean much more, if the pupils are taught 
from their own text-books, the difference between an index and a 
table of contents; if they are taught how to take notes intelli- 
yently; instead of beginning to write as soon as the source-book 
is opened, rather to read the article with care and then, through 
the medium of thinking and comprehending, let the motor activ- 
ity of note-taking follow. Many children think that the dic- 
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tionary is useful simply for finding the meaning and spelling of 
a word. Show them how to use the history section, the maps, the 
colored plates and the great amount of statistics it contains. 

Where the school has the advantage of a library in the build- 
ing, it is comparatively easy to arouse interest in books; but, if 
this incentive is not at hand, the teacher need not be hampered ; 
she may read aloud a part of a good book, and refusing to fin- 
ish it, tell the children where to find the rest; or she may sketch 
an outline of a story and allow them to invent an end, thus ex- 
ercising their power of imagination. She should encourage giv- 
ing oral accounts of the books read and allow credit for this 
work in composition. She may give the pupils a list of books and 
make a note under the title, telling what period of history is de- 
scribed or what country; here is a chance to make them acquaint- 
ed with Mrs. Custer’s “The Boy General,’ and Schwatka’s 
“Children of the Cold,’ and other books of these classes. 

That the work may have the cooperation of the library, it is 
well, either by personal visit or through some other medium, to 
inform the librarian that on a certain day, or from a specified 
period, books and articles on some definite topic will be needed by 
the school; for example, for Longfellow, Bryant, or Decoration 
Day—then the required books will be placed where all may have 
access. Let the children learn as early as possible that the library 
is not only a place for reading, but a workshop as well—a place 
to obtain needed help. If the teacher keeps a notebook, it is 
advisable to take the references to articles in the current maga- 
zines from the list published every month in the Normal Instruc- 
tor; then she will not be at a loss for interesting composition 
work. 

If, through lack of time or good fortune, the teacher has had 
no chance of becoming familiar with the storehouse of children’s 
books, then she may rely to a limited extent, upon the judgment 
of those competent to give help, but we emphasize the idea of 
knowing the books herself as both practical and delightful. This 
aid commonly comes from book reviews and lists—not always 
reliable; we have seen lists recommending “Cloister and Hearth” 
for eighth grade pupils; some with the morbid “Elsie Series ;” 
others include books by Oliver Optic, Alger and Fosdick, 
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writers not usually allowed in the best public libraries because of 
low aims. 

We must look for certain definite qualities in the reading we 
give our pupils; we cannot afford to deceive ourselves as to 
quality. From the merely technical side, we should insist upon 
good English or at least upon a vocabulary that shall help and not 
hinder. It may be well that the boy should start with books of 
the Stratemeyer and Tomlinson type, if that starting acts as a 
lure to better books. Stratemeyer shows a most ordinary vocab- 
ulary, not too great regard for grammar, and rather improbable 
incidents ; but he manages, like Oliver Optic, to start out with 
conversation and action, and these appeal to the heart of the boy. 
If we contrast Stratemeyer’s “Minute Boys of Lexington” with 
a book sterling in style, interest and matter, such as “Men of 
Iron,’ whose hero, like Sir Galahad, has the strength of ten be- 
cause his heart is pure, we shall see how the latter gains in at- 
tractiveness by giving a glowing picture of the fifteenth century, 
and something of the knowledge “that sits naturally and securely 
in its place of abode.” As a second quality we should ask for 
artistic unity, a well-defined start, continuation and end, a due 
observance of the laws of coherence and proportion. 

Then, from the side of character, their books should be such as 
foster the sentiments of “admiration, hope and love.” Without 
seeming to, their literature must make attractive the qualities we 
all admire: self-reliance, manliness, compassion for the weak, 
womanliness, courage, loyalty, honesty, and all these must be 
found practiced, without that spirit of commercialism which seeks 
a reward, here and now, for every worthy action done. Simply 
fulfilling one’s duty should not be made an act of moral courage. 
Both work and worker should be made to appear honorable; the 
child should not,be surrounded with an air of sweet do-nothing- 
ness. Gratify the love of action by books that teach the boy and 
girl to exercise motor activity. The teacher introducing pupils 
with an inclination for such things, to a book like St. John’s “How 
Two Boys Made Their Own Electrical Apparatus’ or to Beard’s 
“Indoor and Outdoor Handicraft and Recreation for Girls,” has 
made those pupils her lasting debtors. In this same class we may 
place such books as Baker’s and Rutledge’s as helping industrial 
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and vocational lines, giving the boy or girl aid in determining 
after study, or even life-work. 

Then, too, we must know that every child is interested in what 
the men of action from Ulysses to Roosevelt have done. Let us 
then enrich his experience and broaden his horizon by such a 
book as Eliza Allen Starr’s “Patron Saints,’ “then above all, we 
shall surround him with a cloud of witnesses to the glory of 
courage and nobility, we shall give him the companionship of the 
great, the friendship of the true and tried and win him to their 
likeness.” (Chubb). There is room under this heading for the 
old hero tales—good translations of the “Jliad”’ and “Odyssey ;” 
stories of the Crusades; the story of “Joan, the Maid,” in Lang’s 
“Red True Story Book,” if the child has something of the hero 
worshiper about him; St. Nicholas’ “Colonial Stories” and “Rev- 
olutionary Stories.” 

Cultivate the imagination, as Percival Chubb says, and seize 
the opportunity to follow with them once more Alice’s track 
through Wonderland, to set sail with Jason, to strive with fleet 
Atalanta, to fare forth on heroic errand with brave Jack or peer- 
less King Arthur; “for without these as household presences, the 
real world can never be for the child the rich world of wonder, 
surprise and sweet mystery, the world of heroic possibility and 
beckoning romance that it might have been.” These are the com- 
mon property of the race; and without a knowledge of them it is 
scarcely possible to understand even the editorial page of an 
ordinary newspaper. Give them books Catholic in tone of heart 
and mind, such as Dr. Van Dyke’s “First Christmas Tree” and 
“Lost Word.’ In speaking to such an audience it is unnecessary 
to remind any one of our Catholic writers, such as Father Finn, 
Father Copus, Miss Seawell. 

There are certain negative qualities to be avoided in children’s 
literature, many of them implied in the foregoing positive quali- 
ties required; they are, poor English; inaccuracies; the melo- 
dramatic, wherein all the poor are virtuous, all the rich_dishonest ; 
the sensational, where more events are crowded into one day of 
the hero’s life than usually happen in a year; of the ordinary 
priggishness in books of the Buster Brown type, with children 
ever ready to teach and correct their elders ; poetry that has noth- 
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ing but weak sentiment. We have already spoken of commer- 
cialism and gloom. 

As valuable as the reading habit is, it is not the real end sought. 
This is rather the upbuilding of character; for next to the vital 
force of a great personality, that of the book is most potent. 
“How shall the voice of the book in stately verse, in heroic prose, 
in inspiring song, the tale of Divine Love be made audible to the 
child, leaving home and nature with its green fields and blue skies 
to stay within grim walls to learn of life?’ As has been well said, 
“the teacher and the library together must plan to tempt the stir- 
ring, glowing, eager soul of the child, with the information, the 
story, the song, the dream, the inspiring thing that shall make 
the child take step after step upward; until, when his school life 
is finished, early or late, there shall be in his heart that which 
shall forever make impossible complete surrender to the selfish 
or base and shall make him for life, here and hereafter, the friend 
of that which shall help him to bear, to strive, to achieve, as his 
living friends are doing and as his book friends have done. Shall 
the best of all that the ages have brought us, lie beyond the child 
of our schools?” 


CHURCH HISTORY IN THE GRADES 


A SISTER OF THE IMMACULATE HEART, ST. MARY'S, MONROE, MICH. 


“Church History in the Grades,” that is, in classes below the 
high school, is a topic that may surprise those who think that all 
history courses are to be left for high schools, academies or col- 
leges ; yet, if we look over the reports from even our most flourish- 
ing dioceses, justly proud of their parochial schools, we shall see 
that the majority of the children leave from the eighth or lower 
grades, some to go to work, and others to attend public schools, 
where they are likely to see their religion ignored or hear it 
villified. 

The writer has in mind a prominent Knight of Columbus, a 
member of Congress, whose Catholic education extended no far- 
ther than his preparation for first Holy Communion. His in- 
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structors, however, had done their work so well that it was a labor 
of love for him to continue his readings in Church history, which 
he did with such good results that, when in attendance at one of 
our state universities, where loss of faith is a common occur- 
rence, he was ever ready, in his own able way, whenever an oc- 
casion presented itself, to defend the Church against any ma- 
ligner, always winning for himself and the Faith which he cham- 
pioned the respect of his audience, who invariably saw him left 
in undisputed possession of the field. And such a young man at 
another university had the courage to protest against certain anti- 
Catholic books and cause them to be removed from the library 
shelves. 

Nothing more need be said to show the importance of giving 
these lower classes at least an outline of Church history, an ele- 
mentary course adapted to the capacities of the children. Those 
who remain with us and take a more extended course will find 
these introductory lessons of great benefit; and to those who do 
not, they will prove of fundamental importance, especially if the 
instruction is given by tactful teachers, whose enthusiasm will be 
communicated to their young hearers, arousing a love for read- 
ing and a desire to know more of the matters that have been pre- 
sented to them in so agreeable a manner. 

If it is not possible to teach much of Church history to the 
younger children, let us, with an earnest will, do what time and 
opportunity permit. If a dear friend, about to set out in an hour 
or so on a long and dangerous journey, through a hostile coun- 
try, were to ask our advice, would we on the plea that the time is 
too short to admit of a systematic, detailed course of instruction, 
refuse to give any information? No; we would briefly point out 
the principal dangers, indicating how they may be avoided or 
overcome, give warning as to certain misleading guide-posts, and 
show where further information may be obtained. 

So in these days when anti-Christian ideas and opinions are 
so prevalent, we should not fail to provide our pupils with every 
safeguard that enlightened zeal can suggest. For, in schools, in 
offices, in workshops, they will undoubtedly see the Catholic 
Church assailed, and branded not infrequently as “an institution 
whose history is marked by bloodshed and fraud;” and if they 
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are unable to repel these charges, are unprovided with defensive 
armor, it will not be surprising if many of them grow ashamed 
of their faith and “drift away from the religious moorings of 
their fathers.” * 

“He read his way out of the Church” was the remark recently 
made regarding an apostate Catholic; and no doubt his case may 
be that of thousands who, having received little or no instruction 
from reliable sources, take as undoubted truths the misstatements 
and irrelevant conclusions of those writers who, through ignor- 
ance or malice, set themselves to defame the Church. 

Having seen the necessity of including Church history in the 
work of the lower grades, let us consider what can be taught and 
how it can be taught most effectively. If no suitable elementary 
text-book is to be found, let us ourselves draw up a synopsis or 
make good use of the summary appended to the Bible history in 
our schools. No doubt the history of the New Testament may 
be completed in the sixth grade and that of the Old Testament 
in the seventh, leaving the eighth grade free to learn an epitome 
of the later history of the Church. i° five half-hours a week are 
given to Christian Doctrine, three of tiiese periods may be allotted 
to catechism, and two to Church history. But, besides this reg- 
ular instruction, mucin information may be given incidentally in 
other recitations. In our grammar school grades, for instance, 
more or less interest is taken in important current events, the 
happenings of to-day that are making the history of to-morrow; 
and here the zealous instructor will find many an opportunity to 
enforce a lesson. 

For example, Halley’s comet is un ler observation, and much 
is said of the scientist who discovered its periodicity and predicted 
its return. How easy and natural to make a passing remark 
about Leverrier’s discovery of Neptune, the greatest of the many 
wonderful achievements in astronomy, and conclude with an ob- 
servation regarding the piety of the eminent astronomer, who was 
said to have been as devoted to his crucifix as to his telescope. 
The children, now interested in the science of the heavens, may 
be referred to Father Brennan’s “What Catholics Have Done for 
Science” for an account of another great astronomer, the Polish 
priest, Copernicus, who dedicated his immortal work, “De Orbium 
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Coelestium Revolutionibus,’ to Pope Paul III. Moveover, the 
same excellent little book may furnish matter for a composition 
on the true story of Galileo’s rash, dogmatic manner of presenting 
the Copernican theory. 

Again, when the catechism class is learning about that beauti- 
ful devotion, the rcsary, mention may be made of the favor it 
found with the distinguished physicists, Volta, Galvani and Am- 
pére. On another occasion, an incident like the following may be 
related of Pasteur, the “Father of Bacteriology,” who is said to 
have opened the doors of science wider than they were ever opened 
before. The great chemist, when asked how it was that with all 
his scientific knowledge, he still retained the simple faith of a 
Breton peasant, replied: “If I learn still more, I may come to 
have the faith of a Breton peasant’s wife.” Pupils thus in- 
structed will be likely to draw their own conclusions that there is 
certainly no antagonism between science and religion. 

Older pupils in “the grades” will no doubt learn something of 
the glories of the Elizabethan Age in English literature, and the 
Catholic teacher will be careful to warn them not to look upon 
the marvelously rapid advance as the result of the so-called 
Reformation, giving them such testimony as that of the Protest- 
ant historian, Henry Hallam, that the new religion actually re- 
tarded the Renaissance movement, which had already set in, and 
quoting Carlyle as to Shakespeare’s being assuredly “the product 
of Catholicity,” or citing such confessions as the following from 
the pen of the statesman-scholar, William E. Gladstone: “Since 
the first three hundred years of persecution, the Roman Catholic 
Church has marched for fifteen hundred years at the head of hu- 
man civilization, and has driven, harnessed to its chariot, as the 
horses of a triumphal car, the chief intellectual and material 
forces of the world; its greatness, glory, grandeur and majesty 
have been almost, though not absolutely, all that in these respects 
the world has had to boast of.” 

Pupils are not supposed to pass from the eighth grade until 
they have taken a course in American history; and what a field 
does not this subject present for the zealous teacher, who will 
point with pride to the state of Maryland, which, in the words of 
Cardinal Gibbons, was “the cradle of religious liberty and the 
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land of the sanctuary, the only one of the thirteen colonies settled 
by Catholics, and the only one that raised aloft over her fair lands 
the banner of liberty of conscience, and that invited the op- 
pressed of other colonies to seek an asylum beneath its shadow.” 
The labors of the saintly missionaries will be traced in every State 
of the Union, in Canada, in Mexico, and in South America, where 
villages of Christianized, civilized Indians arose as by magic, those 
“Reductions” which even Voltaire regarded as “the triumph of 
humanity.” 
. If we of Detroit do no more toward teaching in the grades the 
history of the Church in the Northwest than to make the children 
familiar with the story of each of the four great men whose 
statues grace the exterior of our City Hall, we shall have done 
much ; since it covers a glorious period of the Church in America: 
and those are among its noblest representatives. Incidentally, 
too, in this case, as in many others that present themselves, 
we may find proof that, as a rule, the public is ready and willing 
to give honor where honor is due; all that it wants, in order to 
give fair play, is a knowledge of the facts. 

There are, however, some errors that die hard. Only the other 
day it was stated in the most offensive manner that the Bible was 
prohibited in Mexico. It was said that formerly all Catholics 
were forbidden to read the Holy Scripture; and the “chained 
Bible” was given as indisputable proof of the assertion. In an- 
swer to this, tell the children of the Passion Play of Oberammer- 
gau, which is but the Biblical representation of our Lord’s life 
and passion by the peasants of a small German village that is now 
educating the world, and call attention to the fact that these plays 
were common in the Middle Ages, like the theatrical representa- 
tions of the present time, and that those mysteries were repre- 
sented with wonderful realism, which could not be the case if the 
people of the “Dark Ages” were not familiar with the Bible. In 
this connection refer to the testimony of Sir Thomas More 
that, long before Wyclif, there was an English version of the 
Scriptures “by good and godly people with devotion and soberness 
well and reverently read.” 

One by one those “ugly questions” about “Bloody Mary,” St. 
Bartholomew’s Massacre and the Spanish Inquisition, etc., may 
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be briefly disposed of. For example, ask the pupils if they can 
explain the answer onge given by a Paulist Father to the query, 
“What about the Spanish Inquisition?” ‘We are not Spaniards,” 
he replied, “and we do not live in the sixteenth century.” And let 
this lead to a discussion of the chapter on “Charges of Religious 
Persecutions”’ in that valuable book, “The Faith of Our Fathers,” 
which proves conclusively that the Protestant historian, Leopold 
von Ranke, was right in classing the Inquisition as a political tri- 
bunal, and also that religion had nothing to do with the massacre 
of the Huguenots, who were slain solely on account of their al- 
leged treasonable designs. 

Thus, in one way or another, the class will be taught the prin- 
cipal events in the past history of the Church; but this is not 
enough. Our pupils must be kept informed as to the condition 
and the work of the Church to-day, and inspired with an emula- 
tive desire to further its interests. In this connection, we may re- 
call a recent utterance of Pius X: “With regard to newspapers 
and periodicals, would that all the good were persuaded of the 
necessity of doing everything possible to supply Catholics with 
Catholic reading of this nature; for we are certainly of the opin- 
ion that in our time there is nothing more important than this.”’ 
Let us remember that in a few years the boys and girls of our 
“grades” will be the men and women of our parishes, who ought 
to be able and willing to carry out the injunctions of our Holy 
Father, and that we can even now help on the good work by in- 
teresting the pupils in the Catholic paper of their diocese, and we 
can easily make the children of grammar school grades appre- 
ciate such an able exponent and champion of their faith as 
America. 

It is indeed important to prepare our children to give reasons 
for the faith that is in them, to repel attacks on the fair name of 
their Mother, the Church. But only part of the teacher’s work is 
done, and this no doubt the least important, if the pupils are not 
moved to love and practice their religion. It is not enough to im- 
plant pride in the Catholic position if we forget “that.this right 
pride grows best in the soil of personal loyalty to our Lord.” 
We cannot, like those happy mothers in Judea, take our little 
ones to Jesus that His hands may be laid in blessing on their 
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heads; but, in the manner of writers like Mother Loyola, we 
can put such interest, such vividness in our Scripture stories, as 
to bring Jesus into the midst of our little fold by an “ever de- 
veloping presentment of His character, making Him real for the 
children, making Him live for them.” 

In the words of a recent writer, if we would make our religious 
teaching send its sap into the fibres of being and of life, nothing 
will be found more effectual than the “Lives of the Saints.” 
Look at the incalculable good accomplished, the countless army 
of souls saved through the zealous sons of St. Ignatius of Loyola, 
and you see a result of the chance reading by a worldly Spanish 
nobleman of the “Lives of the Saints.” Who can say what 
miracles of grace are not still daily wrought among us by means 
of the “Lives of the Saints”? Let us mention one example, that 
of a youth who, after some years of successful work in an 
ecclesiastical seminary, unaccountably changed his plans and en- 
gaged in commercial pursuits. After some time, however, he 
suddenly resumed his studies and persevered to the end; and 
years after his ordination, when he had become one of the best 
known and best loved priests in the Middle West, he said to his 
sister, a religious: “Mary, did I ever tell you what sent me 
back to the seminary? No? Well, it was the life of St. Eliza- 
beth of Hungary that you brought home one Sunday from the 
Cathedral library.” To-day there are scores of priests who owe 
their vocation to him. Indeed there may be in this gathering 
men and women who knew and revered him, the late fervent, 
whole-souled Father Thomas Burke of St. Columbkille’s Church, 
Chicago. 

It may be that Montalembert’s “Life of St. Elizabeth’ is not 
responsible for many such vocations; but consider what the 
history of St. Elizabeth did for the author when bitter disap- 
pointments had so affected his mental and spiritual attitude 
towards the Church that he feared for himself; and, to regain 
peace of mind, fled to the comparative solitude of Wartburg in 
Hungary. Here he chanced, in his wanderings, to come upon a 
lonely church built on the crest of a hill. Entering, he found 
it to be a beautiful edifice of medieval times, upon whose walls 
and windows was traced the story of a saintly woman. The 
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subject interested him; interest grew into fascination; and the 
result was, for the world, the “Life of St. Elizabeth’; for him- 
self, peace of heart and mind with renewed love of religion. To- 
day there is not a city or village in the civilized world in which 
charity does not grow apace under the patronage of St. Elizabeth 
of Hungary, the first settlement worker. History is full of such 
examples showing that the saints, though they have passed from 
earth, still live among us in the influence which permeates our 
lives, now as illumination, now as strength. “The saints live; 
Stanislaus and Aloysius and the early Fathers of the desert and 
the early martyrs have kept many a young heart pure and in- 
spired many a deed of heroism.” 

Our pupils learn in their catechism that in all ages many 
members of the Church have been eminent for holiness; but 
let us make this statement more than a dead letter, let us ac- 
quaint the children with the principal saints, those whose labors 
have been epoch-making, the founders of religious orders, those 
missionaries who have evangelized the world, and those men 
and women who have sanctified themselves in the paths which 
they themselves expect to tread when they shall have found their 
vocation. 

This instruction need not be given by reading dry-as-dust 
chronicles; neither need it intrench on the “time that should be 
devoted to other work. Much may be done informally and in odd 
minutes. For instance, St. Patrick’s Day is at hand, which 
to many of the children means little more than an opportunity 
of wearing the green. Take the occasion then to relate the 
beatitiful story of the Apostle of Ireland as it is found in Eliza 
Allen Starr’s “Patron Saints,’ invested with all the charm of 
romance. Again, when Christmas is near, let your class read 
of the conversion of Germany in Dr. Van Dyke’s “The First 
Christmas Tree;’ for surely the heroism of the monk St. Boni- 
face, which appealed so strongly to this Protestant writer will 
not fail to touch the impressionable hearts of these little ones of 
the household of the Faith. Perhaps the pupils have been read- 
ing the drama or the story of Macbeth; then let us add, as a 
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supplement, a page of Scottish history, a sketch of the holy 
queen, St. Margaret, wife of Malcolm, who devoted herself to 
enlightening and uplifting her husband and her people. 

It may be the children are studying masterpieces of archi- 
tecture, sculpture or painting; and this gives an opportunity to 
speak of St. Francis of Assisi, the real father of the Italian 
Renaissance, “the leader,” as Dr. Jas. Walsh says, “in that great 
return to nature which constitutes the true basis of modern poetic 
and artistic ideas of all kinds.” Then, we should remember 
that the statues in our churches and chapels are intended not 
merely to ornament these sacred edifices but to instruct and in- 
fluence the congregation; therefore we should not fail to show 
the children the meaning of these sermons in stone. Again, what 
are the storied windows but illuminated pages of Church history, 
which the children should be taught to read understandingly and 
reverently? They tell better than the printed page the story of 
our Divine Lord, His Blessed Mother, the apostles and disciples. 

There is in this diocese one little chapel where the windows 
in the sanctuary are devoted to the Gospel story, while those in 
the nave give many a chapter in the history of the Church from 
the earliest days to modern times. Among these, St. Cecilia and 
St. Catherine of Alexandria tell of the persecutions and the 
catacombs; St. Thomas Aquinas, the glory of the thirteenth 
century; St. Edward, the Catholicity of Old England; St. 
Bernard, the Crusades; St. Vincent de Paul, the beginnings of 
organized charity; and St. Jean Batiste de la Salle, the beginning 
of modern education. 

Another view gives many of the founders of religious orders, 
St. Augustine, St. Francis of Assisi, St. Francis de Sales, St. 
Vincent de Paul, and St. Alphonsus; and those who did so 
much by their example to enkindle ardor in the youthful heart, 
as St. Francis Xavier, St. Aloysius Gonzaga and St. Stanislaus 
Kostka. Still another view of these chapel windows shows the 
universality of the Church; for Asia, Africa, Europe and 
America are represented in their saints. 
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These are but a few instances of the hundreds of ways which 
may be employed by enlightened teachers who hold it to be their 
main duty and highest privilege to make their pupils know and 
love their religion. A Catholic school is not worthy of the 
name if religious instruction is not imparted therein as thor- 
oughly and attractively as possible, “all the teaching being inter- 
penetrated with faith, all colored by its light.” If we really vivify 
all our lessons in Church history, making use of such illustrative 
helps—picture, map and story—as will arouse and sustain in- 
terest, our pupils will leave our schools with the most pleasant 
memories of these instructions, recalling not only the facts they 
have learned, but the never-failing enthusiasm of the teacher. 

Though they have but an elementary knowledge of this im- 
portant subject, they will be able to deny some of the more com- 
mon accusations against the Church and cite authority for their 
denial, to admit other charges and explain as the result of 
human weakness or secular interference those scandals which 
occurred as our divine Lord had foretold. Pupils who have 
been thus instructed will, if reproached with the ignorance and 
disorders of the “Dark Ages,” have something to say in defence 
of “the Popes who converted and civilized the wild barbarian 
hordes that rushed in from the North on the decaying Roman 
Empire; who covered Europe with churches, cathedrals, col- 
leges, universities and beneficent institutes for every case of 
misery; who saved Europe from the Turks; who, above all, 
upheld the light of faith with undimmed splendor in every age.” 

Only let our teachers be animated by the spirit of their voca- 
tion, let their minds be full of this subject of Church history, 
let them begin early to teach it; and the work will be done— 
often unconsciously—and done for all time; for a true en- 
thusiasm for the history of religion will be awakened ; and—what 
is of the highest importance in these days when the world is 
flooded with irreligious and demoralizing literature—a love will 
be enkindled for Catholic reading, which will imbue the mind 
with the principles of Christian philosophy, captivate the heart 
with a love for virtue, and insensibly draw the soul to higher and 
higher levels. 
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Should worldly motives cause some of these children, despite 
our best efforts, to go astray, to deny our Lord before men by 
abandoning the practice of their holy religion, we can be consoled 
by the reflection that we have done all in our power to hold them 
to their Faith, and by the hope that they will some day return to 
the religion that they have once known and loved. 





DEAF-MUTE SECTION 


—_—— 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST SESSION 
TUESDAY, JULY 5, 2:30 P. M. 

The Rev. F. A. Moeller, S. J. called the meeting to order 
and directed attention to the privileges recently granted by our 
Holy Father to the deaf, and to all those who in any way devote 
themselves to their welfare. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read and approved. The 
Treasurer, Rev. S. Klopfer, having presented his report, read a 
paper entitled “Caring for the Deaf in St. John’s Institute, St. 
Francis, Wis.” An interesting discussion followed the reading 
of this very instructive paper. 


As the result of suggestions received in the course of the year 
the following topics were submitted by the President to the con- 
sideration of the members: Uniformity in Signs, A Uniform 
Catechism, The Oral and the Sign Methods: of Instruction, Back- 
sliders and How to Recover Them. 


Adjournment then followed. 


SECOND SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, 9:30 A. M. 
This session was mainly occupied in the consideration of two 
topics: First, the President stibmitted, as the result of observa- 
tion and study on the part of experts, a basis of calculation on 
which to estimate the number of deaf-mutes in each diocese; 
secondly, the adoption of ways and means for best securing uni- 
formity in signs which are intended to convey religious 
knowledge. i 
433 
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Towards the close of the session the members were honored 
by a visit from His Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, who en- 
couraged the efforts and blessed the labors of the conference. 


The session then adjourned. 


THIRD SESSION 
WEDNESDAY, JULY 6, 2:30 P. M. 

The President announced the appointment of the Revs. Thomas 
A. Galvin, C. SS. R., S. Klopfer and P. M. Whelan as a Com- 
mittee on Resolutions. 

The Rev. Michael A. Purtell, S. J. read a paper on “Caring 
for Deaf-Mutes in Baltimore.” In the discussion which followed, 
the conference advocated the desirability of seminarians and nov- 
ices acquiring a knowledge. of signs, with the view of promoting 
the spiritual welfare of the deaf. The question, why there are 
not more Catholic teachers in the State schools, was also dis- 
cussed. 

The Rev. Timothy B. Barrett, S. J. addressed the conference 
on “The Moral Responsibility of the Deaf.” His remarks were 
very valuable and of great practical utility to those engaged in 
the education of the deaf. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


FOURTH SESSION 
THURSDAY, JULY 7, 9:30 A. M. 
On the motion of Rev. Thomas A. Galvin, C. SS. R., sec- 
onded by Rev. Michael A. Purtell, S. J., the present officers— 
Revs. F. A. Moeller, S. J., S. Klopfer and P. M. Whelan—were 
unanimously re-elected. 


A paper descriptive of the sad condition of our deaf-mutes and 
suggestive of motives well calculated to create and arouse a prac- 
tical interest in their behalf was ‘read by the Rev. Thomas A. 
Galvin, C. SS. R., before the large audience composing the 
Parish School Department. The title of the paper was “A Call 
to Action.” 

The following resolution was adopted: 


Wuereas, In this the fourth year of our existence as the Na- 
tional Conference of Deaf-Mute educators, we rejoice at the evi- 
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dences of activity displayed in certain places in behalf of our 
deaf; and 
WHEREAS, We recognize that much remains to be done in this 
long-neglected portion of the- vineyard; therefore be it 
Resolved, That we, the members of the Deaf-Mute Conference, 
humbly suggest, 
First, That the Bishops of the country appoint a priest in their 
respective dioceses, to look after the welfare of the deaf. 
Secondly, That on the eleventh Sunday after Pentecost— 
Ephpheta Sunday—which our Holy Father, Pius X, has 
graciously appointed as the patronal feast of the deaf, a penny 
collection be taken up in every diocese; and 
Thirdly, That there be appointed a National Bureau which 
shall have for its principal object the speedy establishment of 
Catholic schools for the deaf. 
Tuomas A. GALvin, C. SS. R., 
S. KLopFer, 
P. M. WHELAN, 


Committee on Resolutions. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


P. M. WHELAN, 
Secretary. 


A translation is here given of a petition sent to the Holy 
Father, and the autograph letter of reply: 


Most Holy Father: 


According to the United States census, there are in that country 
89,287 deaf, of whom there are, at least, about 17,000 of Catholic 
origin. I doubt, however, whether of all the deaf of Catholic par- 
entage, 3000 have kept the Faith. Nearly all are losing the Faith 
in non-Catholic schools and missions. Alas, not a few of the 
Catholic deaf are engaged as Protestant ministers. No wonder! 
There are few priests capable of giving catechetical instruction 
to the deaf, or of disposing them at the hour of death for an act 
of contrition and the proper reception of the sacraments Would 
that there were a sufficient number of priests, Sisters and, es- 
pecially, Brothers to take in hand the education of deaf children, 
particularly the boys! 

In order that priests, Brothers, Sisters and others who are 
working for the salvation of the deaf may with greater joy, zeal 
and perseverance continue in the good work which is so neces- 
sary yet full of labors, may it.please Your Holiness to grant: 
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1. Your paternal blessing to the members, inmates and: bene- 
factors of the “Ephpheta Mission for the Deaf” and of the 
“Ephpheta School for the Deaf,” both in the city of Chicago. 


2. Your paternal blessing to all the members of the confer- 
ence known as the Catholic Deaf-Mute Conference. 


3. A plenary indulgence at the hour of death to all who die 
within the year during which they work for the salvation of the 
deaf, and also to those who during their lifetime have at least for 
one year, in schools or missions worked for the salvation of the 
deaf. 


4. To all the deaf who have enrolled themselves at a Catholic 
center or mission for the deaf a plenary indulgence at the hour 
of death, to be gained by any interior or exterior act of faith. 


5. That the eleventh Sunday after Pentecost, on which is read 
the gospel of the cure of the deaf and dumb, be for the deaf their 
patronal feast, and that on that day, the deaf and any benefactor 
of the deaf may gain a plenary indulgence by going to confes- 
sion and receiving Holy Communion. 

6. That the favors asked extend also to those deaf who have 
learned to speak or retain some use of their former speech. 

7. An indulgence of 300 days to all who recite the following 
prayer: Lord Jesus Christ who doing all things well hast made 
the deaf to hear and the dumb to speak, graciously grant to 
these thy beloved children patience, and steadfastness in the Faith, 
so that finally full of merits they may eternally hear and speak 
the divine praises. Who livest and reignest with God the Father 
in unity of the Holy Ghost God world without end. Amen. 


Recommending the petition for favors, 
{ Henry MoE Lter, 
Archbishop of Cincinnati. 


Translation of the Pope’s autograph letter: 


In accordance with the petition we most lovingly bestow the 
Apostolic Blessing on the loved ones named in the memorial, the 
privileges and indulgences we most readily grant, and we pray 
the Lord may bestow upon all who in any way lend their services 
a, work of eminent charity every’ prosperous and salutary 
gift 


At our Vatican residence, June 13, 1910. 


Pius PP. X. 





PAPERS 


A CALL TO ACTION 
A Plea For Deaf-Mutes 


REV. THOMAS A. GALVIN, C. SS. R. 


ATTENTION ! 


Knowledge is a call to action. When that action is indispen- 
sable for the supreme cause—God and the salvation of souls— 
then hesitation becomes a crime. That crime becomes the more 
deplorable the higher the rank, and the greater the responsibility 
of those who have been commissioned to sound the call to action. 

The Catholic clergy in this country, like a valiant army of Cru- 
saders with the Bishops at their head, ‘have been fighting nobly 
for the cause of God and souls. Confident of success in the con- — 
flict, with the strength of God in their arms, they have met the 
enemy in every field; and, to-day, the banner of the Catholic 
Church, the Cross of Christ, is planted on thousands of fortresses, 
on our churches, our schools, our universities, our seminaries, our 
institutions. The glory of triumph, like noonday splendor, sheds 
a golden lustre about the Catholic Church in America, so that to- 
day we enjoy the admiration and respect of the world. To our 
gallant Bishops—the commanders-in-chief—be the laurel wreath 
of victory! To their lieutenant-generals, our noble-hearted 
priests, be immortal honor! And high up, in golden letters, on 
the Roll of Honor; be written the names of our self-sacrificing 
Brothers and Nuns for their apostolic share in this wonderful 
achievement ! ; 

But, amidst the century-long turmoil of the terrific battle, the 
heart-wailings of our silent deaf-mutes have not been heard. 
The enemy was quick to perceive their awful predicament, en- 
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compassed them on all sides, and now more than half of the 
Catholic deaf-mutes, who constitute a large portion of our army, 
are prisoners of war in the hands and under the satanic power of 
a relentless enemy. From this cruel thraldom they, of them- 
selves, cannot escape. We have a certain knowledge of this. 
Knowledge is a call to action. What shall this action be? 


IN THE COUNCIL. 


Before defining the nature of this action I humbly crave your 
indulgence for a necessary explanation. 

Rt. Rev. and Illustrious Members of this Association: I wish 
to declare right here that I am intensely conscious of the deli- 
cacy of this deaf-mute question. This matter is so momentous 
and far-reaching that I feel like a child “amidst the doctors” or 
like an humble scout before his officers. But because we of the 
Deaf-Mute Department have been admitted into the council of 
America’s educational warriors we have loyally thrown ourselves 
heart and soul into the confidence, power and influence of the 
Catholic Educational Association. You, gentlemen, are either 
generals or lieutenant-generals, or belong to the official staff of 
the various diocesan armies. At any rate, you are gathered here, 
if not in a council of war, at least in a cabinet meeting of the 
most illustrious dignitaries in the country. You are assembled 
in behalf of Catholic education. We of the Deaf-Mute Depart- 
ment are only scouts sent out or authorized by the Bishops to 
labor in their battlefields, and to gather the information that will 
assist them in their deliberations for the common welfare. 

We now humbly lay before you the knowledge we have 
gleaned from friend and foe, from field and fireside. We know 
that our Bishops desire those whom they authorize to labor as 
missionaries or scouts in their dioceses to acquaint them with the 
true state of this important question; not childishly to conceal 
from them the dangers that they could and would avert had they 
been opportunely and dutifully advised. If, therefore, through 
puerile timidity, we would withhold from our Bishops—the com- 
manders-in-chief and their official representatives—the facts and 
dangers which they, depending on our integrity of character, ex- 
pect and have a right to know, we should be branded as untrust- 
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worthy scouts, untrue to duty, undeserving of episcopal confi- 
dence, disloyal to the cause of Catholic education and unworthy 
to appear before this illustrious assembly of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association. 

Our knowledge of the deaf-mute question assures us that the 
time has come for a call to action in every diocesan battlefield ; 
the time for deliberation and hesitation has passed. The bugle 
call should be sounded, and the rank and file, as well as the 
officers, must rise up and hurry to the rescue of our helpless 
fellow-soldiers, the Catholic deaf-mutes of America. 


LIKE LEAVES IN AUTUMN. 


What are the facts? If you have tears to shed, prepare to 
shed them now. The condition of our Catholic deaf-mutes is 
most deplorable, the most saddening of any class of people in 
this country. The condition of incurable lunatics is not so heart- 
rending; for our Catholic deaf-mutes are intelligent, quick of 
perception, remarkable for their hearty good will and their appre- 


ciation of favors, whereas lunatics possess none of these noble 
traits of character, and, therefore, do not realize the sadness of 
their condition, nor of their isolation from the rest of human 
kind. It is quite different, however, with our Catholic deaf- 
mutes. They know what ought to be done for them. They are 
willing to remain Catholics. For years they have been pleading 
for priests, for schools, for recognition; but their pleading, as | 
have said, has been unheard in the din of battle. They are intelli- 
gent readers of newspapers and periodicals, both Catholic and 
non-sectarian. They are, therefore, kept well informed about 
things general and Catholic. They see rising up all around them 
Catholic institutions for every human indigency, but nothing be- 
ing done for them. 

Collections are taken up for seminaries, universities, orphan 
asylums, parochial schools, for negroes and Indians; they 
even contribute their share to these collections; but it is a pang 
to their hearts that, in spite of their affliction, in spite of their 
pleadings, nothing has been undertaken by any recognized public 
educational organization or relief bureau in their behalf. There 
are, it is true, a few Catholic institutions for our Catholic deaf- 
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mutes; but they are so few and far away that the vast majority 
of Catholic deaf-mutes scattered all over the country cannot be 
benefitted by their existence. There are bureaus of relief for 
many needy people; but look through the Catholic Directory, ask 
the representatives of the various dioceses, and you will discover 
that there is not yet any federated society, bureau or organization 
in behalf of this portion of our Lord’s afflicted ones. As I have 
said, the Catholic deaf-mutes are keen and quick of perception. 
They have recognized their deplorable condition. It has stared 
them in the face like a forlorn hope for years. 

What has been the consequence? Discouragement and demor- 
alization have spread amongst them like a contagious poison, leav- 
ing them—these intelligent, affectionate, good-hearted people— 
leaving them weakened in faith, forlorn in hope, and ready to fall 
victims to the first evil influence. In this sad state of affairs the 
enemy, the marauding Protestant minister, pounced upon the 
camp, and, to-day, the appalling fact stares us in the face, like 
the pointed finger of reproach, that 30,000 deaf-mutes have lost 
the Faith; and of the other 10,000 who are considered Catholics, 
half of them are so weakened by Protestant influence that they 
also will be lost to the Church in a few years. 

We read that St. Theresa, in a vision, beheld souls falling into 
hell like leaves in autumn. We need not wait for such visions, 
nor do we need them, to prove to us that our Catholic deaf-mutes 
are falling away from the Church like leaves in autumn.. We 
may not close our eyes to this horrible fact, nor shut out from 
our thinds this appalling conviction without the reproach that 
withers our very manhood. 

Ah, listen to their heart-piercing cry, the echo of their forlorn 
hopes! “We Catholic deaf-mutes are falling away from the 
Church like leaves in autumn, and will the Catholic Church, now 
so prosperous, stand idly by and see us, their helpless brothers 
and sisters, lost to the Church! Like leaves in autumn we are 
lost to the Church; lost to the joys and glories and triumphs of 
Catholic education! But ah, now, thanks to a merciful Provi- 
dence, the Catholic Educational Association, our savior, has 
come! Ah, Catholic Educational Association, we now bow be- 
fore thee! Thou art the hoped-for savior, come to us after the 
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dark night of abandonment, to liberate us from the captivity of 
Protestant influence, to remove the pall of darkness that hung 
over our brightest hopes! Ah, blessed art thou, Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, thrice welcome! Thou comest to us in the 
name of the Lord! The hosannas, not of eloquent voices, for 
our voices are mute, but the eloquent hosannas of grateful hearts 
will thrill the bosoms of tens of thousands of Catholic deaf-mutes 
for centuries to come.” Like leaves in autumn! This is posi- 
tive knowledge. Knowledge is a call to action. 


THE CALL FROM THE DESERT. 


When we wish to describe the utter destitution of a people we 
say they are a nation without water and without ways. Greater 
hardships cannot be imagined than to be without water and with- 
out ways. 


Some years ago two men left Egypt to visit their native home 

in sunny France. When they arrived at the confines of the desert 
they were tired and their rations were nearly exhausted. But 
with hoping hearts they braved the long and perilous trip 
‘through the desert. They had not wisely provided themselves 
with a sufficient quantity of food and water, and.in a few days 
their store of provisions, as well as their strength, became ex- 
hausted. In their weakened condition they roamed o’er the des- 
ert looking for water to quench their parched lips, looking for 
ways to a fertile country, But neither ways nor water could be 
found. Finally, overcome by faintness, they sank to the earth, 
helpless, almost hopeless. All around them they saw nothing 
but the dreary waste of the desert. They knew, however, that be- 
yond that same desert, all around them, friends, kind hearts and 
helping hands were in abundance, and food and drink. This 
thought only was the last ray of a lingering hope. In this hope, 
with arms uplifted to heaven, they prayed a merciful Providence 
to succor them in their distress. Finally, when the last faint 
glimmer of a dying hope was leaving their breasts, a rescuing 
party appeared on the horizon and they were saved and carried 
to their native land and happiness. 
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St. Patrick tells us in his Life that in a vision he beheld the 
Irish people with outstretched arms crying to him across the wild 
waters to come and save them. 

Needless to say, these destitute people in the desert, or across 
the wild waters, are none else than our Catholic deaf-mutes. 
Spiritually they are famished. Neither the living waters of life 
nor the bread of God’s word is given to them. They are, as it 
were, isolated, all by themselves. Therefore, spiritually they are 
in the desert and without ways, without water. Nay, I will even 
make it worse. They are even in the midst of plenty, but are 
deprived of the sustenance of spiritual life. To quote the words 
of the poet, the Catholic deaf-mute is 


“Magnas inter opes inops.” 


Yes, our Catholic deaf-mutes are living in a land flowing with 
the milk and honey of Catholic bounteousness, but their souls 
are famished. Above them is shining the bright light of Cath- 
olic education, but there is no one to let a ray of it into their intel- 
ligent minds and willing hearts. About them they see their more 
fortunate hearing comrades admitted to the fountains of living 
waters, the sacraments. They see tens of thousands trained in 
the religion that makes them heirs to the kingdom of God and 
brothers and sisters of the saints in heaven; but they may not 
slake their parched souls at these divine fountains, nor dare they 
look for the honor of relationship with the saints of God. Now, 
whether we consider them as lost in the desert or whether we 
consider them as impoverished amidst the plenty of God’s house, 
we cannot close our eyes to the pitiable sight of their outstretched 
arms and their tear-dimmed eyes, nor can we close our ears to 
the heart-wailings of these utterly destitute, speechless but good- 
willing, intelligent brothers and sisters of ours, the Catholic deaf- 
mutes of America. Knowing is a call to action. 

Who will be the rescuing party in the desert? Who 
will be that other St. Patrick? Ah, in the designs of Divine 
Providence, by the favor of God, none else than the illustrious 
Catholic Educational Association of America. 

If the present official census of the United States would in- 
clude the various religious denominations it would reveal a fact 
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that would be a heart-shocking and heart-sickening humiliation 
to our Catholic pride. Our Catholic population is increasing in 
numbers, it is true. It is a cause of consolation and congratula- 
tion to us all that this increase, or conservation, is partly due to 
parochial school education. But we may not deny that it is also 
due to immigration, for which we are neither responsible nor 
self-congratulatory. But the humiliating fact is this: that from 
the Catholic population there has been, and will be for some 
time to come, a leakage amongst our deaf-mutes that runs up 
into the thousands. There are to-day about 100,000 deaf-mutes, 
Catholic and non-Catholic alike, in the United States. Of these 
it is estimated that 40,000 were baptized Catholics. Of these 
40,000, 30,000 do not consider themselves Catholics any longer; 
and of the remaining 10,000 Protestant influence has so weakened 
some that as soon as they shall have left the State schools many 
will also leave the Catholic Church. 

Now, what is the cause of this awful defection amongst our 
Catholic deaf-mutes? The Protestant influence of the State 
schools and the non-sectarian private schools for the deaf. But 
why must our Catholic deaf-mute children attend these State and 
private schools? Ah, why! Ah, illustrious members of this 
Catholic Educational Association! You are gathered in solemn 
conclave for the interests of Catholic education. This Associa- 
tion is composed of several Departments—the Seminary Depart- 
ment, the College Department, the Parochial School Department, 
and now, by the favor of the Association, the silent deaf-mutes 
have been let in from the rain and cold to partake of the warm- 
heartedness and bright-mindedness and federated wisdom and 
spiritual plenty of the grandest society in this country, the Cath- 
olic Educational Association of America. I am this year one of 
the spokesmen for the deaf-mute cause. I am one of the scouts 
sent out to reconnoitre for this conclave. I have been working 
in the interests of the deaf-mutes for the last fourteen years. I 
know whereof I speak. My testimony is corroborated by the 
experience of my confreres in this Department. And now, em- 
boldened by your good will, your manifest interest in this ques- 
tion I declare that the time for deliberation has passed, and that 
it is our duty, and the duty of the official staff of the Catholic 
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educational forces of this country, to sound the call to action— 
long and loud in the clarion notes of zeal for the common cause, 
our Church, our country, our God—and our Catholic deaf-mutes. 

Prolonged hesitation means neglect most criminal and disasters 
most cruel. The enemy, with gatling-gun rapidity, is firing 
deadly bullets of proselytism right into the very minds and 
hearts of our fellow-soldiers, the Catholic deaf-mutes. The 
poison of this anti-Catholic influence is being instilled, drop by 
drop, into the lives of both young and old deaf-mutes. The 
words of the poet are apropos of this truth: 


“Gutta cavat lapidem, non vi, sed saepe cadendo.” 


Yes, the daily drop or dose of Protestant proselytism poison is 
destroying the very vitals of Christianity in our deaf-mutes. Not 
only in the tenderness of childhood is the sap of Christianity 
poisoned by the insidious doctrines taught in the non-sectarian 
schools, but in the vigor of manhood and womanhood the love of 
their holy religion is ruined by the poisoned interest and bane- 
fully specious kindness lavished upon them by the malignant 
marauding minister. If, in the large universities of the country, 
men and women who enjoy the use of speech and hearing fall 
victims to the terrible onslaught of un-Christian doctrine, is it to 
be wondered at that our poor, afflicted, speechless, hearingless 
children in these schools lose their Faith and God and Heaven? 

Members of the Catholic Educational Association, something 
must be done. It is time for action. To whom else can we ap- 
peal for the remedy of this evil if not to the Catholic Educational 
Association? There is not another association in this country 
that possesses the influence and the power and the wisdom neces- 
sary to rout the enemy and save our .poor deaf-mutes. We 
know this. Knowledge is a call to action. 


A NATIONAL BUREAU. 


What shall this action be? First, the establishment of a Na- 
tional Bureau that will have for its principal object the speedy 
erection of Catholic schools for the deaf. This idea might be con- 
sidered unpractical and trite or time-worn. If it be trite or time- 
worn, let us now make the idea a might and new morn in the land 
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for our deaf-mutes. If it be-considered unpractical, so were the 
ideas that created our parochial schools and colleges and univer- 
sities considered unpractical in their day. But the glory of these 
triumphs assures us that we, too, must hurl the battering ram 
of urgent dutifulness against the barrier of hesitation—clear the 
way— in either case it is time for a call to action. There can be 
no such words as “can’t” or “fail” when we have the battle-cry 
of the Crusaders, “Deus Vult,” ringing in our ears, or the words 
of Christ Himself, “If God is with us who can be against us?” 
or the words that led the great Constantine to victory, “In this 
sign shalt thou conquer.” 

By this idea of Catholic schools for the deaf-mutes is meant 
that these schools be erected either in every diocese where it is 
possible—and this is not possible in every diocese—or, to obviate 
this difficulty, let there be one or two central or provincial 
schools in each ecclesiastical province. For instance, in the 
ecclesiastical province of New York there are several schools 
that shelter most of the Catholic deaf-mute children of the prov- 
ince. In Pittsburg the apostolic zeal of its Bishop has begun a 
school for its Catholic deaf-mute children. But it is unpractical 
and impossible to send deaf-mute children from eastern Pennsy]l- 
vania to the western part of the state for instruction. Thus arises 
the necessity of building a school that will be more locally con- 
venient, as, for instance, in Philadelphia or Scranton. I men- 
tion this province merely as an illustration of the central or pro- 
vincial school idea. 

Penny-Sunday.. But how can this be done? How has any- 
thing been accomplished? How are we, even nowadays, sur- 
mounting seeming impossibilities? There are about fifteen 
millions of Catholics in the United States. I would recommend 
a deaf-mute Penny-Sunday. On one certain Sunday in the year. 
say Ephpheta Sunday, in a proper appeal, let it be well explained 
‘and announced in every diocese that each Catholic man, woman 
and child is requested to give only one penny. Parents or older 
children will readily give the penny for the babies. Some people 
will give more than a penny. On one Sunday alone $150,000 
will be the result. The National Deaf-Mute Bureau can secure 
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the interest of some wealthy people in the cause. In a certain 
city recently a lady gave $5,000 for a deaf-mute school. The Cath- 
olic Church Extension Society might be allowed to contribute a 
helpful sum. Moreover, several states and large municipalities, 
as, for instance, is done in New York State and New York City, 
would be willing to contribute a per capita sum for so benevo- 
lent a cause. Thus not only a possible but a probable sum of 
$500,000 could be raised in one year. This “Deaf-Mute Penny- 
Sunday” need not be continued for many years. A few years 
would suffice to place the idea of Catholic schools for the deaf- 
mutes on a good working basis. After that each diocese or eccle- 
siastical province could easily take care of its own schools. 

Let me repeat that the deaf-mutes are falling away from the 
Church like leaves in autumn. The cause of this sad fact was a 
lack of knowledge on our part and a lack of means. Will this 
excuse be valid for the future? No. If this sad condition be 
allowed to continue, what will be the rightful explanation? A 
disregard of the duties of the ecclesiastical state, a disregard of 
the providential opportunities placed at the disposal of the Catho- 
lic Educational Association. The graces of the ecclesiastical 
state, episcopal, sacerdotal, are special, constant, awful. There. is 
the dedication of ourselves to the holiest, supremest cause—God. 
Listen to the words of the Lord God: “I have chosen you and 
placed you.” I, the Lord God, have chosen and placed you, a 
Bishop, in that diocese where so many deaf-mutes are deprived 
of Christian training ; where so many deaf-mutes are losing their 
Faith and losing their souls. 

This knowledge is now made patent to you, and knowledge is 
a call to action. I have chosen you, a priest, to be another Christ, 
to be imbued with the same zeal for souls. I have in the fullness 
of time created this Catholic Educational Association for many 
present and future noble and divine purposes, and, amongst oth- 
ers, the saving, by Catholic education, of my afflicted deaf-mutes. 
This knowledge is now made evident that deaf-mutes are falling 
away from the Church and from heaven for the want of Catho- 
lic education. Knowledge is a call to action. I have chosen you, 
religious, whether you be priests, Brothers or Nuns, whether your 
work lies along educational lines or as missionaries to the most 
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abandoned souls—ard who are more abandoned than the deaf- 
mutes ?—I have chosen you religious to consecrate your lives to 
the highest cause, the redemption of souls. Can we stand idly 
by, and, without a scrup!e or a shudder or remorse, see souls lost, 
God dishonored, His eternal interests neglected on account of 
human respect and fear of -*+sical and financial discomfitures 
and a lack of confidence in His Divine Providence? Here, again, 
knowledge is a call to action. 


Quis est hic? 


This train of thought brings me to a point that I feel I should 
emphasize, namely, the need of religious teachers for our deaf- 
mutes. What order of Brothers or Nuns will be willing to take 
up the noble work all over the country? Quis est hic et lauda- 
bimus eum! says our Divine Teacher, Christ Himself. 

There are some orders now who for years have made noble, 
divine-like sacrifices for the Catholic education of our deaf-mutes. 
The Sisters of St. Joseph deserve the palm for being the pioneers 
in this work of teaching the deaf-mutes. Equal to them, if not 
in time, certainly in their efficiency and the excellent results of 
their work, must be ranked that heroic, and I hope immortal, So- 
ciety of the Ladies of the Sacred Heart of Mary, who have ac- 
complished so much good in New York, Brooklyn and Chicago, 
for the teaching and preservation of the Faith amongst our deaf- 
mutes. The Jesuits, the heroic sons of Loyola, always in the van 
of the army of the Church and in the thickest of the glorious fight. 
by their skill in organization have kept thousands of deaf-mutes 
under the banner of the Catholic Church. I wish also to state that 
the sons of St. Alphonsus, the Redemptorists, have established a 
deaf-mute Mission Band at St. Alphonsus’ Church, New York 
City. Within the last six months the Redemptorists have given 
six missions to deaf-mutes which resulted in the return of many 
stray sheep and the conversion of a score of Protestants, and the 
organization of societies for the deaf. This is certainly the full- 
ness of time. This is the time the Lord hath made; let us be up 
and doing. Let us sound the call to action. From this solemn 
conclave of the Catholic Educational Association of America a 
call is sent out for teachers, Brothers, Nuns and missionaries. 
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What order of Brothers and Nuns will heed that battle-cry? 
Quis est hic et laudabimus eum! How many orders of priests 
will enter the mission field for the rescue of our forlorn deaf- 
mutes? Quis est hic et laudabimus eum! 

Who amongst our wealthy lay people will give of their plenty 
and wealth to build schools for our deaf-mutes? Quts est hic et 
laudabimus eum! There are many Catholics of wealth in this 
country, but in many instances their wealth is not the wealth of a 
spiritually healthy wealth; it is not the wealth of a God-like zeal- 
ous wealth, to be spent in the spending of a God-given wealth for 
the spiritual health of those who are deprived not only of the 
wealth of cents, but also of the wealth of the senses of speech 
and hearing. Who amongst our wealthy lay people can afford to 
fritter away their time and money in idle amusements, vanities 
and unnecessary luxuries of life when they see souls going to hell 
for want of schoois, when that same money could be used in 
building and maintaining Catholic schools for our deaf-mutes? 
Quis est hic et non laudabimus eum! What priesthood, what 


sisterhood, what. wealthhood will offer men and money, minds 
and means for this great cause? Quts est hic et laudabimus eum! 


THE IMMORTAL ACT OF LOVE. 


One day our Blessed Savior, in one of His moments of sad- 
ness, asked His disciples: “Will you also go away?” “Lord,” 
they replied, “to whom shall we go? Thou hast the words of 
eternal life.” 

In the name of the Catholic deaf-mutes of the United States 
I say to the Catholic Educational Association of America, “Will 
you also go away this year without heeding our cry? It is in 
your power to have the words of eternal life taught us. There 
is none to break to us the bread of the word of God. To whom 
shall we go?” 

We read that Mary Magdalen kept some of the treasures of 
her past life in order to make presents to our Lord. Amongst 
other things was a precious vessel of alabaster. One day she 
knelt at the feet of our Savior and poured out the sweet oint- 
ment it contained upon His feet. To prove the greatness of her 
love and sacrifice she broke the costly vessel and let the remnants 
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of the ointment fall, drop by drop, upon our Blessed Savior’s 
head. The whole house was filled with the fragrance of the sweet 
liquid, and to this day the whole world is iull of the fragrance 
of the example of her devotion and charity. Our Lord assured 
her that her sins were forgiven; and He said: “Wheresoever 
this Gospel shall be preached in the whole world, that also which 
she hath done shall be told for a memory of her.” (St. Matt. 
26-10.) 

Now, illustrious members of the Catholic Educational Asso- 
ciation of America, by virtue of your influence in every diocese, 
you hold in your possession the alabaster vessel of the precious 
liquid of Catholic education for our deaf-mutes. Pour the sweet 
fragrance of Catholic training into their young lives by the im- 
mediate sounding of that call. to action—the establishment of a 
national bureau for the erection of Catholic schools. Do this, 
and wheresoever the gospel of the great cause of the deaf-mutes 
shall be preached, this immortal act of love in their behalf shall 
be proclaimed to the honor and the efficiency of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association of America. Therefore, let us sound the call 
to action, long and clear. Let the enemy hear our battle-cry, 
loud and long, for they know that nothing can resist Catholic 
zeal, because Catholic zeal is endowed with the power of God’s 
right arm. The walls of Jericho fell before the bugle sound of 
the Israelites; our Catholic bugle call to action will break down 
the walls of Protestant monopoly of the education of our Catho- 
lic deaf-mutes. 

Let me conclude with the opening words of my paper: Knowl- 
edge is a call to action. Let the honor of this action be the pro- 
prietary right of the most illustrious body of people in America 
to-day, the noble-hearted, high-minded and zealous-souled Catho- 
lic Educational Association of America. 





CARING FOR THE CATHOLIC DEAF IN THE 
DIOCESE OF BALTIMORE 


REV. M. A. PURTELL, S. J., LOYOLA COLLEGE, BALTIMORE, MD. 


The present paper—Caring for the Catholic Deaf in the Dio- 
cese of Baltimore—calls for a brief account of the doings for the 
Catholic deaf, both children and adults, in the school and mission 
of the diocese of Baltimore. It will, then, briefly tell the story 
of the Baltimore school and mission, the history, care of boys and 
girls, doings for adults, societies, needs, resources, trades, Prot- 
estant influences, difficulties encountered, encouragement (dio- 
cesan and otherwise), successes attained; in a word, what we are 
doing in Baltimore to solve the various problems that present 
themselves in connection with work for the deaf. 

With regard to the history of the Baltimore school and mis- 
sion for our Catholic deaf, it may be stated that they both are yet 
in their infancy. Work for the adult deaf, which in Baltimore 
antedates by three years the opening of the school for the deaf, 
had its beginning-only sixteen years ago, about the year 1894. 
Prior to this time one priest had labored some with the deaf of 
Baltimore. 

A commuhity of nuns, the Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart, 
at the time of which we are speaking only ten years in exist- 
ence, observing how sad was the condition of the Baltimore deaf, 
going about like sheep without a shepherd, in obedience to the 
spirit of their institute which is missionary and apostolic, decided 
to take up the work. Their first field of labor was among the 
adult deaf. Sad stories of the ignorance of Catholic doctrine 
prevailing amongst them, are told by the Sisters who took upon 
themselves the instruction of the adults of those days. In 
their missionary work in city and country, the Sisters found 
several adult deaf who were totally ignorant of the truths of our 
holy religion, owing to the fact that they had been sent as chil- 
dren to the State schools. 

The work of instructing these adults was begun in the fall of 
1895, the Sisters having prevailed on many of them to come on 
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Sundays to the convent for religious instruction. At this time 
the Sisters had no knowledge of the signs. They learned them 
from the deaf-mutes themselves who came to the convent during 
the week to give them lessons in the sign language. Little by 
little the Sisters were able to express themselves in the sign lan- 
guage, and soon began to give catechetical instruction to those 
who came to the convent on Sunday. The number in attendance 
in those days was from forty to eighty. About this time, or a 
little later, some two or three priests came occasionally to the 
convent on Sundays to give catechetical instruction to the deaf. 
None of these, however, remained any length of time, parochial 
duties demanding their attention. One there was who, for three 
years that he was resident chaplain to the Mission Helpers of the 
Sacred Heart, gave instructions on Sundays in the chapel and 
parlor, but always orally, as he was too advanced in years to 
take up the sign language. His sermons and instructions were 
interpreted for the deaf by a Sister. Since his time the present 
writer has been in charge, having worked amongst the deaf, both 
young and old, for the past two and a half years. 

But contact with the adult deaf soon brought the Sisters to 
realize the terrible loss of Faith amongst them, and suggested the 
necessity of a school for the children, a school where, hand in 
hand with their reading, writing and arithmetic, should go daily 
instruction in Christian Doctrine. Up to this time all Maryland’s 
deaf had but one school to go to, the State school at Frederick 
City, in western Maryland. To this school then went all Mary- 
land’s deaf, and with them our Catholic deaf children. They 
could not help it; there was no other. It was not until about the 
year 1880 that entrance into this State institution for catechetical 
purposes was gained by the scholastics from the Jesuit novitiate 
which was then and for many years after located in the city of 
Frederick. 

About 1904 the Jesuit novitiate was transferred to Saint An- 
drew-on-Hudson, near Poughkeepsie, and the secular clergy who 
succeeded the Jesuit Fathers in the care of the Catholics of Fred- 
erick, have been since caring for our Catholic deaf children in 
the State school. There were in all 114 deaf children in the State 
school last year. Only six of these were Catholics, two boys and 
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four girls. This speaks well for our school which last year had 
twenty-five, showing that we have in our school the bulk of the 
Catholic deaf children of Maryland. “I have a strong ally,” 
writes the assistant pastor of the Catholic church in ‘Frederick, 
“in the person of a young lady here who works hard for the 
Catholic deaf-mute children from the State school. She teaches 
them in the Sunday school and at High Mass takes them into the 
last pew of the transept of the church to avoid causing distrac- 
tions to others, and there gives to her charge the entire sermon 
in the sign language.” A suggestion offers itself here. Might 
not the same be done in other churches? 

The opening of Saint Francis Xavier’s School on McCulloh 
street, near Biddle street, for the Catholic deaf children of the dio- 
cese of Baltimore, under the supervision of Sisters, the Mission 
Helpers of the Sacred Heart, filled a long-felt want, and was a 
Godsend to the city of Baltimore, and to the diocese of Balti- 
more, yes, even to the entire archdiocese of Baltimore, for this 
is the only Catholic school for the deaf in the whole arch- 
diocese, which includes Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. But 
the opening of this school which was so desirable and necessary, 
was not to be an accomplished fact until untold obstacles had beer 
removed. Scanty, indeed. were the resources at the Sisters’ dis- 
posal. Where were the school buildings to come from? With no 
means at hand to rent 2 building, it was proposed that the Sis- 
ters visit the more prominent people in the city to solicit their 
aid towards paying the rent, but at the end of the first month, 
$25.00 was all that could be gathered for the purpose. Discour- 
agement met the good Sisters at every turn. About this time, 
a gentleman, a non-Catholic, who took an interest in the charita- 
ble work in which the Sisters were engaged, promised to pay the 
rent ($600.00) for one year. He did so for fhe first and second 
months, but his business affairs not prospering, he was obliged 
to discontinue the paying of the rent. Finally, in answer to the 
Sisters’ prayers, aid did come and before long the school, with 
its humble beginning, was an accomplished fact. It opened in 
the year 1897 (thirteen years ago) with ten pupils; the second 
year the number grew to twenty-five, and in the third year thirty 
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were in attendance. The highest number reached at any time 
so far was thirty-five. The resources being, as was stated, scanty, 
for the first five years the school was maintained solely on alms. 

State aid ($500.00 per annum) came to the Sisters’ relief for 
the first time in the year 1902. The next year the same amount 
was received. In the year 1904 it was increased to $1000.00. The 
opening of this school was, then, the first step made in Baltimore 
towards caring for our Catholic deaf boys and girls, and 
truly do these good Sisters care for these children in every way. 
This past year the school numbered twenty-five, for the most 
part girls. These children are instructed, housed and provided 
for (St. Francis Xavier’s being a boarding school, not a day 
school) and all this gratuitously. The school is supported by 
alms and the free offerings of friends. Parents may help if they 
are able to and so desire, but this is not demanded. - If the Sisters 
did not act in this way, we would probably find it difficult to keep 
together the small number we have, since the State school at 
Frederick City does not ask any remuneration from parents for 
the board or tuition of the children (its services being suffi- 
ciently compensated for by a generous State appropriation) and 
yet offers inducements (the teaching of trades, etc.) which it is 
not yet in our power to do. The State appropriation St. Francis 
Xavier’s School now receives is quite inadequate, totaling $1000 
per annum, about $40.00 a year per capita, about $2.50 a day for 
the entire school of twenty-five children, about ten cents a day 
per capita. There is very little hope of increasing this State ap- 
propriation, for it has been hinted that the answer to be made 
by those in charge to a request for more would be: We have a 
State school at Frederick City supported by the State; send your 
children there. Jn their way of looking at it, there is no need at 
all for the existence of our school. But as we wish our speaking 
children located in parochial schools rather than in public schools, 
and for obvious reasons, so also do we want these our helpless 
little deaf children under Catholic supervision for the same ob- 
vious reasons, namely, we want to preserve in their hearts their 
greatest patrimony, their best treasure, their Catholic Faith 

But what are we doing in Baltimore for our deaf boys and 
girls? St. Francis. Xavier’s School is not unlike other schools 
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and so, what goes on in other institutions, for the most part goes 
on in this. The children have their regular class hours; they 
have suitable text-books; they study catechism, history, geogra- 
phy, spelling, arithmetic and the rest; they have writing lessons, 
a weekly drawing class (lessons in drawing being given by a 
special teacher) ; about an hour is given daily to articulation. 
The signs are employed very little in the classroom, and this to 
save the language. In the classroom the children communicate 
rather through the medium of writing, reading and lip-reading, 
the latter, however, in the opinion of the writer, is not so suc- 
cessful, the sign language being the natural, God-given means 
of communication among the deaf, and, as a rule, all attempts 
made at utterance, though they may be easily (?) understood by 
those with whom the children (or any deaf for that matter) come 
daily in contact, as parents and teachers, are, for the most part, 
so muffled, harsh, sepulchral and inaccurate, as to be often almost 
entirely unintelligible to others. So thuch for the classroom 
proper. Outside of the classroom we have excellent sewing 
classes for the girls, so when they leave our school, they have 
something to fall back on, for they all know pretty well how to 
ply the needle. 

On the day after the closing of the school each year, there is 
always an exhibition to the public of the needlework of the girls 
(likewise of the drawings of all the children) and their work in 
both the one and the other has always drawn forth very favorable 
comment. But up to the present we have nothing like trades for . 
the boys. Some of them have learned a little about basket-mak- 
ing, but as for printing, shoemaking, carpentering and the like 
(such as boys in other institutions for the deaf are accustomed 
to be taught) are concerned, we in Baltimore have yet to begin. 
The need of teaching trades to the boys is just now beginning 
to be felt, as several of our boys are reaching the age when they 
should learn a trade, but we are handicapped, we have not the 
means; our resources are extremely limited. We want rooms to 
be used as working-shops, we want teachers of trades, shoemak- 
ers, printers, carpenters, etc., and the means to pay them suitable 
salaries. The present school is entirely inadequate. We have 
now twenty-five children housed in two ordinary city residences. 
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This calls for twenty-five beds—judge the amount of space twen- 
ty-five beds will occupy in two ordinary city homes! The Sisters 
themselves do the teaching. For some years, however, they have 
brought in the assistance of trained lay teachers. So much for 
what the Sisters are doing and have been doing steadily for the 
past thirteen years for our deaf children in the school. With re- 
gard to work done for the deaf outside of the school, a little may 
be said in this connection. 

Some years ago, before the Sisters began active work with the 
deaf of Baltimore, a field for the labors of the Mission Helpers 
of the Sacred Heart, whose zeal found out the deaf wherever 
they were to be found, appeared to present itself in the national 
capital, in the Kendall Green School, Gallaudet College, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Here, however, they met with discouragement; a 
damper was put upon their zeal. The coming of the Sisters to 
teach at the Kendall Green School, was immediately and vigor- 
ously opposed. At this juncture one of the Catholic clergy of 
Washington put in a protest against such conduct, with the re- 
sult that the Sisters were extended a half-hearted invitation to 
teach catechism to the Catholic children of the school. Half- 
hearted it truly was, for the Sisters were not permitted to enter 
the school building, but were obliged to instruct the children out- 
side, and when the children received the Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion, the authorities told the Sisters they could now discontinue 
their work, for, they said, it is no longer necessary. The Sisters 
saw evidently that they were not welcome and shortly withdrew. 

Not far from the city of Baltimore there is a State school for 
colored deaf. In this school the Sisters have been accustomed to 
give instructions on Sundays to the Catholic children there, about 
ten in number. One of these colored deaf-mute children was re- 
ceived into the Church during the past year. Here, too, as at 
Gallaudet, the Sisters met with resistance and similarly discon- 
tinued their work in the course of the present year. We have 
also striven to do something for our adult Catholic deaf-mutes 
of Baltimore. As with hearing people, so also with the deaf, 
to bring them together you must have something that will at- 
tract them. One of the greatest attractions, and one which has 
been an influence for good, something that has helped to bring 
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them together, was the organization about two years since of the 
Saint Francis Xavier’s Beneficial Society for the adult Catholic 
deaf of Baltimore and vicinity. The Society began with about 
twenty members. New members have been received from time 
to time since. Some three or four, living at a distance, have with- 
drawn from membership. It now has twenty-four members on 
its roll. A small fee (25 cents a month, less than one cent a day) 
is exacted from each member at the monthly meeting. In case of 
sickness, the sick member is visited by a sick committee who re- 
ceive the doctor’s certificate and report to the society. In time 
of sickness, members of the society receive $3.00 a week for sev- 
eral weeks from the sick fund. 

_ The society holds its meetings all the year around in the parlor 
attached to Saint Francis Xavier’s School for the deaf, on the 
night of the first Tuesday of each month. The meeting begins 
with prayer by the spiritual director, followed by the calling of 
the roll, the reading of the minutes of the last meeting, transac- 
tion of business, admission of new members, etc. Then follows 
a debate on some simple subject, for example—Resolved, that 
water is more useful than fire, or, Resolved, that women should 
have the right to vote, etc. In these debates the men and women 
argue for their respective sides with surprisingly great force 
and conclusiveness. After the debate comes a dialogue (often an 
impromptu affair on the subject matter of the debate of the even- 
ing) which is followed by a comic story—the debaters, story- 
tellers, etc., being previously appointed. This over, we conclude 
the exercises of the evening with prayer, and all the members with 
happy faces retire to their homes. The deaf children do not at- 
tend these meetings; they are intended only for the adults, for 
only adults may become members of the Beneficial Society. 

We have also the Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary for the 
adults and all the members receive Holy Communion by rule 
once a month. In this connection it may be stated that the chil- 
dren who have made their first Holy Communion also have a 
Sodality of the Blessed Virgin Mary which meets every Sunday 
under the supervision of a Sister, and on the second Sunday of 
each month the spiritual director conducts the services for them, 
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concluding with a short instruction given, of course, in the sign 
language. 

The Beneficial Society has several days marked out on which, 
by rule, the members receive Holy Communion—Easter Sunday 
(this ensures the performance of the Easter duty), Christmas 
and Ephpheta Sunday—Ephpheta Sunday being the Sunday (the 
eleventh after Pentecost) on which the Gospel tells of the cure 
by our Lord, of the deaf-mute. This feast comes in the summer 
time and the Sisters send out cards to all the deaf who have made 
their first Holy Communion, and they respond to the call quite 
well. After thanksgiving, breakfast is served in the children’s 
diningroom. On the whole it is a joyous occasion for the deaf. 
The Gospel of the day which is read to them and commented on, 
is full of consolation, affording an opportunity to the priest of 
telling these poor people that though here on earth they may not 
receive their speech as the man spoken of in the Gospel just read 
to them did, still thev may be assured, if they live good, Chris- 
tian, Catholic lives, to hear that same Master, when life’s little 
day is over, loose the string of their tongues, permitting them to 
speak right as the Gospel read in the Mass relates that the young 
man did. The Beneficial Society also gives entertainments from 
time to time to its friends, deaf and hearing, Catholic and non- 
Catholic, by holding socials, strawberry festivals, oyster suppers 
and distributions to the children and adults at Christmas time. 
During the past vear (November last) they even held a bazaar 
for two nights in the spacious hall of the Knights of Columbus, 
his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons honoring us with his presence on 
the closing night and making a liberal donation towards the deaf- 
mute cause. 

One difficulty, however, grows out of these socials, festivals, 
etc. Deaf-mutes are very clannish. The Protestant deaf-mutes 
come on the invitation of their Catholic friends to our socials, 
festivals, entertainments, etc., and they invite and expect our 
Catholic deaf-mutes to go in turn to theirs. This, of course, we 
try to discourage, because we know from experience that the 
influence does not work for good. This Protestant influence 
is the chief of all the difficulties we, in Baltimore, have to 
encounter. It is estimated that about thirty or forty Catho- 
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lics (at least one time Catholics) are now attending Protestant 
churches in Baltimore chiefly through this baneful influence. 
Two or three Protestant ministers (deaf-mutes) once Catholics, 
have succeeded in decoying away from us many of our Catholic 
people. One of these who is attracting many of Baltimore’s 
deaf by his graceful manipulation of the signs, himself of an ex- 
cellent Catholic family, won over a Catholic young woman to 
the cause of heresy by persuading her that Catholics did not 
care for the deaf. 

The short history of the Catholic deaf-mute mission of Balti- 
more, is replete with defections from the faith brought about by 
Protestant influences, whether exerted by Protestant ministers 
who were always Protestant, or by those who were once Catho- 
lic (and these latter are doing more harm than the former), or 
by the non-Catholic, often positively anti-Catholic atmosphere 
of the State schools. One instance illustrative of this baneful in- 
fluence is the following: A few years ago a little non-Catholic 
girl came to our school. In the course of time she received the 
gift of faith, being baptized in the convent chapel. Later there 
was question of her going to the State school. She was heart- 
broken at the thought and cried much, saying she would not be 
able there to go to Mass on Sunday. She went to the State 
school and the expected happened; she suffered the shipwreck 
of her faith. When her former teachers at Saint Francis Xav- 
ier’s School visited her in the State school, she would scarcely 
say a word to them, scarcely even look at them except with con- 
tempt. The Bible, she said, was enough for her. Protestant 
doctrines had been instilled into her young heart. Private in- 
terpretation of the Bible, justification of faith alone, etc., etc., 
(words the meaning of which she scarcely understood), were the 
things she was feeding on in the Protestant atmosphere of a 
State school. Is it any wonder the precious pearl was cast away? 
Nor is Protestant influence the only difficulty we have to con- 
tend with in our work with the deaf in Baltimore. It is certainly 
the greatest as it deals with the spiritual element. It is met with 
chiefly among the adults, some few of them. 

But there are other difficulties which relate chiefly to the ma- 
terial advancement of the children, and in some respects also 
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of the adults. One of these difficulties, and one which relates to 
the school, is the fact that the institution is as yet not well 
known. So little, in fact, was the school known two or three 
years ago, even amongst Catholics, that when we advertised in 
the different parishes of the city, the Fall opening of the school, 
asking Catholic parents of deaf-mute children to send their chil- 
dren to our school, it was discovered that many in the city found 
out then for the first time that there was a school for deaf-mutes 
in the city of Baltimore which was under Catholic supervision. 
However, it is beginning to be better known at present. A series 
of entertainments in public halls, well written up in the daily 
papers, have had not a little to do with gaining notoriety for the 
institution. The closing exercises of St. Francis Xavier’s School 
which every June presented a very creditable program to an 
audience made up of a handful of spectators in the contracted 
quarters of an ordinary residential parlor (a fact which surely 
did not tend to bring the knowledge of the school before the 
public), for the past two years, however, have been held in the 
spacious hall of Loyola College to which the writer is attached, 
and this fact has lent not a little notoriety to the school. More- 
over both these closing exercises have been honored by the pres- 
ence of his Eminence Cardinal Gibbons, who is always a great 
attraction with a Baltimore audience, as he is elsewhere. Other 
entertainments given in still larger halls have also helped much 
to spread the knowledge of the existence of this school and of 
what the Sisters are doing for the education of the Catholic deaf 
children of Baltimore and vicinity. 

On December tenth last, the children gave a very creditable 
performance in the Maryland Theatre, one of the largest in the 
city; the proprietor, by the way, a great benefactor of the school, 
giving the use of his magnificent theatre gratis. “The Fairy 
Wedding” with other features, was very well received that night 
by an audience of more than 1400 people. It had been well ad- 
vertised in advance, a large picture of the’caste appearing in the 
paper on the day of the performance. In the absence of the 
Cardinal, who regretted his inability to attend, his Coadjutor, the 
Right Reverend Bishop Corrigan, presided and made an ad- 
dress. The proceeds for the benefit of the school netted over 
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$1000.00. At a more recent date (May Io last) the children once 
more.appeared in a public theatre and charmed another Balti- 
more audience. Other features went to make up the program of 
that evening, but the efforts of the little deaf children pleased 
most of all and were on everybody’s lips. Once again the Car- 
dinal was with his dear children, occupying a box from which 
he made an address to the audience, feelingly speaking of: the 
beautiful, graceful performance presented that night by the deaf- 
mute children of St. Francis Xavier’s School to the people of 
Baltimore. These performances, we maintain, are bringing the 
children of our Baltimore Deaf-Mute School into public notice, 
and they thus serve us in gaining our object, the advertising of 
the school. : 

Truly is ours uphill work, for when,.after persistent endeavor 
we have succeeded in doing away with one difficulty, or at least 
in lessening it, like hydra’s heads others present themselves. Here 
it takes this shape, reminding one of the bolt from a clear sky, 
for it is a difficulty, an objection from a source we had not ex- 
pected. When, as we saw, with great labor we had succeeded, to 
some degree at least, in making known the existence in.our midst 
of a school for our Catholic deaf children, we met with parents 
who were unwilling to send their deaf children to our school be- 
cause of their (the parents’) opposition to the use of signs. 

There is in Baltimore a school, non-sectarian, where articula- 
tion is taught exclusively, the use of the sign language being 
unknown there. Several of our Catholic déaf children attend 
this school. The parents of these children are desirous (nat- 
urally enough) that they should learn to speak and for that reason 
send them to this school of articulation. Whether they progress 
much or little, it is not the writer’s desire to discuss here, but for 
all practical purposes, he is of opinion the sign language is the 
proper thing for the deaf, for he found the greatest difficulty 
in instructing the cralists in the catechism, (mostly everything 
being of necessity done in writing), while with the children who 
knew the sign language everything was plain sailing. Speech, 
such as it is, is so long in acquiring by the oral method, that 
sign-making children are able to communicate easily and with- 
out the slow method of writing, years before the oralists. Look- 
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ing out for the spiritual interests of these children, I visited the 
homes of several with the hope of inducing their parents to send 
them the following September to our school which had its exist- 
ence only for such as they, our Catholic deaf children, and in 
no case was the object of the visit accomplished. Opposition 
to the signs was strong. In one instance all in the house were 
anxious to have the little one with the Sisters, the mother alone 
objected. She wanted her little.one to learn how to speak. What 
can one do when a mother’s love (though sometimes misguided) 
confronts him! 

Even among the adults there are found those who oppose the 
use of signs and for that reason never come to the Sunday school 
class, neither can we succeed in getting such to join our Bene- 
ficial Society. They do not fancy the signs. We have elsewhere 
in this paper expressed our views on the oral method alone, look- 
ing upon it as an injustice done the child (or the adult for 
that matter), thus depriving him of that language which is his 
by nature. 

And still another bugbear. If there is anything that strikes 
terror and dismay into the heart of him who tries by the use of 
the few signs he can muster together, to explain the catechism 
to his Sunday school class, it is the lack of uniformity in the 
signs. There are those in Baltimore who were trained in the 
signs in Frederick, Buffalo, Baltimore itself and elsewhere. 
Judge what confusion must be ours at times! For my part, I 
find the want of uniformity the source of great annoyance. The 
adults and the children here have, in-many instances, different 
signs for the same thing. Some words have no sign at all and 
must be spelled out, while others have two and some even three 
signs. Uniformity, then, is, in our section at least, very desirable, 
certainly as far as the distinctively Catholic signs in constant de- 
mand in giving catechetical instruction, are concerned. 

But let us turn the picture. In the matter of the care of the 
Catholic deaf-mute, there are lights as well as- shadows, a bright 
as well as a dark side. In the preparation of this paper the sen- 
sation of travelling through a desert was ever present; darkness 
and gloom met one on every side at the thought of the little that 
is being done for these benight:d neople wandering about almost 
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shepherdless, though they are as dear to the heart of the Good 
Shepherd as are any others, but it was thought worth the while 
to traverse this desert land because of the refreshing oases met 
with here and there. Though our greatest grounds for apprehen- 
sion are among the adults, yet our work amongst them is not al- 
together hopeless, not at all, though many of them have, for want 
of a guide, strayed away from the fold. As was stated above, 
some thirty or forty of our Baltimore adult Catholic deaf are 
now going to Protestant churches (they have at least ceased 
coming to us, and some few go to no church, having become 
totally indifferent), yet many of them have, though unpiloted, 
passed through the storms without suffering the shipwreck of 
their faith. It is truly consoling to witness how loyal many of 
them are to Mother Church. 

But it is especially with the new generation that a ray of hope 
is dawning. This is the consoling side of the picture. The good 
Sisters, the Mission Helpers of the Sacred Heart in Baltimore, 
are carefully training a little band of twenty-five to habits of 
piety and industry, and there is every hope for a bright future 
for the deaf-mutes of the Baltimore diocese. Where before lit- 
tle cooperation was given on the part of those who should feel 
an interest in the work, (for Catholic instinct should suggest 
help here as well as in any other form of human misery). there 
now appears to be some slight awakening. This has come under 
personal observation. And why, it may be asked, is so little in- 
terest manifested in the work for the deaf? We think the fact 
can, in some degree at least, be accounted for. The work does 
not appeal, there is nothing attractive, humanly speaking, about 
it; again a new language must be taken up; hence it comes to 
pass that so few are really active in the work. So few are able 
to communicate with the deaf, that their needs are and remain 
unknown because untold. When a poor little child comes up- 
to us and tells us his little sorrows, he elicits our sympathy, our 
hearts go out to him, he has told us, for he can, his sorrows and 
his needs, and we would be stones if we did not melt, hearken and 
try our utmost to assuage the one and, putting our hands down 
into our pockets, supply the other. 
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But these poor silent members of Christ’s flock are so incom- 
municative, they do not tell their sorrows and their wants, (be- 
cause, poor things, they cannot), and so they are passed by, un- 
heeded, neglected. At least they have been so. But things are 
beginning, we think, to put on another, a more hopeful appear- 
ance. The interest of many people (speaking of our section) is 
undoubtedly awakened, and all this is no little consolation and 
encouragement to us in the arduous task that is assigned us, in 
the problem that confronts us for solution. Foremost amongst 
these sympathisers, well-wishers and friends is no less a person- 
age than our chief ecclesiastical representative of the land, his 
Eminence Cardinal Gibbons. He has over and over again gone 
out of his way to show the deep interest he has in these silent 
sheep of his flock. Only a few weeks ago (June 17 last) he 
presided at the closing exercises of St. Francis Xavier’s School, 
coming by night when he would have preferred the afternoon. 
He has cordially approved of all we have done and are doing 
for the deaf and bestowed his fatherly blessing on the work. 
One can see at a glance that he has the interest of our deaf-mutes 
very much at heart. 

Nor have friends blessed with this world’s goods been want- 
ing. This past year has been in a very special manner fortunate 
in this regard. During the past year we gave out that it was our 
desire to start a library for the adults and another for the chil- 
dren, and before long donations of books came in from several 
quarters, with promises of more from others. Gifts of toys, 
sweetmeats, etc., for the children frequently find their way to the 
school. After an entertainment given not long since by the adults 
and the children combined, I received a letter from a friend of 
the deaf in which was a check for $50.00 for the cause of the 
deaf; later came another for $200.00 from another friend. For 
some time past we have been desirous, as was shown, to secure 
better accommodations for the children. The congested quarters 
are a great drawback, and there is no playground deserving of 
the name; besides on account of the school’s proximity to the 
colored children, who are also under the care of the Sisters, the 
location is very undesirable. Now, to better our condition, we 
sent out an appeal and during the present year, the generous 
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donor of the handsome check for $200,00, already referred to, 
has done something more handsome still, by presenting us with 
$5000.00 with the understanding that it is to be used expressly 
for the new school we have in contemplation. Given a few more 
friends of this generous stamp, and our wishes will be shortly 
realized. 

Where are our Catholic Rockefellers and Carnegies? One has 
but to look at the newspapers to see how scanty are the endow- 
ments bestowed upon Catholic, as compared with non-Catholic 
institutions. Is it that Catholics have less of this world’s goods 
or have been less successful in business than their non-Catholic 
neighbors? We think not. It may be that there are fewer 
wealthy Catholics than non-Catholics, but there is certainly no 
dearth of affluent Catholics, who could, if they would, help on 
this deserving charity. These should be approached on the sub- 
ject. Perhaps they do not know of the existence of the cause 
or at least of the great present need. It is an excellent oppor- 
tunity for somebody in an almost as yet untried field of Catholic 
charity. Let us have our Catholic Rockefellers and Carnegies, 
more of our own Creightons and Ryans. Were stimulus wanted 
in this matter, benefactors of the deaf have it from the highest 
source possible on earth, his Holiness, Pope Pius X. The Holy 
Father has within the last three weeks (in a letter dated June 13, 
1910, and which we have here at the Convention in his.own hand- 
writing) at the request of Archbishop Moeller, of Cincinnati, 
bestowed the Apostolic Blessing upon all those who in any way 
lend their services to the cause of the Catholic deaf-mute, and 
his Holiness calls work in this cause in any shape or form, “a 
work of eminent charity.” 

Finally we come to the last point mapped out for this paper, 
the successes, if any, attained from our labors among the deaf 
of Baltimore. The story is not altogether a rosy one. Many 
thorns and briers have sprung up in the field of our labors; much 
cockle has been sown, choking, poisoning the wheat. Protestant 
influence, as we saw, has done its worst and great is the havoc 
it has wrought amongst the sheep of Christ’s flock. Renegade 
Catholics among the deaf, some of them now Protestant minis- 
ters, have done us much harm. We trust that the Good Shep- 
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herd will imbue other shepherds of flocks with His spirit divine, 
inspiring them to get to work to counteract this baneful in- 
fluence, to go to every hill and valley, all the cities and towns of 
the land in quest of these straying and lost sheep and bless their 
search with a rich and abundant find. In this way we may hope 
to stem the tide of Protestant influence, and regain for our Catho- 
lic deaf-mute people their precious inheritance thus rudely 
wrested from them. 

Successes there have been. We have, under God’s blessing, 
succeeded in making our school better known, we have brought 
the children out before the public in much admired, much talked- 
of performances in the sign language; we have interested several 
influential personages in the school, in the work for the deaf in 
general; we have started a fund (it now reaches the $8000.00 
mark) for the contemplated new school; we have begun libraries 
for the children and adults; we have sodalities for both; we have 
formed a Beneficial Society among the adults; we have received 
a small number into the Church; have now a few under instruc- 
tion; we have instructions every Sunday on some point of Catho- 
lic doctrine-and a short sermon on the gospel of the day, and each 
year we stir up the fervor of our little flock by a vigorous mis- 
sion given by a priest from other parts. The harvest, though 
hopeful, is scanty still, because the laborers are few. Let us 
pray the Lord of the harvest that He send more laborers into 
His vineyard.’ In that portion of the vineyard assigned to us, 
we have striven some to better the condition spiritually and ma- 
terially of. these afflicted people. We have contributed our mite, 
Though we have entered the field late, at the eleventh hour, let 
us hope (making up for the lost time by the zeal with which we 
enter it now even though late) that at the close of life’s day, 
we shall receive the penny of the Husbandman, which is life ever- 
lasting. ; 
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The histories of the various Catholic schools for the deaf we 
had the pleasure to learn at the Boston conference last year pre- 
sented a common trait, a common characteristic. They opened 
their doors to the deaf, were compelled to close them for some 
time, and then began anew. The founders, whether Bishops or 
priests, were men gifted with sublime courage and unshaken con- 
fidence in Providence which they associated with their own de- 
termined and self-sacrificing efforts for the cause they had so 
deeply at heart. It is true, several schools for our Catholic 
deaf were compelled by adverse circumstances to discdéntinue 
their work. These unsuccessful attempts, moreover, not only 
harmed the cause in the immediate vicinity of the school, but also 
had a deleterious effect upon other Catholic schools struggling 
for existence. Still, final success, in spite of well-nigh insur- 
mountable obstacles which beset their paths, could not fail. To- 
day we proudly point to thirteen splendid schools for our Catho- 
lic deaf, at once monuments of the generosity of our co-religion- 
ists and eloquent tributes to the heroic self-sacrifice of the Sis- 
ters and priests in charge. 

The same characteristics will also be discerned in the history 
of St. John’s Institute for Deaf-Mutes at St. Francis, Wis. May 
10, 1876, marks the beginning of the history of this school. 
It was founded by the Rev. Theo. Bruener, then rector of the Pio 
Nono College, and was maintained principally by his own per- 
sonal efforts, and those of his successors until June, 1889. In 
that year the deaf-mute institute closed its doors with no pros- 
pects of re-opening. 

At ‘the urgent request of the Most Rev. Archbishop Michael 
Heiss, Rev. M. M. Gerend until then pastor of Westport and its 
missions, assumed rectorship of the college. Father Gerend in 
turn pleaded for the school for the deaf and begged to be per- 
mitted to give it another trial, in spite of past difficulties. Arch- 
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bishop Heiss most cordially granted this request and gave his 
blessing, promising every support within his power. Though 
death shortly after claimed him, he kept his word by bequeath- 
ing to the deaf-mute institute all the money in his personal pos- 
session, about $2500.00. Slowly, but steadily, the institute pro- 
gressed under the wise, circumspect and saving management of 
Father Gerend. In 1895 he resigned his position as rector of the 
college, thenceforward to give his every effort and attention to- 
ward the upbuilding of St. John’s and its noble cause. 

Once again the work was tested and the sterling qualities of 
its patron were tried, this tinie by fire. As many of you remem- 
ber, three weeks after your pleasant visit to the institute in 1907 
St. John’s was reduced to a heap of smouldering ashes. But 
phoenix-like the present beautiful, enchanting, castle-like struc- 
ture, with its exquisite chapel and delightful rooms has risen 
from the ashes, a peer among its kind, the pride of old, classic 
St. Francis and a noble monument to the efforts of our beloved 
rector, Father Gerend. 

A plot of seven acres surrounds this cherished haunt of the 
deaf. Adjoining are the grounds of St. Francis’ far-famed in- 
stitutions of learning, the Catholic Normal School and Pio Nono 
College and St. Francis Seminary. Convent bells tell us of the 
proximity of the home of the charitable Sisters devoted to the 
neighboring orphans and our deaf-mutes. Should teacher and 
pupils desire to roam in the wild woods, where mother nature 
has lavished a wonderful variety of flowers and trees and as- 
sembled many varied songsters, a short walk suffices to realize 
the wish. A little beyond lie the waters of Lake Michigan over 
which the eye looks in vain for the farther shore, at times smooth 
and placid as the waters of our own pond in front of the insti- 
tute, then again surging and seething as the mighty ocean. 

With Wisconsin’s metropolis close at hand ample railroad fa- 
cilities make the location convenient of access. We enjoy all 
the advantages of fresh country air and quiet country life, and 
at the same time have the conveniences of the city at our dis- 
posal. Amid such advantageous surroundings and ideal environ- 
ments St. John’s Institute bids fair to continue its noble work, 
ever increasing the number of its silent charges, widening the 
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field of its activity until every deaf child of Wisconsin and the 
neighboring states will receive the greatest boon and blessing, 
that of a thorough Catholic education. We confidently base our 
hopes for the future upon the successes of the toilsome past. 

To learn the latter we shall, as briefly as the subject will per- 
mit, describe the work of our school, with special reference to 
our method of character-building in which we take especial pride, 
and close with a few remarks on our efforts beyond the class- 
room for the cause at large. In the simplest form possible, the 
object of the institution is expressed in the words of our cir- 
cular: “The object of this institution is to give deaf-mutes a 
substantial religious training and practical education in order 
to make them good Christians and self-sustaining, useful members 
of society.” 

Guided by the wants and necessities of actual life as these 
children will find it, all our efforts tend toward a practical edu- 
cation. We insist on the necessaries, regardless of the fads and 
fashions which may obtain elsewhere. Once the principles 
are inculcated and understood, the useful will more readily be 
acquired and better employed, and both will serve as the best 
foundation for all that tends toward supplying the amenities of 
life. The school opened as a pure oral school, the first of its kind 
in Wisconsin. Signers from other institutions, who came here 
mostly for religious instruction only, soon introduced their own 
language. Lip-reading is taught to all small beginners, to those 
who have been previously instructed in this method, and to those 
who give the least prospect to success. There are three class- 
rooms devoted entirely to lip-reading while two rooms are occu- 
pied by signers. We have practically no age limit. There are 
little tots of five and some of twenty and twenty-five ; and always 
has there been a larger number of boys than of girls. Our teach- 
ing force consists of eight Sisters, two laymen and two priests. 

The class books used in the schools are such as have found 
practical recommendation by actual use in other schools for the 
deaf. We insist upon articulatton and lip-reading at every turn. 
A great advantage and help in fostering articulation is the pres- 
ence of a number of hearing children among our inmates, hear- 
ing brothers or sisters of the deaf. These attend the neighboring 
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parochial school for their education. The general effect of asso- 
ciation and life with normal children has most gratifying results 
for the deaf. They speak and articulate so frequently while at 
work and at play that visitors are amazed and ask if they are all 
hearing children. Auricular exercises are used quite success- 
fully with those who still have a little hearing, especially in teach- 
ing them the elementary sounds. Of the eighty-six inmates at 
school during this last year, sixty were articulators, sixteen were 
signers and ten were hearing children, The classes are graded 
as in the State schools for the deaf, from the first grade to the 
eighth. 

As it is our desire to make all of our pupils also self-sustain- 
ing and useful members of society we must teach them to work 
and love work. The girls are taught housework, baking, cooking, 
needlework, plain and fancy, dressmaking and painting. Many 
wear the dresses they have made and proudly answer the ques- 
tion, “who made that dress?” with a smiling “I made it.” On 
special occasions full sway is allowed the girls to give evidence 
of their culinary skill in preparing unassisted the meals for the 
household. 

Trade schools are ideal for those who have begun to fight the 
battle of life. But for mere boys they tend to wastefulness of 
energy and material. Here at school we give the boys every 
opportunity to become generally useful instead of teaching 
them special trades which experience shows but a_ small 
percentage follow in later life. There are pupils here who can 
handle nearly every tool used by ordinary mechanics. They 
learned this by assisting the various contractors while erecting 
the new building. Several additions to our buildings were 
reared by the boys from foundation to the roof, and all 
the plumbing, steam-fitting and gas-fitting in the new struc- 
ture were put in by but one plumber, assisted by the boys. 
All the cobbling is done by inmates who wish to take up 
this trade. Carving was a favorite trade some years back, when 
many of the adult deaf pupils were engaged during the after- 
noon hours at the neighboring St. Francis Art Institute. Many 
are the statues and pews and altars in the churches and chapels 
of the Northwest carved by the deft hands of our deaf-mutes. 
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Visitors are surprised at the beauty of the grounds surround- 
ing the institution, so much so as to elicit this flattering com- 
ment from a dignitary of the province: “This is the prettiest, 
neatest, trimmest and best kept church property of the diocese.” 
All the landscape gardening is done by the boys under the super- 
vision of Father Gerend. We have no hired help about the prem- 
ises, preferring to profit by the necessities of life and teach the 
inmates many valuable lessons. Thus the boys have charge of 
the lighting, heating, baking, caring for the cattle and donkeys 
and the fowl. The results of their own work are a continual 
source of gratification to the inmates, they learn to labor and 
also to love labor. 

All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy, the proverb has 
it. If you enter the institute during certain periods, you might 
be led to think that all is work. Not one is idle, all are busy at 
one thing or another. But when work is done, play’s begun. 
Nothing is wanting to supply wholesome pastime. The athletic 
club with its division for boys and girls offers every opportunity 
for sport, a race track around the house is used to encourage 
walking and running in the fresh morning air. Regular hours 
are giveh to calisthenics and dancing. Evening hours are spent 
in the reading circle or in the club rooms at checkers or chess, 
dominoes or cards. Tournaments in these various games, match- 
games among theniselves, field day exercises, games with the 
students of the neighboring institutions, keep up an interest in all 
these pastimes which is surprising both in intensity and in abun- 
dance of fruits and benefits derived. Many a dull boy has been 
roused to greater mental activity precisely through strenuous 
competitive efforts on the playground. Roller-skating on the 
verandas, skating on the pond, sleighing, even skiing on the 
neighboring hills are additional enjoyments for the winter. Oc- 
casional stereopticon picture shows with our own machine also 
afford delightful and instructive treats. 

Education does not consist in merely developing brain and 
brawn. Its true aim necessarily implies the formation of moral 
character, a training. of the will to make best use of all 
faculties in the spirit of Christianity. Cultivation of character 
is the most important duty of those who assume the responsi- 
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bilities of the parents. We live in a world of our own and 
give the children as much experience as is compatible with their 
condition. Practice alone will cause in the will an aptness for 
moral action, hence we strive to awaken the slumbering forces 
and faculties, and develop them so that the pupil will gradually 
be enabled to continue self-culture. Father Gerend is wont to 
say: “If a child cannot stand on its own feet while at school, 
it never will.” Therefore ali our efforts go to the forming of 
characters, industrious, thrifty, honest and gentlemanly Chris- 
tians. 

Life as it is guides these, our efforts. We consider both the 
pupil as he comes to school, uncouth at times, coarse, more ani- 
mal than man, and the life he is to be ‘surrounded with when he 
leaves school. We study each child as it enters the institution. 
Much freedom is given the newcomer in order the better to dis- 
cover his character and idiosyncrasies. Apparently free from all 
_ restraint he soon betrays his characteristics, and then only can 
we begin to correct possible faults and improve the good traits. 
Environment has a great influence upon the character of a per- 
son. The dining room where animality tends most to assert it- 
self is beautiful and neatly kept and at once warns the pupil that 
the coarse manners of the home are here quite out of place. The 
system of short tables seating six, makes it home-like, lending 
at the same time to classification and control of the pupils. A 
larger boy or girl is placed at the head of the tables with the 
smaller ones. 

Credit marks of Christian politeness to be seen in every class- 
room are a wonderful incentive for the children to make gentle- 
men and ladies of themselves. Even the constitutions of the ath- 
letic club and reading circles insist upon gentlemanly conduct 
under pain of exclusion for a specified time. The Roll of Honor 
fosters the sense of honor among the pupils and gives them a 
noble pride to excel in all that is good. The Roll of Honor 
in the catechism room presupposes both application to their les- 
sons and still more the practical application in daily life of what 
they have learned. Thus serious misconduct is punishable by 
having the delinquent erase his own name from the roll, or in 
extreme cases, by having him write his name on the list of 
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“black sheep.” No way is so painful, so humiliating, no pun- 
ishment so effective as this latter punishment. And very few 
there have been who have deserved it during the last year. As 
the names on the Roll of Honor are occasionally published in our 
monthly magazine, “Our Young People,” this roll has prestige 
among the pupils. 

Honesty, so difficult to implant in the hearts of the young, is 
given every test. We have but few locked doors. The chil- 
dren have access to nearly every room of the house. For three 
years my rooms adjoined the classrooms and during all that 
-period I never locked my door, leaving candy and fruit and money 
lie on my open desk. Ontly thrice have I missed something. In 
every case I have found the culprit, two of them being newcomers. 
The general opinion is that the money or fruit is placed there as 
a temptation and that it is better to leave it there. 

To demonstrate the value of money, to help acquire the habit _ 
of saving seems to be beyond the scope of the school curriculum. 
Still these are necessary elements in the formation cf character. 
For this purpose we make use of institution chips. Every in- 
mate of the institution is set to work about the house and re- 
ceives his monthly allowance in these chips. These are honored 
full value as cash. Club fees are paid, candy and fruit, books 
and articles of clothing can be bought. Those given to 
sweets soon learn that money can more profitably be spent by 
paying club fees as those who do not pay may not play with the 
club. The pupils in paying for their sports which we would-be 
obliged to furnish at any rate, appreciate them the more, take 
better care of their playthings’ and thus acquire the habit of 
economy. Accuracy of accounts is insisted upon by a system 
of bookkeeping in which are the individual accounts for the 
receipts and expenditures. Neatness and punctuality in the per- 
formance of all work are reqitired to draw full pay. The total 
amount thus given the children during this last year amounted 
to over one hundred dollars; but as Father Gerend says: “The 
investment is well made.” 

Coeducation, this much mooted question, deserves special con- 
sideration. Many are the dangers connected therewith and the 
general results are such as to call forth the strongest condemna- 
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tion. Still it must not be thus. Is not home training practical 
coeducation? Do we not find it in our parochial schools? If so, 
then under proper religious management and environment it can 
also be successfully put into practice at an institution, and at St. 
John’s Institute we dare say that this system is in vogue without 
having the least noticeable evil results. We rather firmly believe 
that this system is not only beneficial for the pupil at school, but 
also strengthens him and offsets many a temptation when he 
leaves school. 

Our school is a home. Many inmates are brother and sister, 
and are permitted to converse freely. Namedays and birthdays 
are celebrated as though the children were members of one fam- 
ily. Boys and girls work together in the laundry, they eat to- 
gether in the same refectory. Girls take interest in the match 
games of the boys, and, vice versa. The children are free and 
natural, still they instinctively guard the limits of propriety. They 
are always under close observation but in such a manner as not 
to arouse the least suspicion. The principle followed in this as- 
sociation of boys and girls is, never to have them together unless 
mind and hand are busy. 

The happiness and contentment of the children are fixed and 
enhanced by the religious spirit which hovers about the insti- 
tute. We consider it our prime duty to imbue them with the 
principles and ideals of religion so thoroughly, ground them so 
firmly in their holy Faith, that nothing in later life will shake it 
or rob them of this most precious gift. They must feel at home 
among the good and quite uncomfortable when evil companions 
approach. They should feel such remorse after a possible fall, 
as to quickly rise and become even better. These principles are 
imparted in their daily catechism instruction given by one of the 
priests at the institute. Deaf-mutes more than hearing children 
learn by living example. For thirty-three years the boys espe- 
cially have had before them a model in every respect. His en- 
nobling influence is felt in every particular, his word is respected, 
he himself beloved and revered by all who have ever had him as 
a teacher. This gentleman is our esteemed Mr. L. W. Mihm. 
Again the presence of the religious garb and the loving hearts 
that beat beneath, the self-sacrificing yet withal cheerful life of 
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the good Sisters cannot fail in exerting an elevating influence 
upon our charges. 

Great care is exercised in admitting them to the sacraments. 
Unlike other children, the deaf are more advanced in age be- 
fore they are able to express their ideas in writing, they are 
capable of greater faults and consequently must have a better 
understanding of the malice of sin in order to receive the sacra- 
ments with profit to their souls. There is a notion prevalent 
that absolution may be given upon the cognizance of mere out- 
ward signs of contrition on the part of the deaf-mute. Likewise 
that Holy Communion may be administered upon the mere sup- 
position that the deaf realize a difference and distinction between 
the Holy Eucharist and ordinary bread. To act on these princi- 
ples were to make the reception of the sacraments a mere cere- 
mony. This may have been allowed in former ages when the deaf- 
mutes received no education and when the Church made every al- 
lowance in their favor. But to-day the deaf-mute is educated in 
every secular branch. He is placed upon a level with the hearing 
in many respects, and, consequently, the same conditions hold 
good in reference to the worthy reception of the sacraments which 
bind the normal hearing person. In laying great stress upon the 
first admission to the sacraments we have in view the long in- 
structionless future of the children. It is precisely because of 
the special care on our part and because of the special efforts 
demanded from the pupils that we attribute success in inculcat- 
ing religion so deeply and so effectually. 

All children able to do so, go to confession every two months; 
those preparing for first Communion do so every month, while 
such as have already received are at liberty to go as often as they 
desire, which is every week or every two weeks. The presence 
of a shrine on the grounds draws many a devotee to the feet of 
Mary. A weekly visit to the chapel of the woods is enjoyed by 
all. They are familiar with the grand central devotions of the 
Church suggested by the changing seasons of the ecclesiastical 
year. The beautiful chapel above all impresses upon them the 
correct notion of religious service. All decoration is adapted to 
their wants and reminds them of the holiness of the place and 
increases their devotion at prayer. They cannot look around 
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without finding a picture of Christ, be it as a babe, or a child 
in the temple or in the work shop, or as one who loved little 
children. Looking upward they see Christ healing the deaf-mute. 
The stations and the Last Supper are ever before them while the 
life of St. John in five oil paintings forms a beautiful frieze above 
the stations ; indeed an instruction for them every time they enter 
for their daily Mass or Sunday devotion. 

It is according to the system just outlined that we endeavor 
to accomplish our aim and purpose as stated above. Though 
much may seem ideal, all is based upon sound, pedagogical 
principles. Moreover, the system has had a natural and healthy 
growth and is in every particular adapted to the conditions exist- 
ing at our school. To convince yourselves of the actua! results of 
our methods it will be necessary to visit the institution. You will 
find the general conduct and deportment of the pupils unsur- 
passed by any institution of its kind in the States. The critical 
eye of the State inspector for the schools for the deaf and that 
of the president of the Wisconsin Phonological Institute found 
nothing to criticize, and these gentlemen openly stated that it 
was impossible to accomplish such splendid results in their own 
institutions. The good reports received from parents and pas- 
tors are another most emphatic approval and approbation of our 
methods. Many of the pupils are thrifty, and have acquired con- 
siderable property. They attend Sunday Mass regularly, and re- 
ceive the sacraments frequently. The many letters I have re- 
ceived from former pupils as a rule contain such gratifying pas- 
sages: “I went to Communion last Sunday,” or “I shall receive 
next Sunday.” Should they marry, experience shows that it will 
not be with a non-Catholic until the latter has received instruction 
and been baptized. Grateful for the education they have re- 
ceived they remember us during the Christmas season with a 
little donation. We‘can expect no more. 

In this final chapter, I beg permission to draw your attention 
to our efforts beyond the classroom. There are three priests de- 
voted entirely to the cause. Be it remembered that we do not 
depend upon the diocese for a collection The board and tuition 
fee is extremely low, being only twelve dollars a month. Very 
few, however, pay even this amount. The average sum paid per 
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child during the last years has been one dollar a week. Last 
year thirty-five, this year twenty pupils were kept free of charge. 
It is Father Gerend’s proud record never to have refused admis- 
sion to a child because of its poverty. It is to supply the neces- 
sary funds that we are engaged nearly every Sunday of the year 
assisting priests, filling vacancies, thus gaining new friends for 
the institution at every turn. The genuine interest of the pas- 
tors is evidenced by the numerous voluntary church collections 
received in return for our service. 

The presence of our Most Rev. Archbishop, a Bishop of the 
province, a prothonotary apostolic, two monsignori, and more 
than sixty priests at our dedication service last June is further 
proof of the favorable position we enjoy. An address to the 250 
seminarians on the deaf-mute question has not failed to awaken 
a lively interest in the cause. By continually appearing before the 
public, people become acquainted with our school and its work 
and many a Catholic child is thus gained for the school. 

Another important and far-reaching factor employed in our 
work is the press, local and extraneous, Catholic and secular, 
German and English. This is in accordance with the resolution 
passed by this conference last year in which we pledged our- 
selves to do all in our power to make the sad condition of the deaf 
better known. Last winter no less than twelve Catholic papers 
reprinted a circular at our request. Last September at least five 
Catholic papers announced the opening of our school with an 
article on the necessity of Catholic education for the deaf. 

As early as’ 1896 Father Gerend began to publish a series of 
books, known since 1898 as the Deaf-Mute’s Friend Family Li- 
brary, for the benefit of the institute. This soon developed 
into a quarterly and comprises a library of fifty books. In 1907 
we secured control of that excellent monthly, “Our Young 
People.” As now conducted it is one of the most popular family 
magazines of the country. We have at present more than 11,000 
subscribers. The people upon whom we depend are not so much 
the deaf-mutes themselves, as rather the speaking public. It is 
because of their lack of information and interest in our deaf- 
mutes that these have been so much neglected. These we must 
arouse, and we at the institute do so by means of “Our Young 
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People.’ In the section devoted to the deaf-mute cause we in- 
form the readers of interesting things regarding deaf-mute edu- 
cation and keep them interested in the institute by news items of 
St. John’s and of the deaf-mute world. These items prove inter- 
esting to the hearing, and still more so to the deaf. 

We have also a stereopticon lantern with a large number of 
slides, seventy of which present St. John’s and its happy people. 
These slides serve as the basis of a lecture on our work and are 
a means of interesting the people in our cause as well as a source 
of income. Further activity may be demonstrated by reference 
to resolutions on deaf-mute education, and the recommendation 
of our school in particular by the conventions of the German 
Catholic Societies of Iowa and Wisconsin. 

You have now had a glimpse into the inner life of St. John’s 
Institute. You have learned the principles upon which we act. 
Come and see for yourselves the results of our methods. As 
St. John’s has been successful since our Archbishop has permit- 
ted a priest to devote his entire time and energy to the cause and 


allowed him to act as his good judgment and experience have 
taught him best, left him unhampered in this most specific de- 
partment of education, so may other Bishops be encouraged to 
allow a priest of their dioceses also to do likewise. Then may 
we hope to find more schools for the deaf, then only will every 
deaf-mute of our Church receive a Catholic education. 





SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


PROCEEDINGS 


FIRST MEETING 

The first meeting of this Department was held Tuesday after- 
noon, beginning at 2:45 p. m., the Very Rev. Francis P. Havey, 
S. S., D. D., Rector of the Boston Seminary, presiding. There 
were in attendance thirty priests, of whom seventeen were sem- 
inary professors, representing eleven institutions. The Secretary, 
the Rev. George V. Leahy, S. T. L., of Boston, referred to the _ 
printed report of the Association for the minutes of the meetings 
held at Boston last year. He asked permission to rehearse at a 
subsequent session the resolutions then adopted. The President 
was able to announce but little progress in his efforts to secure 
unity of action among the seminaries respecting entrance exam- 
inations and requirements..- 

The feature of the afternoon was the reading of two excellent 
p-pers on “The Teaching of Moral Theology,” by the Rev. Timo- 
thy 8. Barrett, S. J., of Woodstock, and the Rev. John W. Mel- 
ody, D. D., of the Catholic University. 

After tendering a vote of thanks to both essayists, the assem- 
bly entered upon an interesting and animated discussion of the 
topics suggested. Father Havey approved the idea that a close 
relation should be established between the three related branches 
of moral, ascetic, and pastoral theology. Father Command, of 
Detroit; thought that time could be saved by centering the 
student’s attention on the tracts de Actibus Humanis, de Legibus, 
and one or two others. A representative of the Polish Seminary 
newly established at Detroit, favored two classes of moral the- 
ology, one dealing with its speculative side, the other with prac- 
tical applications, according to the custom in vogue in some parts 
of Germany. 
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The essayists responded to questions and difficulties, adhering 
to their original contention that the teaching of moral is very im- 
portant, both to equip the confessor and to meet the speculative 
ethical errors of the day. It was acknowledged that the adjust- 
ment of an ideal course involved difficulties, but the ideal, it was 
maintained, must not be lov.:+<.1 or forgotten. 

At the close of the session it was voted that Father Barrett and 
Dr. Melody frame resolutions embodying some of the more im- 
portant practical suggestions contained in their excellent papers. 


The meeting then adjourned. 


SECOND MEETING 


The second meetiug of the Seminary Department began at 
9:30 a. m., Wednesday morning. The attendance was slightly 
in excess of that of the day preceding, three additional seminaries 
sending representatives. The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and accepted. The Secretary also read for the informa- 
tion of those present the resolutions adopted last year, bearing 
upon the two topics of Entrance Conditions and Science Teach- 
ing in our Seminaries. 

The assembly then listened to two instructive and inspiring 
papers on “The Teaching of Homiletics,” the first by the Very 
Rev. John P. Chidwick, D. D., Rector of St. Joseph’s Seminary, 
Dunwoodie, N. Y., and the second by the Rev. Thomas F. 
Burke, of the Paulist Congregation. 

The first writer proved convincingly that good preparation, both — 
remote and proximate, is needed to make pulpit oratory effective. 
While preaching should be natural, the defects of nature have to 
be obviated, as far as may be, by a careful seminary training. In 
this training, logical power, excellence of delivery, and a large 
acquaintance with the Scriptures, the preacher’s richest mine, 
must all be cultivated. The essayist then outlined a six years’ 
course of progressive homiletic instruction. Two or three classes 
a week, and three sermons a year from each student, were recom- 
mended. In the last division of his paper, the writer urged that 
all keep in mind and inculcate in their students the immense op- 
portunities for good awaiting the well prepared preacher. In 
every Sunday discourse there is the possibility of reaching the 
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hearts of young and old, confirming their faith, and inspiring 
in them the purpose of imitating more closely our Blessed Lord. 
The Department extended a willing vote of thanks to Dr. Chid- 
wick for his excellent paper. ; 

The reading of the second paper had progressed but a few 
minutes when the assembly was honored by a visit from His 
Excellency, the Apostolic Delegate, attended by Bishop Hartley, 
Father Howard and some others. The Papal Delegate spoke 
words of kindly encouragement and admonition to the assembled 
delegates, and graciously bestowed his blessing. Bishop Hartley 
also favored the audience with a short address, expressing his ap- 
preciation of the work being done by the seminary teachers of 
the country. 

After this welcome visit Father Burke continued his thoughtful 
paper on the needs of the Catholic preacher of the present day. 
To this author it seemed highly important that the individual 
qualifications of prespective preachers should be heeded by the 
teacher of homiletics. Originality must not be deadened by the 
vain and foolish endeavor to cast all preachers in a common 
mould. Training in the technique of public speaking remained, 
however, a necessity for all. To thé student the labor and drill 
incident to this technical preparation will appear irksome. But 
he may be encouraged to persevere by the considerations that he 
will thus acquire self-command, that he will enhance the useful- 
ness of his later homiletic efforts, and that, by making himself 
an efficient preacher, he will become an influence for good on 
human life in all its aspects, individual, social and political. To 
prepare priests well for the thirteen thousand sermons delivered 
every Sunday from Catholic pulpits in the United States, the 
seminary professors of homiletics should be men of many ‘quali- 
fications, discerners of individual talents, spiritual, themselves 
good preachers, cultured, experienced and devoted to their tasks. 
The able essay of Father Burke evoked a hearty vote of thanks 
and commendation from the assembled delegates. 

In the discussion that followed, a half dozen or more took part, 
including Dr. Walsh, of Niagara, Fr. Stehle, O. S. B., Dr. Mel- 
ody, Fr. Barrett, S. J., Fr. Doyle, C. S. P. and Dr. Ryan, of 
Rochester. Each of these emphasized some oné or other ele- 
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ment needed to make preaching more effectual for good, as sin- 
cerity, spirituality, solidity of material, preparation for apt de- 
livery, thoroughness of training and individuality. All con- 
curred, however, in proclaiming their belief that the teaching of 
homiletics should be given a place of standing and honor in the 
seminary curriculum. 


At the end it was voted that the Committee on Resolutions, to 
which Father Doyle was now added as a member, should draw up 
a resolution expressing the general sentiment of this body on the 
matter of Homiletic Instruction in the Seminary. The meeting, 
having lasted a full three hours, then adjourned. 


THIRD MEETING 
The final session of the Department began on Thursday morn- 
ing at 10 a. m., and continued for one hour. The minutes of the 
previous meeting were read and accepted. The Committee on 
Resolutions presented a set of resolutions, which were approved 
and adopted by the assembly. : 


Proceeding to the election of officers for the ensuing year, the 
Department determined by a viva voce vote to retain the present 
Secretary. Nominations from the floor, followed by balloting, 
led to the election of a new President, the Very Rev. E. J. Walsh, 
C. M., D. D., of Niagara University, and of a new Vice Presi- 
dent, the Very Rev. John P. Chidwick, D. D., of the New York 
Seminary. The elections were confirmed and made unanimous. 
The retiring officers were tendered a vote of thanks, and the 
meeting then adjourned. 

Appended will be found the resolutions adopted by the Sem- 
inary Department at its final session. 
Georce V. Leany, Secretary. 


RESOLUTIONS OF THE SEMINARY DEPARTMENT 


Wue_reas, The importance of the matter demands it; and 
Wuereas, The attacks of the enemies of our Faith make it 
necessary ; be it 


Resolved, That it is the sense of the Seminary Department that 
moral theology should not only be treated solidly and accurately, 
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but also that the questions which embrace the principles of moral 
science be exposed dogmatically. 


WHEREAS, It is the office of the priest to preach the Word of 
God; be it 


Resolved, That great stress be laid upon this sacred obligation 
in the seminaries; that the students be trained with all diligence. 
Wherefore the professors of homiletics should see to it that the 
doctrine be exact and solid, and the method of expounding it be 
Apostolic. 


Let the students give themselves to the study of the Sacred 
Scripture and the Fathers. 


Let them be taught to expound to the people the doctrine of 
Christ Crucified, and to insist upon those points which make for 
the true Christian formation of their hearers. 


Let them be convinced that they must meditate upon the things 
they are going to propose, and let them have frequent recourse 
to God. 


Let them be thoroughly trained in all that pertains to the per- 
fection of voice and gesture and whole bearing. 


TrmotHy B. Barrett, S. J., 
Joun W. MEvopy, D. D., 
A.?. Deas, C. S.P, 


Committee on Resolutions. 





PAPERS 


THE TEACHING OF MORAL THEOLOGY 


REV. TIMOTHY B. BARRETT, S. J., PROFESSOR OF MORAL THEOLOGY, 
HOUSE OF STUDIES, WOODSTOCK, MD. 


The teaching of Moral Theology is well-nigh the most impor- 
tant function of clerical training. We are gathered together to 
further the noblest of all noble interests, those of our great Cap- 
tain, Christ. This is our common aim. We may differ in meth- 
od, but the scope of our work is the same, to restore all things 
in Christ. In the great temple of Catholic education there are 
many sanctuaries, but the Holy of Holies is.for the priest alone. 
On the training of the priest depends the Catholic life of our 
nation—the true reformer being the holy priest and confessor. 
He alone knoweth the hearts of men. There are no secrets of the 
human heart, nay—we say it with all reverence—no secrets of 
the Heart of our Savior, unfathomed by the Catholic priest. The 
priest, the confessor, is the mediator between man and God. The 
interest of both are laid up in his soul. The priest heart must 
be like the Heart of the Master. To train this man, the ambassa- 
dor of Christ, to form the Apostle, this is in a peculiar manner 
the duty of the professor of Moral. The regular officer in the 
army of the Lord is the priest whose heart is right as our Lord 
is with him. (Kings, 4,c. 10.) He is the standard-bearer. Vex- 
illa Regis prodeunt, fulget crucis mysterium. 

The teacher of Moral Theology should be, or at least strive to 
be, not merely a learned man, but he should also strive to be in his 
own humble way like to our Lord, else he cannot make his 
pupils like our Lord. He must have fathomed as well as possible 
to him in his own life the mystery of the cross, before he can 
read its lessons to his pupils who are to pass the King’s com- 
mands. along to the spiritually wounded. They must be the 
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leaders of the onslaught, and the manceuvres must be learned pri- 
marily in the class of Moral Theology. These young men, the 
future confessors of the land, will one day have the hearts of 
men in their hands and the hopes of Christ in their keeping. 
They are to be the clavigeri, the key-bearers of the Kingdom of 
God, the judges, the teachers, the fathers of the souls of men. 
The note of the holiness of the Church will be in a very marked 
degree entrusted to them. Theirs it will be, under God, to lead 
souls from the mire of iniquity into the highlands of God’s grace. 
As the guides of souls, they should be the way, the truth and the 
life to their penitents, and to make his pupils such, the professor 
must direct all his efforts. 

It would be hard indeed to imagine material more pliable than 
are the hearts of the pupils seated before him in the classroom. 
They have been prepared by years of most careful training; or- 
dinarily speaking they are inflamed with enthusiasm. Moral 
Theology, the science of right and wrong, is a most vital, entranc- 
ing subject. Morality is the blood in the veins of every human 
act. Much of the subject matter is already known at least in 
part to the pupil—this is at once a benefit and a danger. 

The professor is about to begin his lecture. Before doing so, 
one thing is of prime importance, the text-book. He is to lecture 
from a text. Tliat text must be known to his pupils, else much 
will be lost. He should see to it that the prelection has been made 
by his pupils beforehand. On this the success of teaching de- 
pends in great part. Now a prelection is an impossibility without 
the text-book. The lecture is a part, a great part, yet only a 
part of the teaching of Moral Theology. The teacher must ex- 
plain the principles of his science. But this science the most 
important of all principles, must be elucidated from life with all 
its variations external and internal in individual souls. The pro- 
fessors of Moral Theology, like the true reformers of whom Pius 
X speaks in his latest Encyclical, should combine theory with 
practice, availing themselves of the former to prevent all the wiles 
of error, and of the latter to apply the precepts to the morals and 
actions of life. 

Theory and practice, that is the life-work of the professor of 
Moral; both must be taught in the lecture, The moral theolo- 
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gian must be deeply versed in the practical principles of life. 
Ordinarily speaking, he will not be so, unless he has learned 
them from his master. The living voice of the teacher is almost 
sacramental in its efficacy. Now in explaining his principles the 
professor must needs be merciless in his logic. The principles 
must be proved up to the hilt, must shine out like bright stars 
in the heavens, must be explained in all their multitudinous bear- 
ings. Take as an example, the treatise on the Human Acts. It 
embraces all our lives. Yet it is this very fundamental tract of 
Moral Theology on which the leaders of so-called modern thought 
outside the Church have gone astray. 


The professor of Moral must, above all things, see to it that 
his principles are clearly proved and understood. This is es- 
pecially necessary in our own day. There is not a single funda- 
mental principle of morality that is not denied by the enemies 
of the Church. Our proofs must be irrefragable. It is true that 
the principle must be applied to the life around us, that the pu- 
pil must learn how to make the application; but without being 
solidly grounded in his principles, the pupil’s solutions will be 
snap judgments which are the bane of Moral Theology. The 
questions which contain the basic principles of the Moral Science 
must be expounded dogmatically. ; 

Every day after the lecture some ten minutes should be allowed 
the pupils for questions. This is ordinarily of great importance, 
and should never be omitted without grave reason. For it not 
infrequently happens that some part of the lecture has not been 
grasped; and all should be given an opportunity to put their 
queries in public. 


On the following day at the beginning of the class, the pre- 
ceding lecture should be repeated by the pupil, and the most 
searching questions and apt cases put by the professor. Drill 
and drudgery are keys to the treasure of Moral Theology. Dur- 
ing this questioning the professor may also be teaching. His ob- 
ject must be ever kept in view, namely, the salvation of souls. 
Hence after being convinced that the pupil understands the prin- 
ciple he should also see whether he knows how to apply it to 
practical life. 
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Besides this daily repetition, in some seminaries there is a 
weekly review of the matter of a fortnight or a week. The whole 
hour of class is given to it; the professor does the questioning 
himself and the work is very hard. Long years of experience 
have demonstrated that it is more useful if the professor takes 
the burden of cross questioning on himself during this whole time 
than if he leaves the questioning to his pupils. He can now give 
cases on the fortnight’s matter and he should have a great num- 
ber of live ones on hand to stimulate their interest. 

Of course every moment of this hour is precious and should 
be used for all its value. The pupil is on his mettle before the 
whole class. He must prove to all that he has a full grasp of his 
principles and can apply them. The professor can also add va- 
riety to this hour by making an imaginary confession and thus 
inducting his pupil into his after life’s hard work. 

Moreover, as teaching supposes an altogether peculiar relation 
between the professor and the pupil, ample opportunity should be 
given for private instruction. Hence with.us an hour is appointed 
daily, during which free access may be had to the professor’s 
room. The benefit of this custom is so enormous as to be simply 
incalculable. For a professor of Moral Theology it is likely to 
be the hardest of the day. The student receives at this time a 
guidance regarding his future work as confessor and father of 
souls that frequently can never be imparted during class. It 
should be the pupil’s hour. His after work “in the box” should 
ever bear the fruits of the encouragement and kindly counsel he 
then received. 

Now comes the yearly examination. The student must satisfy 
the professor that he has mastered the theory and. practice of the 
year’s work. But for a month before the examination the class 
time is given to a review. Here again personal experience has 
proved that it is better for the professor to do the questioning. 
He can now give more intricate cases and insist on the interrela- 
tions of the various tracts. Besides the yearly examination there 
is one known to us as the examination Ad audiendas. The pu- 
pil is supposed to be in the box. Any case may be given to him; 
and everything is taken into count in the vote; he must be able 
to hear confessions fructuose. 
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Cases of conscience are given every Saturday; and moreover 
a short time before the “Examen Ad Audiendas” the pupil is 
given a special opportunity. He comes, if he wishes, to the pro- 
fessor’s room and there hears an imaginary confession; the pro- 
fessor criticising everything at the end; hearing the imaginary 
penitent himself, giving advice and. acting as if in the confes- 
sional. 

But these are only the dry bones of teaching Moral Theology. 
The sunlight and peace of God must enter into the preparation. 
The pupil is taught that his ministry is divine, that he must be- 
come weak to the weak, all things to all men; that the virtues 
of the Sacred Heart must be the blood in the veins of the priest’s 
spiritual life. His work is preeminently a work of mercy. He 
must be taught all the industrial of a skilful guide of souls. In 
the class of Moral he must be taught the rules of the discernment 
of spirits, of Satan’s dealing with different classes of men. He 
shotld learn the causes of the disquietude of souls and the means 
to disentangle them from Satan’s snares. 

Insistence should be laid on the need of prayer to obtain grace 
to dispose the indisposed and lead souls on to sanctity. He not 
only begets souls for God by absolving them from mortal sins, 
but also, like a good father, enriches them with the treasures 
of grace by drawing them on from virtue to virtue. 

The professor of Moral must be an adept in diagnosing the 
evils of the day. He must know and teach the rules for thinking 
with the Church. The means the Church urges as being the best, 
he must teach his pupils. In our own day he should see that 
they become apostles of daily Communion. 

Men formed thus will be the standard bearers in truth of our 
King, the guardians of the fire of the love of God burning in the 
hearts of men. 





THE TEACHING OF HOMILETICS IN OUR 
SEMINARIES 


VERY REV. JOHN P. CHIDWICK, RECTOR OF ST. JOSEPH’S 
SEMINARY, YONKERS, N. Y. 


The place which should be accorded to the teaching of homi- 
letics in the curriculum of our seminaries must be considered, 
first, from the importance of the. spoken word in the ministry 
of the priesthood; secondly, from the careful and arduous prep- 
aration which proficiency in the art of public speaking requires ; 
and, thirdly, from the obligation which rests on every priest to 
preach the word of God effectively. The first part of my paper 
will treat of these three considerations; the second will suggest 
a method by which the art of sacred eloquence may be developed 
in Our seminaries. 

In the first place, what important end does the spoken word 
serve in the public ministry of our priesthood? Is it true that 
the power of the pulpit is on the wane; that sermons and in- 
structions no longer attract; that our people, especially in large 
cities, seek short Masses, sans everything which is not necessary 
for the fulfillment of the obligation? If this be true, then have 
we come to a condition which should cause us serious alarm, and 
should make the study of sacred eloquence the more exigent and 
imperative. 

If the poor after six days of exhausting toil and often of 
sorrow, no longer look to the word of God at Sunday Mass for 
comfort and consolation; if the young surrounded by temptation 
at work and recreation, no longer regard with serious attention 
the warnings, advice, promises and rewards of the Holy Gospel; 
if our workingmen beset with disturbing questions, cynically put 
to them by socialistic and infidel fellow-craftsmen, no longer look 
to the Sunday sermon to set at rest their doubts and cheer them 
in their trials; if parents do not care to be advised and counseled 
from the altar; if the exposition of the saving doctrines and 
beautiful practices of our holy Faith are not appreciated by our 
people; if the sweet, sympathetic and comforting life and the 
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divine personality of our Blessed Savior have lost their power to 
hold and charm the hearts of His children; if preaching upon the 
love and mercy and providence of God has grown tiresome to our 
congregations ; then, if the fault lie with the people, priests must 
be awakened from the dream of complacency with which they re- 
gard their people’s devotion, as this condition would seem to indi- 
cate that their devotion is losing its depth and that they are not 
far from the parting of the ways between fervor and indifference, 
perhaps, between faith and unbelief. 

But who will say that the fault lies with the people? Who 
will attribute to them the coldness of faith which their indiffer- 
ence to sermons would seem to indicate? Who will question for 
a moment the strength and fervor of the faith which has raised 
glorious monuments of worship to God throughout our land, 
has buttressed them with substantial and well equipped schools, 
and at a sacrifice which commands the admiration of all right- 
minded citizens of our country? The question of salvation is most 
imminent with the people, the beauty and truth of their religion 
are their pride and cheering comfort, their love of our Blessed 
Lord crowds our Masses and our communion rails. Their faith 
is unquestionably strong, practical, ardent and enthusiastic. Then, 
if they have lost their taste for sermons and instructions, where 
shall we place the blame? 

We cannot offer an example, as they do who claim that there 
is a woeful decline in public oratory in our day, and state as a rea- 
son that the newspaper and the magazines have become the peo- 
ple’s forum, and editors and writers are now the public’s teachers 
and leaders. Our people will never take their religion from the 
printed sheet whose author they do not know, and the inspiration 
of whose statements may be easily influenced by prejudices and 
selfish interests. A marvelous circulation is not claimed by any 
of the Catholic papers or periodicals. Our people will always 
look to the pulpit for their religion, to the lips of him who has 
been charged with the office and empowered with the authority to 
teach in the name of Christ, who has been promised in his teach- 
ing office the especial divine assistance of the Holy Ghost and 
who stands before God’s people as the mouthpiece of His holy 
Church. More than this, our people look upon us not only as the 
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preachers, but as the witnesses of Christ, men who have seen and 
felt His presence, who are aglow with all that concerns Him, who 
make Him their life’s study and devotion, who live Him in the 
daily duties and sacrifices of their lives, and our utterances are for 
them the living dogmas of our Faith. Then whence their growing 
indifference to our sermons and instructions? 

Speaking of the decline of public oratory in our day, a writer 
in the Forum has this to say of the oratory of the pulpit: “Com- 
parative pulpit oratory, if such a phrase be allowable, furnishes 
striking proof that the subject and the occasion, more than all 
else, inspire the speaker and determine the character and place 
among oratorical efforts of what he utters. The great theme of 
the pulpit orator and its vital importance to every listener, remain 
ever the same, though change shall overtake all else in the lives 
of men. It waits for no felicitous occasion or universal emer- 
gency, but is always present and imminent, claiming precedence 
of all else that can appeal to conscience or judgment. The 
genius of the speaker is at all times challenged to its utmost in 
the presentation of the truth it embodies, and is the measure of 
his rank among those to whom it is committed to promulgate 
their real significance. Whatever failure, therefore, in maintain- 
ing the high rank pulpit oratory had in the past, can with truth 
be fastened upon the present day, must be laid in large measure 
at the door of the speaker himself and little of it can be traced to 
any other source.” The writer’s expression, “pulpit oratory,” 
is to be understood as including all pulpit utterances having for 
their end the influencing of our people’s lives by the preaching of 
the sacred truths of religion. He says that the soul is yet re- 
ceptive, the seed has not lost its properties—the relations between 
the people and the eternal truths of religion are not yet severed— 
the reason why a harvest is not reaped is due to the sower. 

And may we not ask ourselves, if we fall under the censure 
of these words: Is it due to our want of proper preparation for 
the art of pulpit speaking that our people are tiring of sermons? 
Is it due to a want of that immediate preparation before ascend- 
ing the pulpit which should manifest our reverence for the word 
of God, the importance which we attach to it as a means of 
grace, and should bespeak our love and zeal for the salvation of 
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the people whom we are addressing? Are we striving to keep 
pace with the ever-increasing intelligence of our congregations so 
that the word of God will be presented to them clothed with be- 
coming diction, and presented in a manner suited to their needs? 

Never was a time nor a place when so much preaching was 
done as to-day in our Church in America. Undoubtedly much 
of the practical faith of our people is due to it. Its volume is in- 
creasing at our Sunday Masses and particular devotions. But if 
the people are tiring, may we not ask if the quantity is the only 
requisite to which we should attend? Should we not attend to 
the quality as well as the quantity? It is not difficult to con- 
ceive a condition of finance in a country in which a flood of 
counterfeit might discount the true coin, so that the country 
would feel compelled to call the true from circulation in order 
to rid itself of the counterfeit. May not a similar discounting 
of all pulpit eloquence be brought about by a flood of careless 
and unprepared. sermons from untrained speakers? Our people 
pack our churches to the doors at our missions, and it is not rare 
for them to inquire for the Mass which a good preacher in the 
parish will celebrate. 

But let us grant for a moment that the fault can be charged 
against the people. Suppose our people, who are a busy people and 
have only Sunday whereon to rest, feel that as little as possible 
of Sunday relaxation should be taken from them. What then? 
Our duty is clear. They must receive instruction and exhorta- 
tion, and we must preach to them. We cannot permit them to 
be uninformed or unenthused. We must advise and warn them. 
We must console and cheer them. We must see to it that their 
lives are not strung upon habits alone, but upon principles which 
generate habits, and that they may be able to give to them- 
selves and to others a reason for the. faith which is in them. 
“Faith comes by hearing,” says St. Paul, and our people must 
hear the truth from us. If the materialism of the age is affecting 
them, the fire of our hearts burning with love of them and of 
God, and the power and force of our words in denunciation and 
exhortation must help destroy the baneful influence. We should 
reasonably respect their physical needs but we are bound to at- 
tend to their spiritual wants. Our sermons and instructions need 
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not be long, but they should be wholesome, pithy and persuasive. 
But to do away with sermons and instructions would be to chill 
further a cooling fervor, to give greater opportunity to weaken 
faith, to cause the sacraments to be neglected and the whole spir- 
itual life to fall into decline. Cardinal Gibbons has said that if 
preaching were taken away from any Christian community, the 
Faith would disappear in fifty years. 

We cannot be true shepherds of our flocks and not dis- 
tribute bountifully the bread of the word of eternal life; we can- 
not be called fathers of our people if we refuse to instruct and 
advise our children, who are never free from sorrow or danger; 
we cannot be styled the ambassadors of Christ, unless, in season 
and out of season, we lay down the terms upon which Christ 
will receive us into His heavenly mansions; we cannot be called 
fishers of men unless, by every act and device, we strive to 
gather souls into the net of the Master. The pulpit is the plough- 
share with which we “thrash the mountains and break them to 
pieces” and make the hills like chaff. It is the watchtower from 
which we sound the warnings and give the alarm lest the blood 
of God’s children might be required at our hands. It is the plat- 
form from which we lift the stones into the temples of God 
which we are building in the hearts of our people; from this 
platform, stone after stone we set in place, until the glorious 
edifices stand complete. No other duty of our priesthood, except 
the celebration of the holy Mass and the administration of the 
sacraments, is as important and in our day so urgent. It might 
even. be said that we shall not be called upon to administer the 
sacraments frequently if our churches do not ring with our voices 
as Christ’s ambassadors. If men do not pay attention to our 
words we must not desist, but labor the harder and use every art 
to compel and persuade them to listen. 

Is it necessary to study the art of public speaking? Does 
the act require serious attention and careful preparation? Or is 
it natural so that a man who has something to say and says it 
clearly and earnestly will speak well? There are some who hold 
this opinion, that we shall convince and persuade if we have 
knowledge and love of our subject, think clearly, and speak 
directly and honestly. Speak naturally, they say, as you do in 
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earnest conversation, only in tones sufficiently loud to reach your 
audience, and proper inflection, emphasis, movement, pause, 
spirit, and that subtle magnetic influence which springs up be- 
tween speaker and auditors will follow. For proof they point, 
on the one hand, to trained speakers whose delivery has been 
ruined by artificiality acquired in schools and is manifested in of- 
fensive mannerisms and ridiculous extravagances; and, on the 
other, to exceptional geniuses who have broken through every 
law of elocution and by sheer force of natural gifts have domi- 
nated their audiences as with a preternatural power, taking the 
burdens under which other men were breaking their backs, as 
they strove in vain to interest and inspire their fellowmen, 
they have flown with them like eagles easily and lightly into the 
air and have held their fellows charmed and transfixed by their 
marvelous gifts. 

In his book, “The Voice and Spiritual Education,’ Professor 
Hiram Corson, who graces the chair of English Literature at 
Cornell University, summarizes in the following words the teach- 
ing of the celebrated Archbishop Whately upon the art of public 
reading, as it is put forth in the Archbishop’s “Elements of 
Rhetoric’: “Enter into the spirit of what you read, read natur- 
ally, and you will read well.” But, he adds, Mr. Grant, writing 
in 1835 upon the Archbishop’s preaching, says: “Oratory is 
not his forte—he goes through his addresses in so clumsy and 
inanimate a way that the noble Lords at once come to the con- 
clusion that nothing so befits him as unbroken silence. He speaks 
in so low a tone as to be inaudible to those who are any dis- 
tance from him. And not only is the voice low in its tones, but 
it is unpleasant in its monotony. In his manner there is not a 
particle of life or spirit. You would fancy His Grace to be half 
asleep while speaking. You see so little appearance of conscious- 
ness about him that you can hardly help doubting whether his 
legs will support him until he has finished his address.” And 
yet, continues Mr. Corson, the writer justly states that the Arch- 
bishop’s writings abound with evidences of profound thought, 
varied knowledge, great mental acuteness and superior powers 
of reasoning. The theory of the Archbishop that the speaker 
and the reader (for his advice will be taken by both), will speak 
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and read well if they do so naturally, did not serve him as 
he thought it did. 

And is it not the same with us? Do not most of us believe 
in speaking naturally, as the term is usually understood, 
and, as a consequence, do we not bring into the pulpit 
our natural defects of voice, of awkwardness and of tem- 
perament? Speaking naturally should not be taken in the sense 
that nature is not to be carefully corrected, when defective, and 
cultivated when deficient. Nature should be free and unembar- 
rassed in the performance of her works. Defects should be cor- 
rected, hindrances should be removed, powers should be enlarged, 
deepened and improved. The actor is at his best when he is 
most natural, but he has traveled a long distance in time and 
labor between his first effort and his present perfection. And 
although we are not to be actors, not to be imitators or simula- 
tors; although we are to express truths which are in us, which 
we live, which others must live at great peril and sacrifice, and 
with which we must inspire them, although we must speak from 
our hearts, we will do well to imitate the actor in our training, 
so that nature will be herself, unincumbered by our imperfections. 
Is it not deplorable that, in our work so far beyond the aim of 
the actor, we give nature an instrument more poorly attuned and 
less fitted for the accomplishment of her purposes than he does? 

The science and the art of logic do not interfere, diminish 
nor subvert the natural powers of reasoning, but rather direct, 
strengthen and develop them; so the acquired art of speaking 
adds skill, facility and mastery to the natural gifts of speaking 
with which we are all blessed to a greater or less degree. There 
is an art in voice production, which, teaching us the proper use 
of the different organs of speech, gives increased power and 
resonance to the natural quality of the voice, and obtaining the 
maximum of result with a minimum of effort, saves the speaker 
from exhaustion and fatigue, and his hearers from discomfort 
and distress. There is an art in tone production which softens 
the harshness, subdues the loudness and modulates the monotony 
of the voice so that, as in a musical instrument with its keys 
and stops, the chords of the soul give the proper response to 
nature’s touch as she calls forth the various feelings and passions 
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of the human heart. Gesticulation is an art which teaches not 
to saw the air unduly with the arms as well as when to call upon 
them for emphasis and. illustration. It is seldom that speakers 
do not gesticulate when they are interested in their subject; but 
there are few who train the arms and hands to move gracefully in 
such union with the expression of the thought that both word 
and gesture may be each a strong and natural complement to 
the other. How often does it happen that a well timed and well 
executed gesture of the body or of the hand, or the expression on 
the speaker’s face, is more forcible than his words, and leaves a 
more lasting impression upon the mind of the auditors than the 
commanding or pleading tones of his voice? “Speak the speech, 
I pray you, as I pronounce it to you,” says Hamlet to the players, 
“trippingly on the tongue; but if you mouth it, as many of your 
players do, I had as lief the town crier spoke my lines. Nor do 
not saw the air too much with your hand, thus, but use all 
gently; for in the very torrent, tempest, and, as I may say, the 
whirlwind of passion, you must acquire and beget a temperance 
that may give it smoothness.” But the time to attend to voice 
and gesture is not when we call upon them for action, but in 
preparatory training. The organ should be properly tuned and 
pitched before the player sits to call forth its music. 

There is an art, not only in delivery, but also in the preparation 
and presentation of our sermon matter, in the construction and 
development of-our discourse, in the building of a paragraph and 
a climax in the selection of our thoughts and arguments and 
in their application. And our present seminary training, wherein 
the language of the class is the Latin tongue, and our text-books 
are devoid of imagery and given to concise argumentation, makes 
the study of the art in this particular also imperative. Who, 
as a young priest, has not felt not only awkwardness and ner- 
vousness in the pulpit, but woeful inability, when, in the quiet 
of his room, he struggled unto blood to express in his mother 
tongue to his people for ten or fifteen minutes what he had 
studied for years in the seminary? While with loving affec- 
tion we look back to the people who were the first victims of 
our practice and whose generous resignation gave us encourage- 
ment to try again, it is to be regretted that when fervor, imagi-~ 
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nation and enthusiasm were strongest within us, we had not the 
vehicles of language and address with which to inflame the 
minds and hearts of our auditors. Some of us have improved 
with experience, others have not had the time nor the opportunity. 
Let us not forget that in a country where the people are wont to 
judge the learning of their clergy from the utterances in the 
pulpit; a low standard of preaching must reflect upon the priest- 
hood in a sinister manner, while a high standard must exalt it to 
respect and admiration. 

The words of the illustrious Leo XIII. in his timely and illu- 
minating encyclical on Sacred Preaching, indicate another reason 
why we should be fitted for our pulpit ministry by serious and 
thorough preparation. He reminds us that we should not preach 
in the persuasive words of human wisdom, but in the manifes- 
tation of the spirit and truth of God. We should not be the 
interpreters of the times in the light of human reason and human 
experience, but the messengers from on high bearing God’s words 
of counsel and comfort, of justice and mercy to His children 
in the darkness, weak, blind, stricken, broken, sinful and sorrow- 
ful. We are the bearers of heavenly light banishing the gloom 
from men’s intellects and hearts. We are the doves of peace 
bearing the olive branch from the Father who would save His 
children from the flood and draw them into the ark of eternal 
salvation. The bread with which we are to feed them is the 
bread of angels, and is given to us by God Himself, and the 
paths which we show them lead upwards to the heights and are 
brilliant with the glory which falls from the slain and immacu- 
late Lamb. 

For this, the Holy Bible must be our principal armory and 
the chief source whence shall flow the living waters from our 
lips. Its texts, events, spirit, with the teachings and experiences 
of the Church and the saints ought to be the composition and 
life of the messages which we deliver. Its language is the cloth 
of gold with which the sacred writer sought to preserve the 
precious inspiration poured over his spirit; it is brilliant with 
the fire of his soul, as it glowed and burned beneath the 
influence of the Holy Ghost; it is often the body which the Holy 
Spirit Himself chose to make live in human form the heavenly 
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truths which He inspired. It sounds the depths of human feel- 
ing and it fits into every human experience far better than words 
of ours. It gives power where our words are weak, and it 
brings conviction and persuasion where ours scarcely move. It 
has a balm-like sweetness poured out, which comforts and heals. 
It gives the soul wings of hopes and aspiration so that it looks 
in upon a vision and enjoys an understanding far beyond the ken 
of nature. Language so apt, so appropriate, so unctuous, so full 
of the spirit and the truth, must be, as far as possible, the dic- 
tion of the Sacred Orator. It must glitter in his sentences and 
shine from his paragraphs. As naturally as the classical 
authors come to the assistance of secular writers for the expres- 
sion of their deepest emotions and for their descriptions of the 
beautiful and the sublime, so the tenderness, pathos, wisdom, 
beauty and sublimity of the. Holy Scripture with Scriptural simili- 
tude and incident and event, should be found in sermons and in- 
structions, not only at the command of the pulpit orator, but sug- 
gesting themselves to him and crowding themselves upon him 
when the tides of feeling sweep over his soul. Such a knowledge 
of the Holy Scripture requires study, not only in the spirit of the 
scholar, but in the spirit of one who strives to experience God’s 
message in his own heart, and to see its wonders in all God’s 
works that he might be able to tell the world in God’s own way 
and with God’s own spirit God’s love and mercy for man and 
man’s bounden duty to God. 

Should every student for the priesthood be compelled to 
study the art of speaking? Some have a talent for it. Is 
is sufficient that these should be made proficient in it and 
that those who have not the gift should be permitted free- 
dom to study it or not? The obligation rests upon all. In our 
country especially, all priests are preachers of the Word. The 
duty to instruct and inflame the minds and hearts of the people 
falls upon every priest. If we have little or no talent for the 
art, we may not become orators or distinguished speakers, but 
we can correct our defects and learn to speak interestingly and 
instructively. It is our duty to do all we can for God and souls 
and the priest who neglects to learn the use of the key whereby 
the treasure-house of his learning might be opened to his people, 
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is closing one of the broadest avenues for the gaining of glory 
to God and the obtaining of grace for souls. Besides it is not rare 
that a whole congregation will depend upon the ministry of a 
single priest. Upon his breaking of the bread of the Word of 
Life will depend much, if not almost all, of his people’s 
spirituality. 

The importance of preaching, the necessity of studying the 
art, and the obligation which rests upon every priest to perfect 
himself in it, as far as his powers may allow, should argue for 
this study a leading and decided place in a candidate’s prepara- 
tion for the priesthood. Next to the possession of what may be 
termed the absolutely necessary knowledge for our sacred office, 
should be the art of imparting the knowledge to the people for 
whom we are ordained and sent forth. It cannot be too strongly 
emphasized that sacred eloquence is the principal means by which 
we instruct and bring our people to the love and fear of God, 
to a participation in sacramental grace and by which we hold 
them loyally to the Church. In view of these aims, there are 
times when too much time can be paid to the study of moral 
and dogmatic theology, and the Holy Scriptures, if the study 
of sacred eloquence be crowded out. If necessary, time should 
be taken from the necessary studies, whenever possible, that 
sacred eloquence might not be neglected. We must not only 
mine the jewels but we must learn to cut and set them, for 
they are not for ourselves alone, but also for others. We must 
present them to others in an attractive manner. The courses in 
our seminaries should not aim to make the general student more 
scholarly than practical. It is well for a priest to be 
scholarly, but every priest who administers to souls should be a 
teacher with skill, and a preacher with power. 

In no other place than the pulpit is a priest called upon to use 
so much of his knowledge. In the confessional, even during a 
long career, most priests find themselves called upon to use only a 
small portion of their moral theology. In other offices than of 
the pulpit, dogma and Holy Scripture will be seldom called 
into requisition. But in the pulpit a priest calls upon the full- 
ness of his knowledge, draws arguments from every study at 
his command, develops principle from principle according to his 
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philosophy, sends home argument after argument with Scriptural 
texts and the Church’s definitions, adds emphasis by the explana- 
tion of the Church’s observances and illustrates his theme with 
events from sacred and Church history, old and new. The knowl- 
edge how to use his weapons is almost as necessary as the 
weapons themselves. 

How may a fitting place in the curriculum be given to our 
subject? In the first place, we should develop the study sys- 
tematically, beginning with the primary and elementary in form 
and matter and advancing to the more complex, from the simple 
to the more difficult. The elementary must not be con- 
sidered beneath the dignity of our attention. Our colleges are 
not called upon to make a specialty of public speaking, for only - 
few of their students may use it in their future careers; and 
accordingly we must expect the majority of students whom we re- 
ceive from them to be equally deficient in the primary require- 
ments of the art. With us the art is a specialty and we must ob- 
‘tain from it all the benefits which are within its scope. 

In the second place, we must give it time and place which 
will secure for it respect and attention from the students, im- 
press its importance upon their minds and induce them to bring 
to it the best that is in them. One hour a week, which is the 
time allotted to it in many of our seminaries, is not only insuf- 
ficient, but, owing to the interference and postponement from 
which this one hour generally suffers, occasioned by various 
reasons during the term, such an allotment serves only to bring 
the study into disregard and disrespect. The manner in which 
the practical part of the study should be conducted calls for 
ample time. The delivery of the sermons and _ instructions 
should be the work of a class, not as a class, but as individuals, 
so that every member will become acquainted with his particular 
mistakes and defects that he might be able the better to correct 
and remedy them; and this requires abundant time. Moreover, 
speaking is an art, and art grows perfect with constant practice. 

In the third place, the development should be paralleled, as 
closely as possible, with the cognate studies of the term so that 
the student will have the matter for his discourse full and fresh 
in his mind. At this time the translation of the technical terms 
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of the class into his mother tongue will best impress his mind, 
and on the other hand; he will obtain a better hold upon his class 
matter. 

In the fourth place, special attention ought to be paid to the 
study of Holy Scripture from the viewpoint of sacred eloquence, 
so that the principle laid down by Leo XIII. might be fulfilled 
and the term, “sacred eloquence,” properly applied, that we 
might speak, not our thoughts, but God’s, and with His spirit, 
and in the language with which He clothes His revelation. 

Having prefaced with these four general principles, permit 
me to suggest a development which might. be adopted by a semi- 
nary with a six years’ course, similar to that of St. Joseph’s, 
Dunwoodie, N. Y. es 

Voice and tone production should command chief attention 
during the first year. Reading aloud from the Old Testament 
ought to be the principal exercise. The Old Testament abounds 
with passages of the pathetic and the heroic, of the beautiful and 
the sublime, of wise counsel and stirring incident, and affords 
abundant opportunity for inflection, emphasis, pause and move- 
ment by which the voice is trained to express spirit and 
thought. Reading aloud is to be preferred to speaking, because 
it allows more time for preparation and enables the student to 
guard more carefully the cultivation of the voice. In prepara- 
tion, the student should study the character of the author, the 
special relation of the passage to the author’s experience, and 
the circumstances of time and place and action which called it 
forth. Thus he will be better able to appreciate the full meaning 
and beauty of the passage, sink its meaning and unction deeper 
into his soul, while the language of Holy Scripture will be im- 
pressed without effort upon his mind. 

But it would be a mistake not to train him in exercises of 
elementary public speaking, for a good reader will not necessarily 
develop into a good speaker, and gesture must not go unnoticed. 
It has often struck me that we lose much in the beauty, interest 
and force of our sermons by omitting to use the illustrative and 
powerful help of anecdote and story. We are all children in 
listening to a story told by one skilled in the art. It catches our 
attention, excites our curiosity and holds us to the end. Would 
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it not give the student a store of illustrations, naturalness in 
style and ease in address, if he were obliged at the commence- 
ment of his study to learn and tell in his own way, first for chil- 
dren, and then for adults, the incidents and events with which 
the Old Testament abounds, and indicate the sermons and in- 
structions in which they may be used? In this way he would 
receive practice in the art of public speaking, and at the same 
time fill his mind with material for the future. 

In the second year, when the voice will not need the atten- 
tion which was required in the preceding year, more time can be 
given to the study of Old Testament literature, memorizing 
striking and important passages, and, while preserving our 
reverence for the holy pages, using it as a sacred classic, in a 
similar manner as classics are used in colleges, so that the stu- 
dents’ minds will become saturated with its unction, and their 
vocabulary enriched with its language. For practice in speak- 
ing, they might be taught the analysis of texts as in meditation 
that they might learn so to analyze and develop the Word of God 
in their sermons, that in preaching, instead of preaching an essay 
upon a religious subject they will preach what God has said upon 
the subject. Analysis, while teaching them to meditate, will im- 
press upon their minds more than any other study the texts them- 
selves and their meaning and sentiment. The practice in develop- 
ment will offset the cramped habit of thought which is apt to be 
begotten from the consciences of our text-books. 

Cognate studies during the first two years at Dunwoodie— 
philosophy, the history of the Jewish people and the general 
study of the Old Testament—lend themselves appropriately and 
helpfully to this development. By the time the student has 
finished the two years’ course, his voice, gesture, mind and spirit 
should have received fair training in the elements of the art of 
sacred eloquence and he should possess a small treasure-house 
of Scriptural wealth. 

The four years in theology ought to be brought to bear upon 
the practical use of the art before the people and upon a familiar 
acquaintance with the New Testament. We read the epistles 
and gospels at our Sunday Masses, but few of us read them 
well. How many read them as if the reading were only a func- 
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tion to be observed, and, having closed the book and set them- 
selves for their sermon, make it appear that now the real bread of 
life is to be distributed to their congregations. It seems to be for- 
gotten that the Gospel is the word of God, the real Sunday morn- 
ing message of Jesus Christ to His people, and that our words 
should only be explanatory of it. We should have been taught in 
our seminaries the special circumstances in which every gospel 
found birth, and we should have been trained to interpret it with 
sympathy and application for the people. 

Reading the Sunday gospels and delivering homilies upon 
them might be assigned to the work for the class in the first year 
of theology. The chronology, topography and history of every 
gospel should be studied and the students interrogated upon them. 
In his homilies the student will have occasion to use the power 
of analysis, description and development in which he was trained 
during the previous year. Sketches of sermons upon apologetical 
subjects also might be prepared, as the study of apologetics 
belongs to this term. 

The second year of theology should be marked by a decided 
advance in the reading and writing of sermons and discourses. 
The reading of the gospels should be continued as in the preced- 
ing year and special attention should be paid to the Gospel litera- 
ture, especially to the simplicity and directness, beauty and 
tenderness of our Master’s teaching. The parables should be 
memorized, at least so that the student will be able to explain 
them to the people—using the text occasionally. The subjects 
for the sermons and instructions should be the moral and the 
dogmatic class matter of the term so that the student will learn 
to translate the peculiar phraseology of his text-books into the 
everyday language of the people, and to select the most power- 
ful arguments that can be presented in a popular way. In this 
exercise his powers of development and illustration will have a 
field for play, and Church history will render invaluable assist- 
ance. I do not favor writing set sermons upon the Sunday 
gospels, as there might exist too great a temptation in life upon 
the mission to depend upon the work of the past and neglect 
further effort. It ought to be our endeavor not to give the young 
priest a stock of ready sermons, but to give him the material and 
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the training of mind and expression which he will develop with 
his experience. 

The Epistles, -especially those of St. Paul, should succeed the 
Gospel, for the reading and literature of the third year, and 
the sermon and instruction work ought to continue upon the 
class matter. Catechetical instruction for children might be added 
with a few lectures upon Sunday school work. The art of inter- 
esting children requires cleverness in illustration and_ story- 
telling and a knowledge of the manner in which a child’s mind 
works. 

The final year ought to be devoted to sketches of Gospel and 
occasional sermons, five-minute sermons and answers to ques- 
tion-box inquiries. The five-minute sermon should be kept to 
the development of a single thought and should not be allowed 
to exceed the limit of time. The question-box should treat of 
subjects with which the student ought to be familiar and its pur- 
pose should be to teach him self-confidence and readiness of 
speech. 

My program, I am aware, is most crudely tentative, but it 
is only a suggestion. Undoubtedly others with more experience, 
can furnish programs more simple and more effective. I 
only wish to emphasize that the students at the close of their 
seminary course should be informed with all necessary elements 
of sacred eloquence, should be well acquainted with its chief 
sources and inspiration, should have stored their minds and en- 
riched their language with Scriptural events and- texts, should 
have learned to express in their native tongue-what they have 
studied in technical Latin, and should have been drilled and 
practised in every way in which they shall be called upon to ex- 
pound the sacred truths of our holy Faith. It is true that this 
calls for time and study, but the importance of the subject en- 
titles it to these more than any other study, except moral and dog- 
matic theology and the Sacred Scriptures, and it is of such im- 
portance that even these must not be permitted to exclude its 
serious and efficient pursuit. It is possible to shorten the course 
by joining the first two years into one, also by uniting the second 
and third theology. It would be necessary to make a sacrifice, 
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but the sacrifice might not appear to some to be so great as to 
warrant the excess of labor, time and attention. 

Practice is the chief requisite in every art and in the art of 
sacred eloquence it is especially so. The speaker must not only 
master the art itself, but master himself under the pressure of 
excitement, and when the sense of responsibility rests heavily 
upon him. For this reason every student should be compelled 
to speak at least three times a year. One of these sermons might 
be prepared during the summer vacation. It can be delivered 
before the student body at meal time. This is the practice ob- 
served at Dunwoodie. The other two sermons can be easily 
prepared and delivered during the scholastic year if fifteen or 
twenty minutes be set as the time limit of the sermon. 

The work should be under the charge of two professors. They 
will find it sufficiently slavish if they strive for results. The one 
in charge of the first two years should be an expert in voice 
culture, with a fair knowledge of Holy Scripture; the other, for 
the theologians, should be well skilled in theology and Scripture 
and should be conversant with the art which he teaches. It 
would be well if the latter had experience on the mission so as 
to teach the students how to clothe the dry bones of principles 
with the flesh and blood of human life, and how to present the 
truths of our Faith in the most telling and comforting manner. 

Let the students be taught that even more than matter or form 
for the success of preaching, is personal character. He must 
have a strong character who desires to think and speak strongly ; 
he must have a ‘pious and sympathetic character who will feel 
keenly the things that appertain to Christ. And the more that 
his life reflects his preaching, not only the greater life and power 
will be in his words, but the more the people will respect and 
obey his utterances. They will eagerly drink truth and piety 
from his lips as people parched with thirst drink with joy the 
clear, cool, refreshing, unpolluted water which comes bubbling 
from the earth. 

His life must be the background for his attitude in the pulpit. 
Let him speak with charity; let him speak strongly whenever duty 
demands, as the youthful Christ in the Temple; let him speak 
whenever, in season or out of season, the people press upon him, 
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as when they followed Jesus around the lake and broke in upon 
His solitude on the mountain. Let him speak as Jesus spoke 
upon the Mount, confirming words with deeds of helpfulness. 
Let him remember that Jesus had compassion upon the sinner, 
and was indignant only against the wolves who strove to ravage 
His flock, and the wilfully blind who led the dependent blind 
into the ditches. Let him never forget the eminence from which 
he speaks, and the dignity with which he is clothed as God’s 
priest, Christ’s ambassador and other self, the people’s guide, 
friend, teacher and leader. With sincerity and strength of 
character, with generosity and compassion of heart he will not 
be an unworthy sower of the seed which is the Blood of Jesus 
Christ, the faithless watchman in Israel who must answer with 
his own soul for the souls of God’s lost children. Believing that 
the spoken word has not lost its power, and that the human heart 
will never be able to disregard the marvelous power of_a man 
aflame with a truth which burns from his eyes, flashes from his 
every movement, and thrills the blood of his auditors in the 
commanding or the sympathetic tones of his voice, let him mount 
the pulpit with confidence. Let him never be discouraged, but 
remember that many sow in tears and labor, but they reap in 
joy and overflowing abundance. r 

If we have not the tremendous power of the orator, we have 
a burning love for Jesus Christ and for souls which should give 
to us something of His spirit, and we have the occasions and 
subjects for the play of our feelings which should accomplish 
splendid results. Behold our people as they sit before us Sun- 
day morning! The majority of them for the first time in the 
week are finding a relief from burdens, a surcease from pain, a 
solace in sorrow. Scarcely one of them who will not welcome a 
word of the priest spoken: from the heart, and sent to their 
hearts with love and affection. Among them are the youths, 
for whose salvation we should tremble as we call to mind the 
ever-increasing dangers with which they are surrounded, and 
our love for them and for our Lord should make our hearts 
bleed with sympathy as we warn, counsel, urge and beseech 
them. There are workingmen loving their Faith but feeling keenly 
the injustices of life, many of whom have grown restless and 
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are pulling at the rein, and we must hold them kindly but firmly 
and teach them the value of “the things unseen.” There are the 
sorrow-laden into whose homes has come the dark angel of 
death, or from whose hands have been stricken the means of the 
family’s support; there are the unfortunate and the careless, the 
sinner and the saint. What golden opportunities for the power 
given to us by the Master! “Preach the Gospel to every creat- 
ure,’ the Gospel, with its comforts and its joys, with its hopes 
and its rewards, with the Cross and the glorious Resurrection, 
with the Mother and the Son, with its injunction, “This is my 
beloved Son, hear ye Him,” with the invitation and command, 
“Follow me,” and with the glorious assurance, “I am the way, the 
life and the truth.” 

May God grant that our young priests will be well equipped 
for the splendid work which lies before them. There is in Wash- 
ington an institution which has for its purpose the preparation of 
priests for non-Catholic missions. It is a splendid advance upon 
the past. Its work cannot be too highly commended. Yet I 
cannot help but think that its scope should be enlarged. It should 
stand not only for non-Catholic missions but for the Catholic 
pulpit in all its aspects. It should be the crown and diadem upon 
the brow.of our seminaries’ endeavor. May the day be hastened 
when it will be a part of the great Catholic University for the 
teaching of sacred eloquence, to which every seminary will be pre- 
paratory and contributory. 


THE TEACHING OF HOMILETICS IN THE 
SEMINARY 


REV. THOMAS F. BURKE, C. S. P., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


It is to-day being more and more recognized as a principle of 
pedagogy, that the teacher must have an intimate and sympathetic 
knowledge of the pupil. The best educator is not the man or 
woman who, possessed of cut and dried information or filled 
with facts and ideas, attempts to force and compel the mind to 
their acceptance ; but rather the one who, full of knowledge him- 
self, studies how he may best prepare the individual mind for 
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the reasonable, ready and willing acceptance of his gifts. In the 
classroom, from the lowest to the highest grade, the successful 
teacher of any subject whatsoever, is the one who himself first 
enters the child mind and acquaints himself with its thoughts and 
ideas, with its peculiarities and tendencies, in a word with its in- 
dividuality. He gets into touch with the intellect that he would 
affect. He finds his way into the ever mysterious world of the 
particular soul. According to his discoveries, he adapts his mes- 
sage. 

What is true of the teacher in the classroom is likewise true 
of the highest teacher in the world, the priest in the pulpit. He 
would forget that there exist real and personal relations between 
the preacher and the people, who would not consider his audi- 
ence; he would neglect the first requisite for good preaching 
who would not consider the needs of the hearts to which he ap- 
peals, the capacity of the minds to which he speaks, the charac- 
ters of the souls he would save. There is probably no educa- 
tional field in which the recognition of this principle is more im- 
peratively demanded than in the teaching of homiletics. That 
art which consists of the expression of one’s personal thought, 
indeed of one’s personal self, in the eloquence of words, requires 
in its master, an intimate knowledge of the pupil, an understand- 
ing of that self that he would teach how to impress its own 
thought upon others. 

Thus, it may not bé amiss, in this second paper upon the teach- 
ing of homiletics in the seminary, to consider, from what we may 
call the student’s viewpoint, the subject which has been so ably 
and fully treated from the point of view of the professor. 

The first note of success in the preacher is individuality, and 
the first thing to be considered when instructing the future 
preachers of God’s Word is their individuality. Oratory is an 
art, and art consists in the perception of the ideal through the 
real. It is the individual human soul that is constantly in search 
of the ideal, constantly perceiving, constantly feeling, constantly 
expressing it. From the expression of the ideal in form, shape 
and color, the painter is born; from its expression in the emo- 
tion of harmonious sound, the musician is born; from its expres- 
sion in thought, the poet and orator are born. And as ét would 
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be unfitting to trammel the artist, or the musician, or the poet with 
the shackles of hidebound rules, so, too, would it be unbecom- 
ing to limit the powers of the preacher by forming him accord- 
ing to laws of uniformity in exactly the same mould with his fel- 
lows. It is true that painting has its fundamental rules, and mu- 
sic and poetry have their laws; it is true that oratory also must 
have its rules and-laws, but these are as the foundation to a 
mighty and beautiful structure, necessary but at the same time 
hidden. 

There have been and there ever will be different and yet most 
successful types of preachers, and it would be presumption upon 
the part of any to select one of these as the best to be adopted 
as the sole model for priests in their work as the “fishers of 
men.” The Curé of Ars with his simple and pious instructions ; 
Lacordaire with his intellectual and spiritual charm; Newman 
with his instinctive logic and unsurpassed English; Father Tom 
Burke with his dramatic power and holy enthusiasm—all im- 
parted the message of God to the heart and soul; all gave voice 
to the same ideals; all won souls for heaven; all stand forth as 
models of sacred eloquence—but each was different from the 
others. Only a glance is needed in the present day and in our 
own country, to see that such different types now exist; and who 
would say that it were better had all these been reduced to the 
one type? 

Deprive any preacher of his individuality and the principal 
charm of the spoken word is lost. What has been true in the 
past of sacred eloquence; what is true in the field of oratorical 
activity to-day, is likewise true of those minds in the seminary 
that look forward to the future. In “embryo” there exist in the 
seminary these various types, and any course in homiletics falls 
short of its object in so far as it neglects the personal individual 
element in the development of the preacher. The cause of many 
a failure in preaching has been the inability to conform oneself 
to the one particular model that has been offered for imitation. 
Had due allowance been made in the course of homiletics for the 
individual characteristics, such as inclination, disposition, tem- 
perament, health, physical power, literary ability, personal mag- 
netism, dramatic force, natural insight, human sympathy and the 
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like, success would have crowned the efforts that at the best 
result in mediocre work for God and His Kingdom. 

One man might accomplish much in the simple style of the 
Curé of Ars, who, were he to attempt the flights of Lacordaire, 
would enter into the regions of mere bombast. Another, gifted 
in dramatic force, might well achieve a success like to that of the 
Irish Dominican, who would be dry and prosaic were he to at- 
tempt the beauties of Newman. While yet again others would 
naturally preach their best in the style of the Frenchman of Notre 
Dame or in that of the English Cardinal. To be able to distin- 
guish man from man; to appreciate the difference existent be- 
tween mind and mind; to be possessed of a power of vision that 
can look into the depths of the soul and heart, these, I think, 
whether you consider his work as a teacher either of composi- 
tion or of delivery, are the first requirements in the professor of 
homiletics. The right of the pupil supposes the responsibility 
of the teacher. 

Individuality necessarily supposes originality. Better to be 
original and fail than to be a plagiarist and succeed. One of 

-the most degrading practices—intellectually speaking—that could 
be imagined, is the slavish copying of others. There is, for ex- 
ample, on the market to-day a book of sermons, many of which, 
to my own knowledge, are copied, practically word for word, 
from sermons published elsewhere and by other authors. This is 
bad, but is it much worse than the practice of the professor who, 
walking up and down, dictates word for word to a room full of 
students, a sermon—though it be his own—with which they are 
supposed to stir the hearts and convince ‘the intellects of future 
listeners? To have models, to be familiar with the best work 
of the best preachers of the past and of the present, may be of 
untold value to the student, but the slavish use of such is a most 
potent cause of mental stagnation. Not to be a mere puppet or 
parrot; not to be merely an elocutionist or even an actor giving 
forth the thought of others, but to be himself a thinker, and a 
worker, fashioning, though it be through an effort of tears and 
blood, his own product; this is to fulfill the office of the preacher 
of the Word ; this is to infuse into the divine message that human 
vitality which can offer it palpitating -with life unto others, 
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The world of material upon which preachers must work may 
be the same for all, the doctrines of the Faith, the words of the 
Scriptures, the laws of moral conduct, the principles of spiritual 
life; but in order that any message based upon these may be liv- 
ing, it must bear the stamp of the individual mind. As many art- 
ists painting the same landscape may draw forth, with varying 
success, different expressions of the ideal, so the preachers of the 
Word should be able to offer the varied aspects of the same truth. 

It may be well asked as a consequence of the recognition of 
this element, “How far should individuality be allowed to assert 
itself?” This question resolves itself into another: “How far, 
in the preacher, should the spirit, how far should what we may 
call the technique of the sermon prevail ?” 

Looking back into the student mind of my own day—and hu- 
man nature does not essentially change—I know that the general 
feeling among seminarians was a disdain for that part of the train- 
ing of a preacher which may be well called the technique of ex- 
pression—the articulation, the gesture, the manner and so on. 
I remember well an incident which brings out this point. A class 
of about forty students had through half the year’s term been 
instructed in the principles of homiletics, in the theoretical part 
of sermonizing: the selection of the subject, the planning of the 
discourse, the books to be read and consulted and a variety of 
other matters pertaining to the making or composing of a sermon. 
It was the desire of the head of the institution that the remaining 
, part of the year in that class should be devoted to the elocutionary 
side of homiletics. For this purpose he had secured a most able 
preacher, and one calculated, if anybody could, to fill the position. 
A rumor reached the rector’s ears that the students objected to 
this man because they considered that he was artificial, what we 
might call overtrained in elocution. Leaving the matter to a 
vote, there were, as I remember, only three out of the forty 
students who desired to follow a course under this noted preacher, 
with the result that his services were dispensed with. 

I cite this not to contend that the students were right, but to 
make clear the ideas of many upon the subject and to make clear 
the attitude of mind which the teacher of homiletics must recog- 
nize and with which he must cope. Perhaps our attitude was the 
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enthusiastic extremism of youth; but we then felt that, given the 
education in theology, philosophy, Scripture, given the mental 
equipment, given the spiritual training and the consequent touch 
with the supernatural world, given especially and above all the 
zeal for souls which should possess every priestly heart—nothing 
else mattered. We felt that wich all these it would be as natural 
for us to express ourselves as it is for the waters to flow to the 
sea. Nay, I am sure that some of us even felt that it was un- 
worthy and unbecoming to regulate the expression of the heavenly 
word by the ordinary laws and rules according to which the actor 
on the stage or the orator of the world was trained. 

No doubt the experience of life has caused many and will cause 
many to change, or at least to modify their opinions upon this 
point. Still, in that youthful and enthusiastic attitude was pro- 
claimed and defended the very soul of true eloquence. 

In his “Life of St. Ignatius,” Francis Thompson thus describes 
the preaching of the great soldier priest: “His power was a thing 
apart from words, like that of so many, perhaps most, great 
leaders. They have the magnetism of the ‘well graced’ actor, 
which hushes the audience at his mere entry on the stage. Who 
more unlike the chivalrous Spaniard than Wesley? But Wes- 
ley’s ‘converted’ disciple records that the Methodist leader, before 
one word was spoken, impressed him with awe, and doubtless 
upon others among the waiting listeners, a like sensation fell. So 
Ribadeneria describes Ignatius: ‘Even when he was silent his 
countenance moved his hearers.’ When he spoke, it was not 
what he said, it was the suppressed heat of personal feeling, per- 
sonal conviction which enkindled men. This has ever been the 
secret of great teachers, were they only schoolmasters; it is the 
communication of themselves which avails. Virtue goes forth 
from them. It drew more to children’s instructions and made the 
catechising of Ignatius more potent than that ‘pulpit eloquence’ 
which our own Manning held in holy horror. He knew, as all 
discerners know, that it is by the spirit of the preacher that men 
are moved—not by mere parrot words.” 

It cannot be too deeply impressed upon those who are to go 
forth as preachers, that they never can give what they themselves 
do not possess. Of old the orator was defined as a good man 
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skilful in speech. The preacher must above all be a good man. 
If he expects to preach efficaciously he must form himself in the 
school of prayer. Without this formation, he may please for the 
moment, he may write a good essay and deliver it, he may tickle 
the imagination; if he can act well, he may arouse momentarily 
strong emotions, but if he accomplishes no more, his work is 
almost useless. Unless his word reaches into the very hearts of 
his listeners and moves them; unless his hearers are induced to 
say: “This is true and I must accept it. This is good and I 
must do it,” his sermon has fallen short of its object. In every 
sacred orator, then, there must exist that element which we have 
called the “Spirit.”” With that, even the uncouth and crude pos- 
sess power; without it, even the most cultured and well trained 
in elocutionary methods fail. 

At the same time the speaker of the Word should seek to be 
not only a “good man,” but also “skilful in speech.” Over 
against the danger which is to be avoided by the cultivation of the 
true spirit—namely, stilted artificiality, there is the other danger 
to be avoided, lack of effectiveness because of lack of training. 
Brownson has some words to the point: “The man is always 
greatest, sees the furthest, and produces the most effect on others, 
when he himself is most self-collected, self-possessed. The most 
eloquent passages of your most eloquent orators are produced 
when the orator is intensely active; indeed, but when he has the 
fullest command of himself, and is the most perfectly conscious 
and master of his thoughts and words. The orator who would 
command his audience must first command himself. * * * When 
one loses his self-possession—loses, as it were, his personality, 
and suffers himself to be carried away by his thoughts, his pas- 
sion, or his imagination—you feel that he is internally weak, 
that he is but a child, with whom indeed you may amuse your- 
self for a moment, if in playful mood, but to whom you can sur- 
render neither your heart nor your judgment.” 

This self-control or self-possession, I take it, is the object of 
all training in the technique of oratory. The cultivated manner, 
the chosen word, the becoming gesture, the restrained power, all 
add their portion to the effectiveness of the spoken word. To 
the student who has an innate disdain for the elocutionary side 
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of preaching, an appeal, I think, that can be made is to insist that 
his objection is against the misuse rather than the use of these 
methods, an objection which is oftentimes actually well founded 
because of the lack of education, and therefore of sympathy in 
those chosen as the teachers of elocution. Men who do not ap- 
preciate what has to be imparted to others can scarcely be con- 
sidered capable of telling how the message is to be delivered. To 
choose a man who is merely a professional elocutionist or an 
actor, and who at the same time is lacking in general education, 
as the teacher of seminarians in even this lower branch of homi- 
letics—which by the way-has been frequently done—is to commit 
a pedagogical crime. It is such a thing as this that creates op- 
position in the mind of the student, and often leaves him antago- 
nistic to elocutionary training in itself. Another appeal can be 
made from the actual state of preaching to-day. 

We have indeed seen and heard preachers who because of their 
over-attention to gesture and voice modulation, and because of 
their only too apparent use of what may be called the “tricks” 
of oratory, have appeared artificial and therefore unnatural; but 
more often have we seen and heard men filled with earnestness 
and enthusiasm, whose message lost much of its meaning be- 
cause of the lack of self-possession, or of proper and distinct ut- 
terance, or because of crudity and uncouthness of manner. We 
consider, where it is possible, that no tribute of religious art is 
misplaced when it adorns the sanctuary of the temple of the 
Holy of Holies; and we should likewise consider that no help 
in the art of the presentation of thought is out of place when it 
clothes in beauty the Word of God. 

Still another thought Which will perhaps reconcile such a stu-’ 
dent with the teaching of elocution, is that while this may ap- 
pear at first a shackle or a burden, it will later lose this charac- 
teristic. The seminarian should be brought to see that in this 
as in all his studies, he is in a period of training and development. 
The pianist may spend hours of days and years in mastering his 
instrument, in the practice of his art, but after a time, becoming 
expert, his music ceases entirely to be mechanical and his mind 
pays no.attention to the position of the keys nor to those prin- 
ciples of instruction with which he began, and yet without which 
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he could never have been an artist. So the student in homiletics 
would do well to bear in mind that principles of elocution and 
their practice which may be to him, for the time, distasteful and 
burdensome, will as such disappear later and require no thought 
in the delivery of his sermon. 

Another attitude of mind to be taken into account by the 
teacher of homiletics, is that in regard to the value the student 
places upon his studies. There is one class of students who pur- 
sue learning seriously and deeply but for its own sake and with 
no thought to its expression from the pulpit. Thus it is not a 
very uncommon thing to find the learned priest who is at a loss 
when the duty of preaching presents itself. He is like the man 
who knew sixteen languages and was silent in all of them. 

On the other hand there is a group who are constantly seek- 
ing, as it were, the worth of their money, who, looking forward 
to their future work of sermonizing, ever ask in regard to prof- 
fered knowledge: “Of what use will this be?’ As a conse- 
quence, they are apt to confine themselves to the attainment of 
only what bears, in their own judgment, most directly upon 
preaching ; while they neglect much of what would prove to be a 
treasure-mine from which to draw example, adornment, fresh- 
ness and inspiration. ; 

Strange as it may appear, it seems to me that for both of these 
classes, the remedy to be offered by the professor is one and the 
same. It will cause the first to see that their learning will amount 
to little as far as their priestly work is concerned, unless they: 
realize its practical bearings; while it will cause the others to 
awaken to the fact that the wider their mental thorizon the better 
equipped they will be to stand in the pulpit. 

That remedy lies in the insistence upon the intimate connec- 
tion between preaching and life; between the ministry of the 
word and the ministering unto the people. The priest, more than 
anyone else will be called upon to meet and discuss vital ques- 
tions. His audiences will be composed of men and women who, 
in regard to the deepest problems of the soul and in regard to 
those experiences that tear the heart-strings, will look to him 
for help and guidance. It is only natural then that while prepar- 
ing for his after-work, the seminarian should be taught to see 
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the bearing of the knowledge he acquires upon this life and this 
world. With the poet Browning he must see: 


“This world’s no blot for us, 
Nor blank: it means intensely and means good. 
To find its meaning is my meat and drink.” 


The mental effort expended in the study or classroom or lec- 
ture hall will some day steady the wavering mind or carry com- 
fort to the troubled heart. The recognition of this cannot but give 
new interest and zest to the student in his work and cannot but 
incite him to better results in the expression of his thought. Here 
the professor’s task is apparent. For the preacher, indeed, there 
is no instructor equal to actual contact with souls; there is no 
educator equal to the hours spent in the confessional; but at the 
same time much can_ be given even of the meaning of the prac- 
tical life by him who has already, in a measure, experienced it. 

Thus the’ student may be brought to see that in the pursuit 
and coordination of his studies he must keep before him the re- 
lations which religion bears to human life in its various phases, 
individual, social and political. He will see, for example, that 
the message which he has to give to the world, has its bearing 
upon individual life. There is a world-.of literature to-day, prin- 
cipally in the form of fiction, which has as its thesis that the 
Christian religion is to be rejected because it does not fit human 
nature. From the teachings of Christ in regard to sacrifice of 
self, from His very plain and insistent words, “Deny yourself,” 
the writers of this kind of work maintain that the principal idea 
of Christianity ‘is resistance to nature. The world has so turned 
topsy-turvy that those very things which for centuries have been 
considered heroic, such as the practice of celibacy for the honor 
of God, the devotion of one’s life to the spiritual welfare of others, 
the resignation of worldly goods and ambitions, the conquest of 
the flesh by the spirit, in a word all forms of self-denial are now 
condemned in a wholesale way because they mean resistance to 
nature. Who, if not the Catholic preacher, is to show that the 
Christian religion really fits human nature, conserves its dignity, 
answers its needs, and meets its essential demands? 
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To bring out the fact that, despite its recognition of man’s 
weakness and man’s sin, this religion in its principles and in its 
history, has-ever given to man a position of honor accorded to 
him by no philosophy nor civilization of non-Christian character, 
is one of the highest privileges as it is one of the first duties of 
the sacred orator. In the parables of the Savior Himself or in 
such works as that marvelous book on the dignity of man, Tau- 
fer’s “Following of Christ,’ we can find not only the recognition 
of the rights of human nature but also the highest regard for 
them. The whole religion of the Incarnation, with its dogmas 
and its precepts, works for the individual soul’s advance, not by 
denying or rejecting the inherent rights and dignity of human 
nature, but by building upon these and by rearing that which is 
natural unto a supernatural stature. 

Thus, too, the student will understand that the message of the 
Catholic preacher is one that has its bearing upon the social life 
of man. The spoken word is meant to influence especially the in- 
dividual, but since society is made up of individuals, religion must 
have its effect upon the whole body. Such pronouncements by 
the supreme authority in the Church as the encyclical, Rerum 
Novarum, have called attention to the fact that to-day and for 
the Catholic priest, there are great social questions. In fact, it 
would be difficult to find any matters which so disturb the minds 
of men as these of a social character. The evident duty of him 
who is one day to expound the Christian Faith is to render him- 
self familiar with the nature of the social evils which are to be 
combated; with the various remedies that are suggested by men 
of different religious convictions from himself or of no such con- 
victions ; with the bearing of Catholic principle, Catholic philos- 
ophy, Catholic theology upon society and its life; in a word with 
all that will bring out. what is most needed, the Christian im- 
provement of economic conditions. 

Here is not the place to insist upon the necessity for the priest 
of greater and broader activity in the field of social science; but 
taking the recognition ‘of this necessity for granted, it will be 
admitted; I am sure, that the preacher could accomplish no 
greater good than that which he would achieve by throwing light 
into the dark places of human existence, and by showing that the 
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Christian religion, far from retarding, helps toward the coming 
of the reign of Christ in society. 

The student will see further that the message of the Catholic 
preacher is one that has its bearing upon even the political life of 
man. A characteristic feature of our age—and of the immediate 
past—is the great advance of liberty. Political society is impreg- 
nated with the idea of freedom. There arise again and again 
those who maintain that the Christian religion is the foe of all 
liberty and is therefore unfitted for these enlightened times. To 
be capable of explaining true liberty; to present the Christian 
faith as the religion of liberty; to show that liberty, the freedom 
to do right and not to do wrong, must exist under authority ; these 
are demands placed upon the preacher, and demands whicg can 
be met only through a deep study of the history of philosophy 
and of civilization and a thorough grasp upon the genius of 
Christianity. 

In view of this message to the world, homiletics must ever 
insist that its pupil study not only religion but likewise the philoso- 
phy and the utility of religion. Pope Leo’s encyclical on the 
Study of St. Thomas strongly advocated the former. The posi- 
tive exposition of theology can never be neglected but this is an 
age of the how and the why. The temperament prevalent in the 
world outside the Church, especially amongst those avho are 
deeply versed in secular science, is a temperament of doubt. Say 
what we may, the fact is there. In order that religion may pene- 
trate the darkness, it must be presented not only in the light of 
its own splendor but with the added light of philosophy. Now, 
as in the days of St. Paul, it is necessary that we show “reason 
for the faith that is in us,” and one of the most powerful reasons 
is to be found in the utility of religion. The preacher can use 
a most powerful instrument for truth and goodness, in that he 
can show that not a single teaching of revelation or of the Church, 
is for the mere intellectual acceptance or enjoyment of man, but 
rather that every dogma of the faith has man’s utility for its ob- 
ject. 

Nor is the homiletic value of education completely grasped 
when those rhost important fields of theology, of Scripture, of 
Church history, with their relations to human life, have been 
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covered. The preacher should aim to be what is styled a “well 
read” man; one conversant with general classical literature and 
especially with that of his own tongue and his own day. From 
the treasury of books can be drawn much material with which 
to clothe the body of religious thought. If we were asked what 
literature, in particular we would recommend, we would say the 
writings of the great poets. The poet is kinsman of the orator. 
Both are called upon to give expression to the most sublime 
thought. Familiarity with such men as Shakespeare and Tenny- © 
son and Browning, and, in our own time, with such a poet as our 
own Francis Thompson, cannot but awaken and stimulate the 
mind and imagination of the preacher of God’s Word. 

Tobe thus equipped with religious knowledge which is not 
dead but palpitating with life; to be able to stand before a world 
suffering in the thrces of sin and under the tyranny of false ideas 
and wrong principles, and to offer with prophetic insight and 
spiritual vision the ever-living remedy of Christ’s teachings; to 
demonstrate to the present age that the religion of the Divine 
Nazarene does satisfy the needs of the individual heart, does an- 
swer the cries of the social body, and does recognize the political 
aspirations of the people, these are the high requirements that 
must exist in him who through the Word would establish and 
maintain-the Kingdom that is within. All these considerations 
naturally lead to one conclusion: An appreciation of the dignity 
and of the office of the teacher of homiletics. It would be hard 
to find any position that carries with it greater responsibility. 

Consider the effect of a sermon—and countless incidents are 
not lacking to him who has engaged in the public ministry—and 
the power of the spoken word is apparent. Consider how the 
soul of one wandering and wavering has been strengthened ; 
how another has been brought from actual unbelief to faith; 
how from still another the scales of prejudice and bigotry have 
been removed ; how one who is face to face with a fiery temptation 
has been given the power to resist; how another who had thrown 
himself into the delirium of sin is brought back like the prodigal 
of old; how faith is confirmed and unbelief routed ; how virtue is 
maintained and vice conquered; how hope is enkindled and de- 
spair crushed ; how nobler souls have been inspired to enter upon 
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a life of sacrifice and denial for the sake of others ; how peace has 
been brought to those who have known only troublous and 
difficult ways—consider all such effects of the Word of God, and 
surely we must see that the man who is to train others for the 
accomplishment of these things must be one who gives the very 
blood of his heart to the task. 

Or consider again the extent of preaching in this one country 
of the United States. The most recent statistics show that there 
is in this land a Catholic population of over fourteen millions. 
The total number of priests is 16,550; while the total number of 
churches is 13,204. From these figures I think a conservative 
estimate of the total attendance of Catholics at church every 
Sunday would be eight millions. When we remember that in 
most city churches there are preached more than one sermon and 
that therefore this offsets the fact that in some mission churches 
a sermon is preached only every other Sunday or even more in- 
frequently ; when we bear in mind that in many places besides 
the morning sermons, one is preached in the afternoon or even- 
ing, I think that we may safely say that there are preached in the 


Catholic churches of the United States every Sunday at least 
13,000 sermons. The living Word of God addressed to eight 
millions of people in 13,000 sermons every Sunday! What a 
power if rightly used! And, by reflex consideration, what an 
awful responsibility rests upon the men behind the guns; upon 
those who, in the seminaries of our land, prepare this army of the 
Word. 


What then may we say are the qualifications of the professor 
of homiletics? He must first be a discerner of men, in view of 
the individualities with which he has to deal; he must be a spir- 
itual man, loving human souls, that his zeal may be contagious ; 
he must be himself a capable preacher that the art of delivery 
may not be despised; he must be a man of-the broadest culture 
that he may inspire others to study; he must be a man of experi- 
ence that he may show others the relations of knowledge to life; 
he must, with all these, be a man so devoted to his calling that 
he makes it his life work. For him the teaching of homiletics 
can be no side issue; a task to which and from which he rushes 
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on the latest and earliest available trains; but a task which he 
looks upon as a sacred duty to God and human souls. 

The seminary that places the science of homiletics in its due 
position of honor among studies; that sets aside sufficient hours 
in the week for its proper cultivation; that chooses a professor 
capable in every respect, will send forth its men not all great ora- 
tors perhaps—because such are born—but all intelligent, able 
preachers who, possessed of the grace of heaven, will fight val- 
iantly with the sword of the Word against sin, will stem the tide 
of infidelity, will preach the Gospel to the poor and will do their 
noble part in the establishment of Christ’s Kingdom. 
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